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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the text. 
Any preference of the one to the other, where they 
differ, and any departure from both, have been indi- 
cated in the critical notes. The more important 
ameliorations of the text which have been secured 
by collations of Codex Parisinus 1676 (F*) and Codex 
Seitenstettensis (S), have been introduced. The 
relative importance of these MSS. is explained in 
the Introduction to the first volume, The text- 
tradition of the chapters of the Crassus (xv.- 
xxxiii.) which appear in the Parthian War attri- 
buted to Appian (Fseudo-Appian), is seldom, if ever, 
superior to that of the same chapters in Plutarch. 
No attempt has been made, naturally, to furnish 
either a diplomatic text or a full critical apparatus. 
The reading which follows the colon in the critical 
notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, and also, 
unless otherwise stated in the note, of the Tauchnitz 


Bekker. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Among editions of special Lives included in this 
volume should be noted that of Fuhr, Themistokles 
und Perikles, Berlin, 1880, in the Hanpt-Sauppe 
series of annotated texts ; and that of Blass, T'hemi- 
slokles und Perikles, Leipzig, 1883, in the Teubner 
series of annotated texts. These editions bring F* 
and S into rightful prominence as a basis for the 
text. Holden's edition of the Nicias, in the Pitt 
Press series, Cambridge, 1887, has also been found 
useful. A brief bibliography for the study of 
Plutarch may be found in the Introduction to the 
first volume. 

The translations of the Pericles and of the Nicias 
have already appeared in my Plutarch’s Cimon and 
Pericles (New York, 1910), and  Plutarch's Nicias 
and Alcibiades (New York, 1912), and are re- 
produeed here (with only slight changes) by the 
generous consent of the publishers, the Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. The translations of the 
Fabius Maximus and of the Crassus appear here for 
the first time. All the standard translations of the 
Lives have been carefully compared and utilized, 
including that of the Crassus by Professor Long. 


B. PERRIN, 
New Haven, CoxxNrcricuT, U.S.A. 
June, 1915. 
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ITEPIKAHX 


I. Eévovs teas év ‘Poun vwXovo(ovs kvvow 
Tékva kai TLOnKwY èv rois koXmots Teptoépovras 
kai dyamÓvras ióív ó Kaicap, as Couev, npw- 
Toev el mabia Tap avTois OU TikTOVoW at 
yvvaikes, nryepovixas apodpa vovleTHaas ToUs 

` , N H e ^ ` , , 
TO ducer pirntixoy èv nuiv kat duiXoaTopryov ers 
Onpia xatavadicxovtas dvOpwrots oecdopevoy. 
g 5 2 > M [4 4 ^ 
ap oùv, ème $iXouaÜés te kéery ra, Kal hiho- 
Oéapov fuv 1j yvy pucet, Xoyov Exet Nrévyew 
TOUS KatTaypwpévovs TOUT@ Tpos TA móejuág 
akia oTovOjs aKxovopata kal Oeduata, Tav ÔÈ 
kaXàv kai wheXipwv mapapeXoUvras; TH èv yap 
atcOnce Kata rabos THS WANs ávriXapBavo- 
pévn THY "rpooTvyyavüvrov tows avayKn Tay 

v 
TÒ haivopevov, av Te Xpijoiuov av T’ àypya Tov Ñ, 
Dewpeiv, TQ vd & Exaatos ei BobvXovro yphobat, 
r A 
Kai Tpéneiw éavtòv del Kal peraBadrAEw paota 
a \ 
mpos Tò Soxobv méjvkev, wate xp») SiwKery TÒ 

[4 e A A t $ ` \ , 
BéXtiaTov, wa py Dewph povov, aXXà Kal Toe" 
pytat TB Dew peiv. es yap pharu xpóa rpóa- 
Qopos Às Tò ávÜnpàüv dua xai repmvóv avalwnupei 
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PERICLES 


I. Ow sceing cerlain w ealthy foreigners in Rome 
carrying puppies and young monkeys about in their 
bosoms and fondling them, Caesar! asked, we are 
told, if the women in their country did not bear 
children, thus in right princely fashion rebuking 
those who squander on animals that proneness to 
love and loving affection which is ours by nature, and 
which is due only to our fellow-men. Since, then, 
our souls are by nature possessed of great fondness 
for learning and fondness for seeing, it is surely 
reasonable to chide those who abuse this fondness on 
objects all unworthy either of their eyes or ears, to 
the neglect of those which are good and serviceable. 
Our outward sense, since it apprehends the objects 
which encounter it by virtue of their mere impact upon 
it, must needs, perhaps, regard everything thatpresents 
itself, be it useful or uscless; but in the exercise of 
his mind every man, if he pleases, has the natural 
power to turn himself away in every case, and to 
change, without the least difficulty, to that object 
upon which he liimself determines. It is meet, 
therefore, that he pursue what is best, to the end 
that he may not merely regard it, but also be edified 
by regarding it. A colour is suited to the eye if its 
freshness, and its pleasantness as well, stimulates and 


1 Caesar Augustus. 
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«al tpéper THY Óvriv, obre THY Sidvotay éd rav 
Set Ücápaciw à TQ xaípew pos TÒ oixeîov abT3)v 
ayalòv ékkaXet. 

Tatra cè &ariv ev tois am apetis Epyots, å xal 
CXóv twa xal mpoÜvuíav aywyov eis pinow 
eumoel Tois tatopicacw ène) Tov y aAAwY 
ovx cUOUs dxonrovbel TÔ Oavpdca Tò TpaXÜécv 
oppo) Tpos TÒ m pagar: TOXXáxis ÔÈ xal Tov- 
vavt tov Xaípovres TÓ eye Tov Snmeoupyou KATA- 
$povoünev, OS Tl TeV pópov Kal TOV ddoupyav 
TovTols péev nOopefa, Tors dé Bagets kal pupe- 
yous averevdépous hyoúpeða kai Bavavaovs. 
òrò KANOS pev 'Avtiolévns à ákovaas ri oTovdais 
cor Qvantns “Topnvias, AAN avO poros,” eb, 

** poxnpós ov yap àv obra omavduios 7 7v aurn- 
Týs” 0 06 dum TOS T pos TOV viov émirepn s zy 
TUI TÓTQ y^avra «al TEXVIKÕS elmer: “ Our 
aicyuvn KAAS oiTo YáXXov; " apre? yap, ay 
Bactrevs ax podcbat YaXXóvrov oxoraln, «Y 
TOD vépet Tats Movears érépov aywvitopevwn 
Ta TOLA TG ca yeyvópevos. 

II. 'H & avtoupyia TOY TaTEVaY TIS eis Ta 
Kana paBupias paptupa Tov èv tots xpi] Tous 
móvov | Mapéxerat kał’ avTis& xai ovdels eddpuis 
véos i) TOv èv Ilion Gear apevos Aa yevéoOat 
PDeidias émeÜ poer A Tv "Hpav TV ev “A pyet 
IIoXoxXecros, 22 "Avakpéav ñ ? Diryras h 7 "Apxi- 
! Xoxos hales aùtôv Toîs Toýpacv. où yap 
avaykatov, el TépTet TÒ čpyov ws xápiev, à£tov 


! ierophoasıv Bekker, Fuhr, and Blass, with Reiske, after 
Amyot: forophyaow (researches). 
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nourishes the vision; and so our intellectual vision 
must be applied to such objects as, by their very 
charm, invite it onward to its own proper good. 

Such objects are to be found in virtuous deeds ; 
these implant in those who search them out a great 
and zealous eagerness which leads to imitation. In 
other cases, admiration of the deed is not immedi- 
ately accompanied by an impulse to do it. Nay, 
many times, on the contrary, while we delight in the 
work, we despise the workman, as, for instance, in 
the case of perfumes and dyes; we take a delight 
in them, but dyers and perfumers we regard as 
illiberal and vulgar folk. Therefore it was a fine 
saying of Antisthenes, when he heard that Ismenias 
was an excellent piper: * But he’s a worthless man,” 
said he, “otherwise he wouldn't be so good a piper.” 
And so Philip! once said to his son, who, as the wine 
went round, plucked the strings charmingly and 
skilfully, “ Art not ashamed to pluck the strings so 
well?" It is enough, surely, if a king have leisure 
to hear others pluck the strings, and he pays great 
deference to the Muses if he be but a spectator of 
such contests. 

II. Labour with one's own hands on lowly tasks: 
gives witness, in the toil thus expended on useless 
things, to one's own indifference te higher things. 
No generous youth, from seeing the Zeus at Pisa,? or 
the Hera at Argos, longs to be Pheidias or Polyclei- 
tus; nor to be Anacreon or Philetas or Archilochus 
out of pleasure in their poems. For it does not of 
necessity follow that, if the work delights you with 
its grace, the one who wrought it is worthy of your 


1 Philip of Macedon, to Alexander. 
2 That is, Olympia. 
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a T0vOfjs elvat Tov eipyaapévov. dev ovd wenret 


Ta TOLavTA TOUS Ücconévovs, mpós à pipuNTLKdS Ov 
f. ^ ^ 
ytvera, Snros ovde avddoats kwosa mpoOuptav 
YEO Ee LN, , , » wv , N 
kat opuny) emt Tiv ekopoiwow. ddd’ Ñ ye aperi 
tais mpateow evOus obro StatiOnow Gore dpa 
Oavpalecbar ta Epya kal EnrodaGat Tors eipya- 
cuévovs. TOV pèv yap ex Tij TUYNS ayabav 
TAS KTHOES Kal dTodNavaes, TAV Ò an’ áperijs 
Tas mpakes dyama@pev, Kal Ta pev uiv map 
érépov, Ta 0€ nàXXov érépols Tap’ ruv VrdpyeLv 
BovXóneÜa. To yap kaXóv è$ abTÓ paris 
kiwe? Kal v pakruev evOus opus évtiOnoww, 700- 
moov où TH puprjoee TOv Ücargv, ANAA TH 
(a ropia ToU épyou THY mpoaiperiv zrapexopevov. 
"Eó 4 ^ e ^ , ô ^ ^ \ 
ofev obv Kat nuiv éevdiatpivvat TH Trepi rovs 
r 3 ^ N ^ M la , 
Biovs ára'ypad f, xai todto To BiBXiov Géxarov 
[A X [4 , b b 
cvvreráyapev tov IIepieAéovs Biov kai tov Pa- 
, , ^ ; ` > H 
fiov Mafipou TOU ŝranorepýoavTos T pos Avvi- 
Bav TEPLEXOV, avdpav xaTá T€ Tas dAXas áperás 


. pota, partota È mpaoTnta «ai Sixatoo vay, 


kai T@ ÓvvacÜa. þépew Sijpwy kai cvvapyovTwv 


r ^ 
- iyvopocóvas wpedtpwtdtwv Tails TaTp(Gt yevo- 


névov. ei Ò ópÜ ds cToyatoueÜa tov Sdéovtos, 
ékeote xrivew èr TÓV ypapopévov. 

III. Le pearijs yàp 7v TOv: pev pura ’' Axa- 
pavtions, TOV be Sipe XNorapyeus, oixou ÔÈ Kal 
yevous ToU 7 pwrou KaT dpporepous. EavOunmos 
yap D peKnoas ev Mux dry TOUS Baciréws oT patn- 
yous éynuev Ayaptotny KXeaUévovs. éyyovov, bs 


1 S$puhv Fuhr and Blass, after Reiske: dpoputy. 
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esteem. Wherefore the spectator is not advantaged 
by those things at sight of which no ardour for 
imitation arises in the breast, nor any uplift of the 
soul arousing zealous impulses to do the like. But 
virtuous action straightway so disposes a man that he 
no sooner admires the works of virtue than he strives 
to emulate those who wrought them. The good 
things of Fortune we love to possess and enjoy; 
those of Virtue we love to perform. The former we 
are willing should be ours at the hands of others; 
the latter we wish that others rather should have at 
our hands. The Good creates a stir of activity 
towards itself, and implants at once in the spectator 
an active impulse ; it does not form his character by 
ideal representation alone, but through the investiga- 
tion of its work it furnishes him with a dominant 
purpose. 

For such reasons I have decided to persevere in 
my writing of Lives, and so have composed this 
tenth book, containing the life of Pericles, and that 
of Fabius Maximus, who waged such lengthy war 
with Hannibal. The men were alike in their virtues, 
and more espccially in their gentleness and rectitude, 
and by their ability to endure the follies of their 
peoples and of their colleagues in office, they proved 
of the greatest service to their countries. But 
whether I aim correctly at the proper mark must bc 
decided from what I have written. 

III. Pericles was of the tribe Acamantis, of the 
deme Cholargus, and of the foremost family and 
lineage on both sides. His father, Xanthippus, who 
conquered the generals of the King at Mycale,} 
married Agariste, granddaughter ? of that Cleisthenes 


1 479 B.C. 2 His niece, rather. 
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é&nrace IIevatavparíGas xal karéAvae THY rvpav- 
vida yevvaiws xai vópovs čðero xal moXuré(av 
dpiota kexpapévgv mpos opóvoiav xai awtnpiav 
kaTéaTqaev. abr: cava rovs Umvous COo£e Tekeitv 
Aéovra, Kal pef’ Hucpas oriyas érexe IIepueAéa, 
Ta pèv ara THY iséav TOD ccopnaTos ÄpeuTTOV, 
7r popajien dé Tj repari ' Kal do Up ET pov. 60ev 
ai pev eixóves avTov oxedov amacat xpáveoct 
meptéexovTat, p) BovrAopevwv, WS &owe, TOV Texvi- 
tov eFovedivev. ot Ò ’Artixol toinral oxywo- 
Képadrov aùtòv ékáXovv: tiv yap oxidday oti 
óre Kal ayivov óvoudá(ovoi. TOv dé KO [LLY 6 
pev Kparivos èv Xeipwor “ Xrdots 06" (mol) 
“Kal mpecBuyevs Kpóvos addnjdotoe puyévte 
péyua rov TixTeTov TUpavvoy, òv by Kepadrnyepérav 
Ocol kaXéovow" xai nav év Nepéser “ Mon’, 
à Zed Eévie kal kapaué." Tyrexretdns 06 trove pèv 
bro TOV Tpa'ypárov hnopnpévov ka01,00aí pow 
aùròv év TH mode “KapnBapovvta, wore &é 
uóvov x reparis évdexaxdtvou OopuBov mordvdv 
éfavaréNNew-" o © Eŭmoms év tois Apos 
muvOavopevos mepi Exdotov Tav avaßeßnrótæv 
eE adov Sypaywyav, ws ó llepueXts avopdoOn 
TEAEUTALOS’ 


“O te mep xeparatov TOv károÜev Tryavyes. 


IV. AibáckaXov Ò avToUÜ 10v povcikQv oi 
TAeio To, Aápova yevéoOar Xéyovaiw, où hacı 


1 sj xepadg Fuhr and Blass with FaS ; 73» xeQaAfjv. 
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who, in such noble fashion, expelled the Peisistratidae 
and destroyed their tyranny, instituted laws, and 
established a constitution best attempered for the 
promotion of harmony and safety. She, in her 
dreams, once fancied that she had given birth to a 
lion, and a few days thereafter bore Pericles! His 
personal appearance was unimpeachable, except that 
his head was rather long and out of due proportion. 
For this reason the images of him, almost all of 
them, wear helmets, because the artists, as it would 
seem, were not willing to reproach him with de- 
formity. The comic poets of Attica used to call him 
* Schinocephalus," or Squil-head (the squill is some- 
times called “schinus’’). So the comic poet Cra- 
tinus, in his * Cheirons," says: * Faction and Saturn, 
that ancient of days, were united in wedlock ; their 
offspring was of all tyrants the greatest, and lo! he 
is called by the gods the head-compeller."? And 
again in his * Nemesis " : ** Come, Zeus! of guests 
and heads the Lord!” 2 And Telecleides speaks of 
him as sitting on the acropolis in the greatest perplex- 
ity, “now heavy of head, and now alone, from the 
eleven-couched chamber of his head, causing vast 
uproar to arise."? And Eupolis, in his * Demes,” 
having inquiries made about each one of the 
demagogues as they come up from Hades, says, when 
Pericles is called out last :— 


*'The very head of those below hast thou now 
brought." ? 


IV. His teacher in music, most writers state, was 
Damon (whose name, they say, should be pronounced 


1 Cf. Herodotus, vi. 131. 
? Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 86; p. 49; p. 220; p. 280. 
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Seiv Tobvoua Bpayvvovtas Tv mporépav avAda- 
Bv éxdépew: ’Aptototérns 06 rapa IlvOokXc(ón 
à ^ ` xy , e ` 
povotxny SsatrovnOivat tov avdpa pnoiv. o &é 
Adpwv éorxev dkpos Qv aodiotns xatabvecOat 
bev eis TO THS povatKis 6voua T póe TOUS TOAAOUS 
emixpuTTopevos THY Sevotnta, TH Sè llepueXet 
cuvijv kaÜamep aANT) TOv TOALTIK@Y arELTTS 
kai €i6dokaXos. où uv éXa0ev 0 Aápov TH Apa 
/, r , , e t , t 
TAPAKANÛHHATL xXpopevos, aXX wS peyaXom pay- 
pwv kai þpiorúpavvos é£oopakícÓ07 ral mapéo xe 
Tois Kwptxots StatpeBjv. o yov IlAdrov xai 
vruvÜavóuevov avTov Tiva mrerroirkev obra 
IIpoTov uév ov pot A€Eov, dvtiBorw où yap, 
ws aci, o Xetpov é£éO0peyas Tepexréa. 
Oujkovae 66 IlepueXije kai Zojvwvos ToU 'EXeáTov 
Tpaypatevopevov mepi dici, œs Iappeviðns, 
M d A > 9 , , 
éXeykTuci]y 6€ Teva kal Sv dvttAoyias rararhelov- 
cav eis atopiav é£aaksaavros ety, domep kai 
ape e 4 y \ , 
Tipev 6 PAidotos eipyke Òi rovrov 
'AuorepoyXoacov Te uéya aÜÉrvos ovK àXa- 
madvov 
Zúývwvos, TAVT@OY ETLANT TOPOS. 


'O è mreicta Tlepixre? aovyyevopuevos xai 
pdrata repiÜ els Gykov abr kai dpcvnpa Sypa- 
ywyias éuBpiOéctepov, ws Te peTewpiaas Kal 

4 M > r ^ » kd , 
cvvelápas Tò akiwpa ToU T/0ovc, 'Ara£ayopas hv 
e , ^ e roy TA 
6 KAatopnévtos, 6v oi Tor. avOpwrot Nodv mpos- 
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with the first syllable short) ; but Aristotle! says he 
had a thorough musical training at the hands of 
Pythocleides. Now Damon seems to have been a 
consummate sophist, bat to have taken refuge behind 
the name of music in order to conceal from the mul- 
titude his real power, and he associated with Pericles, 
that political athlete, as it were, in the capacity of 
rubber and trainer. However, Damon was not left 
unmolested in this use of his lyre as a screen, but 
was ostracized for being a great schemer and a friend 
of tyranny, and became a butt of the comic poets. 
At all events, Plato? represented some one as 
inquiring of him thus :— 
*[n the first place tell me then, I beseech thee, 
thou who art 
The Cheiron, as they say, who to Pericles gave his 
craft." i 


Pericles was also a pupil of Zeno the Eleatic, who 
discoursed on the natural world, like Parmenides, 
and perfected a species of refutative catch which 
was sure to bring an opponent to grief; as Timon 
of Phlius expressed it :— 


* His was a tongue that could argue both ways with 
a fury resistless, 
Zeno's; assailer of all things." 


But the man who most consorted with Pericles, 
and did most to clothe him with a majestic demcanour 
that had more weight than any demagogue's 
appeals, yes, and who lifted on high and exalted 
the dignity of his character, was Anaxagoras the 
Clazomenian, whom men of that day used to call 


1 Plato, rather, Alcibiades I. 118 c. 
2 Plato the comic poet. Kock Com. Att. Frag, i. p. 655. 
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, M ^ 
"yopevov, eire THY cUvegiv ajTOU peyáXqv eis 
guctoroyiay kal wepittny S:apaveicay Üavyd- 

y0? oe ^ n" ^ , ; PE 
caves, el’ Ott rois ÜXois spÀTos où TUYNY Ovd 
, 4 6 , > r , hj ^ , , 
dvayxnv Staxoopncews apynv, adda votvy émé- 
oTnoe kaÜapóv Kai dxpartov év pemrypévots Tact 
Tois dÀXots, ATOKpivovTa TAS ópotopepeías. 
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Ilepixras Kai Tis Neyouevns petewporoyias xai 
pETApTLONEO XİLAS vromimTAdpevos, OV MOVOY, OS 
gorxe, TO Ppovnua cofapóv kai Tov Xóyov Ornrov 

`~ , ^ 
elye kai kaÜapóv óyAikijs kal mavoúpyov Bwpo- 
Aoxí(as, GAA Kal Trpoacrrov avoTacts üÜpvrTOS 
, 
eis *yéAc ra Kal TpaóT)s Topeias Kal karagToX1) 
^ ` ^ 
mepiBorns ?rpós ovdev extapaTTopevn Taos èv TO 
Aéyew Kal TAdopa devis aPopuBov, kai baa 
^ , ^ , , 

Totavta Távras ÜavpaaTOs éfémXnorTe. | Xoi6o- 
povpevos your TOTE Kai kakGs axovwY TO TWOS 
A ^ M » , er e , [4 , 
TÀv fBeXvpów xai ákoXda Tov Nyy ruépav vné- 
pewe avo) KAT Gyopay, Gua TL TOV ÉrrevyóvTov 
kaTaTpaTTÓJ.evos  éoTépas È ATEL xoopiws 
olxade rapakoXovÜoUvros Tod avOpwrou kai raon 
t 4 bi > , e > x 
ypwpévov Bħacpnpia mpos avtov. ws Ò’ éuedrev 
eiciévat a kórovs Óvros %5n, TpocéTaké Tie TOV 
oikxeràv pas Xafovri apamvéu dau nal karaa Tij- 

gal Tpós THY oixtay Tov avOpwrov. 

‘O &€ vous Iov poOwvixny dnote Thv optdtav 
Kal umotupov elvai tod llepikXéovs, kai Taís 
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* Nous," either because they admired that com- 
prehension of his, which proved of such surpassing 
greatness in the investigation of nature ; or because 
he was the first to enthrone in the universe, not 
Chance, nor yet Necessity, as the source of its 
orderly arrangement;7but Mind (Nous) pure and 
simple, which dni and sets apart, in the 
midst of an otherwisb-cliaotic mass, the substances 
which have like elements. 

V. This man Pericles extravagantly admired, and 
being gradually filled full of the so-called higher 
philosophy and elevated speculation, he not only 
had, as it seems, a spirit that was solemn and a 
discourse that was lofty and free from plebeian 
and reckless effrontery, but also a composure of 
countenance that never relaxed into laughter, a 
gentleness of carriage and cast of attire that 
suffered no emotion to disturb it while he was 
speaking, a modulation of voice that was far from 
boisterous, and many similar characteristics which 
struck all his hearers with wondering amazcment. 
It is, at any rate, a fact that, once on a time 
when he had been abused and insulted all day 
long by a certain lewd fellow of the baser sort, he 
endured it all quietly, though it was in the market- 
place, where he Sad urgent business to transact, and 
towards evening went away homewards unruffled, 
the fellow following along and heaping all manner 
of contumely upon him. When he was about to go 
in doors, it being now dark, he ordered a servant 
to take a torch and escort the fellow in safety back 
to his own home. 

The poet Ion, however, says that Pericles had a 
presumptuous and somewhat arrogant manner of 
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ueyaXavxíats ad’tud TodAW vmepodíav dvape- 
pix0ac xai wepippavnoww tav drAdwv: mawe? &é 
tò Kipwvos éuperés xat vypov kai pepovowpévov 
év Tals wepipopais. AAN "Ieva uév, Qa ep Tpayt- 
Kj» didacKanriayv, áfioÜvra. thy áperyv Éxew Tt 
vávrOS Kal caTvpiküv uépos pev: — roUs ÔÈ ToU 
Ilepixdéous tiv ceuvór»Tra Oofokomíav Te xai 
TÜ$ov dTmokaXoÜvrae ò Zývwv tmapexdder «al 
ajTOUs TL TOLOUTO Oofokomelv, WS THS Tpoo'rouj- 
TEOS AUTIHS TOV kaAÓv UTToTOLOVaNS Tiwà AEAN- 
Oorws CrXov Kat avvijfetav. 

VI. Od povov 8é tadta Tíüs 'Avafawyópov 
auvovatas amédavae llepueXije, 4àXXà xal Geiat- 
Satpovias oxe? yevéoOar kaÜvmeprepos, onv Tò! 
Tp0s TA uerévpa Üdpuflos évepryaterat Tois aùrôv 
"€ TOUTOV TAS aiTias ayvoodat Kal mepi Ta Üeia 
Saipovaat kal Tapattopmevols Òt aTretpiav avToy, 
jv 0 duatKos AOyos áraXXárrov avti TIS hoBe- 
pas xal preypawvovons Serotdatpovias Tv doga- 
AH pet’ éXvrióov ayadav evaéBeuav épyáterat. 

Aéyetas é mote «prod povoxepw xehadriy èE 
aypov T@ lIlIepucXet kopoh vat, xai Aáymova pev 
TOV pavTw, ws elde TO képas ioyupòv Kal oTtepeòv 
èx uécov TOU peTwrov TepuKos, eimetv Ott Óvetv 
ovawy fév TH Toker Suvvacte@v, THS Covkvüióov 
kai Ilepexréous, eis Eva tTreptaTtnoetat TO kpáros 


1 ganv 7d older edd., Coraés, Fuhr and Blass; Bekker ŝon 
with the MSS.: benr. 
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address, and that into his haughtiness there entered 
a good deal of disdain and contempt for others; he 
praises, on the other hand, the tact, complaisance, 
and elegant address which Cimon showed in his 
social intercourse.! But we must ignore Ion, with 
his demand that virtue, like a dramatic tetralogy, 
have some sort of a farcical appendage. Zeno, 
when men called the austerity of Pericles a mere 
thirst for reputation, and swollen conceit, urged 
them to have some such thirst for reputation 
themselves, with the idea that the very assumption 
of nobility might in time produce, all unconsciously, 
something like an eager and habitual practice of it. 

VI. These were not the only advantages Pericles 
had of his association with Anaxagoras. It appears 
that he was also lifted by him. above superstition, 
that feeling which is produced by amazement at 
what happens in regions above us. It affects those 
who are ignorant of the causes of such thiugs, and 
are crazed about divine intervention, and confounded 
through their inexperience in this domain ; whereas 
the doctrines of natural philosophy remove such 
ignorance and inexperience, and substitute for ti- 
morous and inflamed superstition that unshaken 
reverence which is attended by a good hope. 

A story is told that once on a time the head of a 
one-horned ram was brought to Pericles from his 
country-place, and that Lampon the seer, when he 
saw how the horn grew strong and solid from the 
middle of the forehead, declared that, whereas 
there were two powerful parties in the city, that 
of Thucydides and that of Pericles, the mastery 
would finally devolve upon one man,—the man to 


1 Cf. Cimon, ix. 
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map d wyévovro TÒ onpetov: tov & ’Avakayopar 
ToU paviou GuakoTrévros ‘miSeiEar tov éyxépadov 
ov TeTANpwKdTa THY Bdow, adr okby waTrEp 
@ov éx ToU TavTOS ayyelou cuvwALGONKOTA KATA 
Tov rómov Ékeivov O0ev 7) pita Tov Képatos exe 
Thy àpxyýv. xa) tore pèv OavpacOfvat Tov 
'AvaEaryópav bm TOV mapóvrov, orALyw 9 Dorepov 
tov Aáymrova, tod uév Qovxvbidou karaXvOévros, 
TOv 6é Tov Syuov mpayuárov ouaXdse áàmávtov 
vo TO llepucXet yevouévov. 

'ExcoXve © ovdér, olpat, kai tov dvoukóv 
émituyyavery kai tov pavtiv, Tod èv TH aitiay, 
ToU ÔÈ TO TéAOS KAAS ékXayuBdvovros: UTéKELTO 
yap TO pev, èx tivwy yéyove kal mâs mépuxe, 
Oewpiicat, TQ € Tpos Tí yéyove Kal Ti onpaiver, 
mpoeureiv. oi dé Tis altias Tv eÜpeciv àvaipesw 
elvat Aéyovres TOU onpelov oùx Emivoodal apa 
tois Oeiots xal Ta Teyvgrà Ttv cupBddwv 
dÜeroüvces, opous te Sicxav xal Pata Trvpaóv 
xal yvouóvov ámockiacpoUs dv ÉxagTov aitia 
Twi kal x«arac xev) apetov elvai Tivos TETOLNTAL. 
rabTa. pev obv lacs érépas éc Ti mparyuaretcas. 

VII. ‘O 82 IlepueXjs véos uév dv adó0pa 
Tov pov evaaBeiro. xai yap édoxee lletoi- 
eTpáro TQ Tupdvyp Td Eidos euhepys elvai, 
thy te $wovjv noetay obcav avtod xai Tip 
yAàrrav eUrpoxov év TQ SiaréyecOat Kai raxetav 
oi cóbpa *yépovres éfemXyrrovro mpos THY 
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whom this sign had been given. Anaxagoras, 
however, had the skull cut in two, and showed that 
the brain had not filled out its position, but had 
drawn together to a point, like an egg, at that 
particular spot in the entire cavity where the root 
of the horn began. At that time, the story says, 
it was Anaxagoras who won the plaudits of the 
bystanders; but a little while after it was Lampon, 
for Thucydides was overthrown, and Pericles was 
entrusted with the entire control of all the interests 
of the people. 

Now there was nothing, in my opinion, to prevent 
both of them, the naturalist and the seer, from 
being in the right of the matter; the one correctly 
divined the cause, the other the object or purpose. 
It was the proper province of the one to observe 
why anything happens, and how it comes to be 
what it is; of the other to declare for what purpose 
anything happens, and what it means. And those 
who declare that the discovery of the cause, in 
any phenomenon, does away with the meaning, 
do not perceive that they are doing away not only 
with divine portents, but also with artificial tokens, 
such as the ringing of gongs, the language of fire- 
signals, and the shadows of the pointers on sun- 
dials. Each of these has been made, through some 
causal adaptation, to have some meaning. However, 
perhaps this is matter for a different treatise. 

Vll. As a young man, Pericles was exceedingly 
reluctant to face the people, since it was thought 
that in feature he was like the tyrant Peisistratus ; 
and when men well on in years remarked also that 
his voice was sweet, and his tongue glib and speedy 
in discourse, they were struck with amazement at 
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e J / \ ; , 
óuoi0TTTG.  TÀoórov bé Kal yévous mpocovtos 
3 ^ ^ D ^ 
ajvTQ XajmpoU kai Pirwy of TXete Tov rjÓvvavto, 
, H ^ ^ ^ 
$ofBovpevos ¿tostparıoh ivar, TOY uév moXvruKOv 
WY: y ? b a , » VN 
ovdey émpattev, ev 8é Tais ortpateiais avip 
ayabos Rv xai diroxivduvos. — émel & ’Apioreidys 
pev arroteOvixer Kat Oeptotoxrrs éEerentwxel, 
/ ^ ^ : 
Kipwva 8' ai orpateiat Ta Trodda Tis “EXAdSosS 
éw xateiyov, ottw 87) d$épov o IlepwAfje TQ 
Syuw Tpoaéveuuev éavróv, ávri TOv T Xovoíov Kai 
OXbyaov Ta TOY TOAAMY Kal TevNnTwVY éAópevos 
y N ^ 
Tapa THY avTOD $cu "kic Ta Syuotixny obcav. 
arr’, ws orxe, Sebims pév Urowia mepureoety 
[4 e ^ , ? M A / 
tupavvidos, opav & àpuaTokparukóv Tov Kipova 


kal &uaepóvros v0 TOV kaXQv ká-yaÜ àv avdpav 


d'yam cyuevov, vrnile TOUS TOANOUS, üaáXeiav pèv 


éavrÓ, Svvapwv 0€ xav. ékeivov mrapac kevalópevos. 

EvOds cè xai Tots Trepi 77v Startav érépav TáEiw 
éméÜnkev. odov Te yàp év doret piay éwpato 
Thy èr’ ayopav kai To BovdAeuvTnpLov TropevopeEvos, 
KAnoes T€ Seitvwy Kal THY ToLavTHY ümacav 
diroppoavvnv xai cvvyfeiav. éféduTrev, ws év ols 
émoALTeUcaTO XpPÓVOLŞ AKPS yEevomévolts pas 
pndeva TY». ditwv emt Setrvov €dOeiv, mAV 
Evdpurtovéuov tod aveytod yapodvros axpt TÀv 
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the rescmblance. Besides, since he was rich, of 
brilliant lineage, and had friends of the greatest 
influence, he feared that he might be ostracized, and 
so at first had naught to do with politics, but 
devoted himself rather to a military career, where 
he was brave and enterprising. However, when 
Aristides was dead,! and Themistocles in banish- 
ment? and Cimon was kept by his campaigns for 
the most part abroad, then at last Pericles decided 
to devote himself to the people, espousing the 
cause of the poor and the many instead of the tew 
and the rich, contrary to his own nature, which was 
anything but popular. But he feared, as it would 
seem, to encounter a suspicion of aiming at tyranny, 
and when he saw that Cimon was very aristocratic 
in his sympathies, and was held in extraordinary 
affection by the party of the “Good and Truc," he 
began to court the favour of the multitude, thereby 
securing safety for himself, and power to wield 
against his rival. 

Straightway, too, he made a different ordering in 
his way of life. On one street only in the city was 
he to be seen walking,—the one which took him 
to the market-place and the  council-chamber. 
Invitations to dinner, and all such friendly and 
familiar intercourse, he declined, so that during the 
long period that elapsed while he was at the head 
of the state, there was not a single friend to whose 
house he went to dine, except that when his 
kinsman Euryptolemus gave a wedding feast, he 
attended until the libations were made,? and then 


1 Soon after 468 B.C. 2 After 472 B.c. 
3 That is, until the wine for the symposium was krought in, 
and drinking began. 
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aTovOóQv mapayevóuevos evOUs é£avéaTg. ĉeval 

* M ^ A L4 L 

yàp ai duiroppootvat sravrós Ürykov mrepvyevéaÜat, 

/ , t * ` 4 
kal dvopiraxtov v cuvndeia to mpos O0fav 
, ^ ^ ^ 

ceuvóv ot THS adnOiwjs © aperis káXMa Ta 
Qaívera, TA pddtota $awópeva, xal rv ayabav 
, ^ $8 e Ld ^ 3 b e e M 
avdpav oddév obro Üavpáoctov rois ékrüs ws ó Ka 
?uépav Bios Toís a vvoDciv. 

ʻO 8é xai TQ juw! trò cvvexés Qevyov xai 
` / > , , / , 
Tov kópov olov èx Svadetppatov émXyatalev, ovk 
, \ * Pd , ? Q5 LIA Y A > * 
eri mavti T páyuc.Tt Xéyov, ovS del Tapiwy eis TO 
vAfjffos, GAN éavróv domep THY Ladapiviay 

t t M ~ , 
Tpujpu, pnot Kpitodraos, mpos tas peydadas 
ypeias émdidovs, TÀXXa è díXovs xal pyHTopas 
e f » r? ef ` , 
érépovs kaDiels émrparTev. adv &va aci yeveoOar 

s , id a t b , ^ 3 
tov 'E$iáXTQv, ôs Katékvoe TO xpatos THs êE 
' Apetov máyov Bovis, Todd}, xarà tov IIXd- 
Twva, Kal àxparov Tois moritais éXevÜepiav 
> ^ e , e e > , b 
oivoXoQv, Up’ hs, óamep mrov, é£vBpicavra Tov 

^ e ^ 
Shuov of kKcopQóomoiot Aéyovoi ‘ rreiDapxetv 
OUKETL TOAMaY, GAA Odkvew THY Ebfoiav xai 
tais vijoots émumóáv." 

VIII. TH pévroi nepi tov Biov ks.Tao evt) kai 
TQ peyéÜe. Tod d$povijgaros úpuóķovra Xoyov, 
orep Ópyavov, éfaprvóuevos Tapevérewe TON- 

^ b , , N ^ e ^ 
Aaxo0 TOv 'Ava£a'ryopav, olov Baórv tH pytoptxy 
To yap “ iyn- 
1 7$ 34pm Fuhr aud Blass, after Sauppe : 100 dfpov. 


^ X: , [4 t 
Tiv $voioXoytav  vroxeopevos. 
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straightway rose up and departed. Conviviality is 
prone to break down and overpower the haughtiest 
reserve, and in familiar intercourse the dignity 
which is assumed for appearance's sake is very hard 
to maintain. Whereas, in the case of true and 
genuine virtue, “ fairest appears what most appears," 
and nothing in the conduct of good men is so 
admirable in the eyes of strangers, as their daily 
walk and conversation is in the eyes of those who 
share it. ü 

And so it was that Pericles, seeking to avoid the 
satiety which springs from continual intercourse, 
made his approaches to the people by intervals, 
as it were, not speaking on every question, nor 
addressing the people on every occasion, but offering 
himself like the Salaminian trireme, as Critolaüs 
says, for great emergencies. The rest of his policy 
he carried out by commissioning his friends and 
other public speakers. One of these, as they say, 
was Ephialtes, who broke down the power of the 
Council of the Areiopagus, and so poured out for 
the citizens, to use the words of Plato,! too much 
“undiluted freedom," by which the people was 
rendered unruly, just like a horse, and, as the 
comic poets say, “no longer had the patience to 
obey the rein, but nabbed Euboea and trampled on 
the islands." 

VIII. Moreover, by way of providing himself with 
a style of discourse which was adapted, like a 
musical instrument, to his mode of life and the 
grandeur of his sentiments, he often made an 
auxiliary string of Anaxagoras, subtly mingling, as 
it were, with his rhetoric the dye of natural science. 


1 Republic, viii. p. 562 c. 
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Aovovv TOvTO Kal TrávT1) TeAETLOUPYOY, ws o Octos 
IIXárov pnei, “mpos TQ etpuns elvat. kr9od- 
» , , A] hj , L4 
pevos” èx guaiodoyias, xai To Tpócdopov éd- 
«Ucas ETL THY TOV NOYWY TEXVNV, TOXU TrüvTOV 
Onjveyke. 010 kal Tv émíkXnauwv avr yeverOar 
Aéyovaw Kaito. Ties GTO TMV ols ékóopoe THY 
TOM, ot & amo THs êv Tf TortEla Kal tais 
, 
otpatnyiats 6vvápeos ‘Odvpriov abróv olovrat 
mpocayopevO vav kai cuvdpapety oùðèv áméowev 
, s ^ , ^ 3 M M , 
amò TOAAG@Y Tpocovrov TQ dvÓpi tw Sakav. 
ai pnévTo, Kwpwmdiat Tov TOTE SibacKddwy Tovey 
\ M ^ / , / N 

TE TWOANAS Kal petra YEAWTOS ádewoTov dwvas 
els avTov, érl rÔ Noy uáXta ra Thy TpoTwvupiay 

/ ^ P ^» ` DE ` 
yevéaÜa, ndodos, “Bpovrâv”  uév avróv xai 
“dotpanteyv, ste Snunyopotn, “ 6ewvóv 66 kepav- 
vòv èv yAwoon dépew " Xeyóvzov. 

Atapynpovevetar é Tis Kai Oovkvótóov tod 

` ^ 

MeXqgcíov Xóyos eis tw Oewórgra To) Tepi- 
KXéovs perà maibiâs eipuuévos. Ùv pèv yap ò 
Oovevdidys TOv xaXQv xai ayabdy avdpav, xai 

^ » L4 ^ ^ , 
mTAeia Tov avtTerroAttevoato TQ Ilepixret ypovov: 
'Apyióápov 66 To) Aaxedaipoviwy Baciréws 
vuvÜavouévov mrórepov aùtòs ?) IDLepikNie vraXaíet 
BéXriov, “Orav,” eimev, '* éyo karafáXo ma- 
Aaiwy, éketvos ávTtAéyov ws OÙ TéTTOKE, VIKÂ 

t ^ ,5 

Kat uerame(Üe. ToUs ópüvras. 

Où uyv àXXà xal aùtòs o llepikXMijs wept TOv 
Aóyov evdafis Hv, wor cael mpos tò fua 
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It was from natural science, as the divine Plato 
says,! that he “ acquired his loftiness of thought and 
perfectness of execution, in addition to his natural 
gifts," and by applying what he learned to the art 
of speaking, he far excelled all other speakers. It 
was thus, they say, that he got his surname ; though 
some suppose it was from the structures with which 


he adorned the city, and others from his ability as 


a statesman and a general, that he was called 
Olympian. It is not at all unlikely that his re- 
putation was the result of the blending in him of 
many high qualities. But the comic poets of that 
day, who let fly, both in earnest and in jest, many 
shafts of speech against him, make it plain that hc 
got this surname chiefly because of his diction ; 
they spoke of him as “thundering” and 
“ lightening” when he harangued his audience,? 
and as “wielding a dread thunderbolt in his 
tongue." 

There is on record also a certain saying of Thu- 
cydides, the son of Melesias, touching the clever per- 


bL 


suasiveness of Pericles, a saying uttered in jest. / 


Thucydides belonged to the party of the * Good and 
True," and was for a very long time a political 
antagonist of Pericles. When Archidamus, the king 
of the Lacedaemonians, asked him whether he or 
Pericles was the better wrestler, he replied : ** When- 
ever I throw him in wrestling, he disputes the fall, 
and carries his point, and persuades the very men 
who saw him fall." 

The truth is, however, that even Pericles, with all 
his gifts, was cautious in his discourse, so that when- 


1 Phaedrus, p. 270 a. 
3 Cf. Aristophanes, Acharnians, 528-531. 
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Badifwv evyeto Tots Üeois pndé ppa pndev 
éxTegety ükovros avTOD Tpós THY TpoKElmevny 
xXpetav àváppoaTov. éyypadov pèv ovv oùðèv 
, , M ^ , , 
aTOXéXovre mAy Tov wWhdiopatwy arno- 
pvnpoveverar © óAtya mavrámaaciv: olov TÒ THY 
Alywav os Anpynv tov Tlepaids adereiv xe- 
^ N N ` , L4 ld ^ 
Aeücai, Kal TO TOv TÓXeuov 70m Pdvar Kabopay 
amo lleXomovv5cov Tpoodepóuevov. Kai more 
^ N lA a ^ 3 [4 
ToD LodokAréous, Óóre cvoTpaTwyOv éfémXevoe 
peT avtov, Taida Kadrov émaivécavros, “Ov 
povov,” é$m, “tas yeipas, à Lopoxres, Set 
v ` , ’ M M ^ 
xaÜapàs E€yew Tov otpatnyov, adda Kal Tas 
ower.” o 8606 XrmoíuBporós now Ste Tous Ev 
v , , , / , ^ , 
Xápe TeÜvgkóras éykopuátov ml rod Býuartos 
áÜavárovs éXeye yeyovévas kaÜdmep tovs Peous: 
où yap Exeivous avTOUS opQuev, àXXà Tais Tipas 
ác ëxovot, Kai tois ayabois à mapéyovoiv, 
áÜBavárovs elvat texpapopeba: abr. obv Vrápxew 
Kal Trois UTrép THs TaTpidos à roÜavobauiv. 
IX. Erel 06 Qoucvdidns uév dpictoxpatixijy 
N ^ z e A , 
tiva TV Tod llepueXéovs vmoypájeu ToXMrecav, 
/ a 
'" Aóyo uev obcav Snuoxpatiav, €pyqo È bro ToU 
, , b , [d » LA \ ^ 
mpwrov avopos àpxmv, dAXXoi 66 odd) TpÕTOV 
bar’ éxeívov aci vuv Ófuov émi KAnpovyias kal 
Üccpixà kal uoh Siavopas mpoaxÜTjvau, Kaxds 
, / , ^ , ld 
éQugÜévra Kal yevóperov ToXvTeA? Kal aKko- 
AacTov UTO TOY TOTE TOALTEVLUTwWY üvTi TO- 
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ever he came forward to speak he prayed the gods 
that there might not escape him unawares a single 
word which was unsuited to the matter under dis- 
cussion. In writing he left nothing behind him ex- 
cept the decrees which he proposed, and only a few 
in all of his memorable sayings are preserved, as, for 
instance, his urging the removal of /Egina as the 
* eye-sore of the Piræus,” and his declaring that he 
“ already beheld war swooping down upon them from 
Peloponnesus." Oncealso when Sophocles, who was 
general with him on a certain naval expedition,! 
praised a lovely boy, he said: “It is not his hands 
only, Sophocles, that a general must keep clean, but 
his eyes as well" Again, Stesimbrotus says that, in 
his funeral oration over those who had fallen in the 
Samian War, he declared that they had become im- 
mortal, like the gods; “the gods themselves," he 
said, ** we cannot see, but from the honours which 
they receive, and the blessings which they bestow, 
we conclude that they are immortal." So it was, he 
said, with those who had given their lives for their 
country. 

IX. Thucydides describes? the administration of 
Pericles as rather aristocratic,—‘“ in name a democ- 
racy, but in fact a government by the greatest 
citizen." But many others say that the people was 
first led on by him into allotments of public lands, 
festival-grants, and distributions of fees for public 
services, thereby falling into bad habits, and becom- 
ing luxurious and wanton under the influence of his 
public measures, instead of frugal and self-sufficing. 


1 Against Samos, 440—439 B.C. 
2 [n the encomium on Pericles, ii. 65, 9. 
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Let us therefore examine in detail the reason for this 
change in him. 

In the beginning, as has been said, pitted as he 
was against the reputation of Cimon, he tried to 
ingratiate himself with the people. And since hc 
was the inferior in wealth and property, by means 
of which Cimon would win over the poor, —furnish- 
ing a dinner every day to any Athenian who wanted 
it, bestowing raiment on the elderly men, and remov- 
ing the fences from his estatesthat whosoever wished 


- might pluck the fruit, ——Pericles, outdone in popular 


arts of this sort, had recourse to the distribution of 
the pe people’ s own wealth. This was on the advice of 
Damonides, of the deme Oa, as Aristotle has stated. 3 


made him either First Archon, or Archon Thes- 
mothete, or King Archon, or Archon Polemarch. 
These offices were in ancient times filled by lot, 
and through them those who properly acquitted 
themselves were promoted into the Areiopagus. 
For this reason all the more did Pericles, strong 
in the affections of the people, lead a successful 
party against the Council of the Areiopagus. Not 
only was the Council robbed of most of its jurisdic- 
tion by Ephialtes, but Cimon also, on the charge of 
being a lover of Sparta and a hater of the people, was 
ostracized,3—-a man who yielded to none in wealth 

1 The discussion of this change in Pericles from the methods 
of a demagogue to the leaders ip described by Thucydides, 


continues through chapter xv. — ? Const. of Athens, xxvii. 4. 
* 461 z.o. Cf. Cimon, xvii. 2. 
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tous BapBapovs xai wpmuuárov ToXXÓv xai 
Aaóípov éumemXqkóra THY TOMY, cs eV Toís 
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xai mólos £a xe TOD Kipwvos, ?yrrquévovs pèv émi 
TOV pwav THs ATTiKljs, TpocOoxkQvTas òè Bapuv 
els érovs ópav móXepov. aicÜópevos obv o llepi- 
KAÑS oU Oxvnae xyapiaaaÜa, ‘rots TONNO, AANA 
To Widiopa ypdyras aùtòs éxdder Tov avdpa, 
KaKelvos KaTENOa@v? elprjvmv emoinae rais ToAECLD. 
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orep àmix0ovro TQ Ilepixret kal Tois Aois 
ónnayoryots. 

1 dppenevéa Tara Cobet, Sintenis?, Fuhr, Blass; éppoyeve- 
arérnv Bekker, with the MSS. 


? kareA0v Sintenis?, Fuhr, Blass; áxeA0iv Bekker, with 
the MSS. 
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and lineage, who had won most glorious victories over 
the Barbarians, and had filled the city full of money 
and spoils, as is written in his Life. Such was the 
power of Pericles among the people. 

X. Now ostracism involved legally a period of 
ten years’ banishment. Butin the meanwhile? the 
Lacedemonians invaded the district of Tanagra with 
a great army, and the Athenians straightway sallied 
out against them. So Cimon came back from his 
banishment and stationed himself with his tribesmen 
in line of battle, and determined by his deeds to rid 
himself of the charge of too great love for Sparta, in 
that he shared the perils of his fellow-citizens. But 
the friends of Pericles banded together and drove him 
from the ranks, on the ground that he was under sen- 
tence of banishment. For which reason, it is thought, 
Pericles fought most sturdily in that battle, and was 
the most conspicuous of all in exposing himself to 
danger. And there fell in this battle all the friends 
of Cimon to a man, whom Pericles had accused with 
him of too great love for Sparta. Wherefore sore 
repentance fell upon the Athenians, and a longing 
desire for Cimon, defeated as they were on the 
confines of Attica, and expecting as they did a 
grievous war with the coming of spring. So then 
Pericles, perceiving this, hesitated not to gratify the 
désires of the multitude, but wrote with his own 
hand the decree which recalled the man. Whereupon 
Cimon came back from banishment and made peace ? 
between the cities. For the Lacedemonians were 
as kindly disposed towards him as they were full 
of hatred towards Pericles and the other popular 
leaders. 


: 1 457 B.C. ? 450 B.C. 
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Some, however, say that the decree for the restora- 
tion of Cimon was not drafted by Pericles until a 
secret compact had been made between them, 
through the agency of Elpinicé, Cimon’s sister, to 
the effect that Cimon should sail out with a fleet of 
two hundred ships and have command in foreign 
parts, attempting to subdue the territory of the 
King, while Pericles should have supreme power in 
the city. And it was thought that before this, too, 
Elpinice had rendered Pericles more lenient towards 
Cimon, when he stood his trial on the capital charge 
of treason.! Pericles was at that time one of the 
committee of prosecution appointed by the people, 
and on Elpinice’s coming to him and supplicating 
him, said to her with a smile : “ Elpinice, thou art an 
old woman, thou art an old woman, to attempt such 
tasks." However, he made only one speech, by way 
of formally executing his commission, and in the 
end did the least harm to Cimon of all his accusers. 

How, then, can one put trust in Idomeneus, who 
accuses Pericles of assassinating the popular leader 
Ephialtes, though he was his friend and a partner in 
his political program, out of mere jealousy and envy 
of his reputation? These charges he has raked up 
from some source or other and hurled them, as if so 
much venom, against one who was perhaps not in all 
points irreproachable, but who had a noble disposi- 
tion and an ambitious spirit, wherein no such sav- 
age and bestial feelings can have their abode. As 
for Ephialtes, who was a terror to the oligarchs and 
inexorable in exacting accounts from those who 
wronged the people, and in prosecuting them, his 
enemies laid plots against him, and had him slain 


1 463 B.c. Cf. Cimon, xiv. 2-4. 
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secretly by Aristodicus of Tanagra, as Aristotle says.! 
As for Cimon, he died on his campaign in Cyprus.” 

- XI. Then-the aristocrats, aware even some time 
before this that Pericles was already become the 
greatest citizen, but wishing nevértheless to have 
some one in the city who should stand up against 
him and blunt the edge of his power, that it might 
not be an out and out monarchy, put forward 
Thucydides of Alopecé, a discreet man and a relative 
of Cimon, to oppose him. He, being less of a war- 
rior than Cimon, and more of a forensic speaker aud 
statesman, by keeping watch and ward in the city, 
and by wrestling bouts with Pericles on the bema, 
soon bought the administration into even poise. 

He would not suffer the party of the ** Good and 
True," as they called themselves, to be scattered up 
and down and blended with the populace, as 
heretofore, the weight of their character being thus 
obscured by numbers, but by culling them out and 
assembling them into one body, he made their 
collective influence, thus become weighty, as it werc 
a counterpoise in the balance. Now there had been 
from the beginning a sort of seam hidden beneath 
the surface of affairs, as in a piece of iron, which 
faintly indicated a dixergence between the popular 
and the aristocratic programme; but the emulous 
ambition of these two men cut a deep gash in the 
state, and caused one section of it to be called the 
** Demos,” or the People, and the other the “ Oligoi," 
or the Few. At this time, therefore, particularly, 
Pericles gave the reins to the people, and made his 
policy one of pleasing them, ever devising some 


1 Const. of Athens, xxv. 4. 
3 440 p.c. Cf. Cimon, xviii., xix. 
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! rovs juloers Fuhr and Blass, after Cobet : nuloess. 
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sort of a pageant in the town for the masses, or a 
feast, or a procession, “amusing them like children 
with not uncouth delights,” } and sending out sixty 
triremes annually, on which large numbers of the 
citizens sailed about for eight months under pay, 
practising at the same time and acquiring the art 
of seamanship. In addition to this, he despatched 
a thousand settlers to the Chersonesus,? and five 
hundred to Naxos, and to Andros half that number, 
and a thousand to Thrace to settle with the Bisaltae, 
and others to Italy, when the site of Sybaris was 
settled, which they named Thurii. All this he 
did by way of lightening the city of its mob of 
lazy and idle busybodies, rectifying the embarrass 
ments of the poorer people, and giving the allie: 
for neighbours an imposing garrison which should 
prevent rebellion. 

XII. But that which brought most delightful 
adornment to Athens, and the greatest amazement 
to the rest of mankind; that which alone now 
testifies for Hellas that her ancient power and 
splendour, of which so much is told, was no idle 
fiction, —I mean his construction of sacred edifices, 
—this, more than all the public measures of Pericles, 
his enemies maligned and slandered. They cried 
out in the assemblies: * The people has lost its fair 
fame and is in ill repute because it has removed the 
public moneys of the Hellenes from Delos into its 
own keeping, and that seemliest of all excuses which 
it had to urge against its aceusers, to wit, that out 
of fear of the Barbarians it took the public funds 


1 An iambic trimeter from an unknown source. 
? 447 p.c. Cf. chapter xix. 1-2. 
3 444 B.o. Sybaris had been destroyed in 510 v.c. 
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from that sacred isle and was now guarding them in 
a stronghold, of this Pericles has robbed it. And 
surely Hellas is insulted with a dire insult and 
manifestly subjected to tyranny when she sees that, 
with her own enforced contributions for the war, 
we are gilding and bedizening our city, which, for 
all the world like a wanton woman, adds to her 
wardrobe precious stones and costly statues and 
temples worth their millions.” 

For his part, Pericles would instruct the people 
that it owed no account of their moneys to the 
allies provided it carried on the war for them and 
kept off the Barbarians; “not a horse do they 
furnish,” said he, “not a ship, not a hoplite, but 
money simply ; and this belongs, not to those who 
give it, but to those who take it, if only they furnish 
that for which they take it in pay. And it is but 
meet that the city, when once she is sufficiently 
equipped with all that is necessary for prosecuting 
the war, should apply her abundance to such works 
as, by their completion, will bring her everlasting 
glory, and while in process of completion will bring 
that abundance into actual service, in that all sorts 
of activity and diversified demands arise, which 
rouse every art and stir every hand, and tring, as it 
were, thé whole city under pay, so that she not 
only adorns, but supports herself as well from her 
own resources." 

And it was true that his military expeditions 
supplied those who were in the full vigour of man- 
hood with abundant resources from the common 
funds, and in his desire that the unwarlike throng 
of common labourers should ncither have no share 
at all in the public receipts, nor yet get fees for 
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laziness and idleness, he boldly suggested to the 
people projects for great constructions, and designs 
for works which wouid call many arts into play and 
involve long periods of time, in order that the 
stay-at-homes, no whit less than the sailors and 
sentinels and soldiers, might have a pretext for 
getting a beneficial share of the public wealth. 
The materials to be used wore stone; bronze, Ivory; 
gold, ebony, and cypress-wood; the arts which 
should elaborate and work up these materials were 
those of carpenter, moulder, bronze-smith, stone- 
cutter, dyer, worker in gold and ivory, painter, 
embroiderer, embosser, to say nothing of the 
forwarders and furnishers of the material, such as 
factors, sailors and pilots by sea, and, by land, wagon- 
makers, trainers of yoked beasts, and drivers. There 
were also rope-makers, weavers, leather-workers, 
road-builders, and miners. And since each par- 
ticular art, like a general with the army under his 
separate command, kept its own throng of unskilled 
and untrained labourers in compact array, to be as 
instrument unto player and as body unto soul in 
subordinate service, it came to pass that for every 
age, almost, and every capacity the city's great 
abundance was distributed and scattered abroad by 
such demands. 

XIII. So then the works arose, no less towering 
in their grandeur than inimitable in the grace of 
their outlines, since the workmen eagerly strove to 
surpass themselves in the beauty of their handicraft. 
And yet the most wonderful thing about them was 
the speed with which they rose. Each one of 
them, men thought, would require many successive 
generations to complete it, but all of them were 
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fully completed in the heyday of a single adininis- 
tration. And yet they say that once on a time 
when Agatharchus the painter was boasting loudly of 
the speed and ease with which he made his figures, 
Zeuxis heard him, and said, * Mine take, and last, 
a long time." And it is true that deftness and 
speed in working do not impart to the work an 
abiding weight of influence nor an exactness of 
beauty; whereas the time which is put out to loan 
in laboriously creating, pays a large and generous 
interest in the preservation of the creation. For 
this reason are the works of Pericles all the more to 
be wondered at; they were created in a short time 
foralltime. Each one of them, in its beauty, was 
even then and at once antique ; but in the freshness 
of its vigour it is, even to the present day, recent 
and newly wrought. Such is the bloom of perpetual 
newness, as it were, upon these works of his, which 
makes them ever to look untouched by time, as 
though the unfaltering breath of an ageiess spirit 
had been infused into them. 

His general manager and general overseer vas T 
Pheidias, although the several works had great 
architects and artists besides. Of the Parthenon, 
for instance, with its cella of a hundred feet in 
length, Callicrates and Ictinus were the architects ; 
it was Coroebus who began to build the sanctuary of 
the mysteries at Eleusis, and he planted the columns 
on the floor and yoked their capitals together with 
architraves; but cn his death Metagenes, of the 
deme Xypete, carried up the frieze and the upper 
tier of columns; while Xenocles, of the deme 
Cholargus, set on high the lantern over the shrine. 
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For the long wall, concerning which Socrates says! 
he himself beard Pericles introduce a measure, 
Callicrates was the contractor. Cratinus pokes fun 
at this work for its slow progress, and in these 
words :— 
* Since ever so long now 
In word has Pericles pushed the thing; in fact he 
does not budge it.” ? 


The Odeum, which was arranged internally with 
many tiers of seats and many pillars, and which had 
a roof made with a circular slope from a single peak, 
they say was an exact reproduction of the Great 
King’s pavilion, and this too was built under the 
superintendence of Pericles. Wherefore Cratinus, in 
his “Thracian Women,” rails at him again :— 


“The squill-head Zeus! lo! here he comes, 
The Odeum like a cap upon his cranium, 
Now that for good and all the ostracism is o'er.” ? 


Then first did Pericles, so fond of honour was he, 
get a decree passed that a musical coptest be held as 
part of the Panathenaic festival. He himself was 
elected manager, and prescribed how the contestants 
must blow the flute, or sing, or pluck the zither. 
These musical contests were witnessed, both then 
and thereafter, in the Odeum. 

The Propylaea of the acropolis were brought to 
completion in the space of five years, Mnesicles being 
their architect. A wonderful thing happened in the 
course of their building, which indicated that the 
goddess was uot holding herself aloof, but was a 

1 Plato, Gorgias, p.455 e. 

2 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Alt. Frag. 
i. p. 100. 3 Kock, op. cit. i. p. 35. 
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‘helper both in the inception and in the completion 


of the work. One of its artificers, the most active 
and zealous of them all, lost his footing and fell 
from a great height, and lay in a sorry plight, 
despaired of by the physicians. Pericles was much 
cast down at this, but the goddess appeared to him 
in a dream and prescribed a course of treatment for 
him to use, so that he speedily and easily healed 
the man. It was in commemoration of this that he 
set up the bronze statue of Athena Hygieia on the 
acropolis near the altar of that goddess, which was 
there before, as they say. 

But it was Pheidias who produced the great golden 
image of the goddess, and he is duly inscribed on the 
tablet as the workman who made it. Everything, 
almost, was under his charge, and all the artists and 
artisans, as I have said, were under his superintend- 
ence, owing to his friendship with Pericles. This 
brought envy upon the one, and contumely on the 
other, to the effect that Pheidias made assignations 
for Pericles with free-born women who would come 
ostensibly to see the works of art. The comic poets 
took up this story and bespattered Pericles with 
charges of abounding wantonness, connecting their 
slanders with the wife of Menippus, a man who was 
his friend, and a colleague in the generalship, and 
with the bird-culture of Pyrilampes, who, since he 
was the comrade of Pericles, was accused of using 
his peacocks to bribe the women with whom Pericles 
consorted. 

And why should any one be astonished that men 
of wanton life lose no occasion for offering up sacri- 
fices, as it were, of contumelious abuse of their 
superiors, to the evil deity of popular envy, when 
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even Stesimbrotus of Thasos has ventured to make 
public charge against Pericles of a dreadful and 
fabulous impiety with his son’s wife? To such 
degree, it seems, is truth hedged about with difficulty 
and hard to capture by research, since those who 
come after the events in question find that lapse of 
time is an obstacle to their proper perception of 
them; while the research of their contemporaries 
into men’s deeds and lives, partly through envious 
hatred and partly through fawning flattery, defiles 
and distorts the truth. 

. XIV. Thucydides and his party kept denouncing 
Pericles for playing fast and loose with the.public 


monéys and annihilating th ues. Pericles 
therefore asked the people in assembly whether 
they thought he had expended too much, and on 
their declaring that it was altogether too much, 
* Well then," said he, “let it not have been spent on 
your account, but mine, and I will make the inscrip- 
tions of dedication in my own name.” When Pericles 
had said this, whether it was that they admired his 
magnanimity or vied with his ambition to get the glory 
of his works, they cried out with a loud voice and bade 
him take freely from the public funds for his outlays, 
and to spare naught whatsoever. “And finally he 
ventured to undergo with Thucydides the contest of 
the ostracism, wherein he secured his rival’s banish- 
ment,! and the dissolution of the faction which had 
been arrayed against hirgZ 

XV. Thus, then, seeing that political differences 
were entirely remitted and the city had become a 
smooth surface, as it were, and altogether united, he 
brought under his own control Athens and all the 
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issues dependent on the Athenians,— tributes, armies, 


triremes, the islands, the sea, the vast power derived, 


from Hellenes, vast also from Barbarians, and. a 
supremacy that was securely hedged about with 
ances. But then he was no longer the same man as 
before, nor alike submissive to the people and ready 
to yield and give in to the desires of the multitude 
as a steersman to the breezes. Nay rather, forsaking 
his former lax, and sometimes rather effeminate 
M LEM 

management of the people, as it were a flowery and 
Soft melody, he struck the high and clear note of an 
aristacratic and kingly statesmanship, and employing 
it for the best interests of all in a direct and 
undeviating fashion, heed the people, for the most 
part willingly, by his persuasions and instructions. 
And yet there were times when they were sorely 
vexed with him, and then he tightened the reins and 
forced them into the way of their advantage with 
a master's hand, for all the world like a wise phy- 
sician, who treats a complicated disease of long 
Standing occasionally with harmless indulgences to 
please his patient, and occasionally, too, with caustics 
and bitter drugs which work salvation. For whereas 
all sorts of distempers, as was to be expected, were 
rife in a rabble which possessed such vast empire, he 
alone was <o endowed by nature that he could 
manage each one of these cases suitably, and more 
than anything else he used the people's hopes and 
fears, like rudders, so to speak, giving timely check 
to their arrogance, and allaying and comforting their 
despair. Thus he proved that rhetoric, or the art of 


speaking, is, to use Plato's words,! * an enchantment 
! Phaedrus, p 271 c. 
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Trepi avTOv éraipovs kaXoÜvres, adtov Ò ávropócat 
jj) Tvpavvijaety. keXevovTes, WS AoUpPPET POU "pos 
Snpoxpatiay kai fapvrépas Tepi avtov ovens 
urepoxis. ó 06 Tyrexrcdns wapabedwxévar noir 
avTQ TOU; AÜnvaiovs 


IIóXeóv te dópovs avtas T€ TONELS, TAS pev 
deity, Tas Ò dvaAvew, 
Adiva Teiyn, TA peév oixodopety, TA 8 Ererta® 
, z 
marv kara fáXXetv, 
, [A L4 , , ^ , * 
arovóds, Suvapiv, kpáros, eiprvryv, mTXoÜTÓv T 
evdaipoviav TE. 


` ^ \ > . >> 2 ` ` / 
Kat TavTa kaipós oùx HY ovd axu) Kal yapts 
1 Suvduer also Fuhr and Blass with S; Bekker has xal 
Suvipet 
2 exlrporov.... exeivoy Madvig's restoration, adopted b 
Fuhr and Blass: én) mois viéi Bié0evro, éxeivos (willed their 
property to their sons). 5 rà ò Oreiro. Fuhr: rà 8$ abrd. 
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of the soul," and that hez chiefest business is a careful 
study of thé affections and passions, which are, so to 
speak, strings and steps of the soul, requiring a very 
judicious fingering and striking. The reason fer his 
success was not his power as a speaker merely, but, 
as Thucydides says,! the reputation of his life and the” 
confidence reposed in him as one who was manifestly 
proven tp be utterly disinterested and superior to 
bribes. “He made the city, great as it was when he 
took it, the greatest and richest of all cities, and grew 
to be superior in power to kings and tyrants.) Some 
of these actually appointed him guardian of their 
sons, but he did not make his estate a single drachma 
greater than it was when his father left it to him. 
XVI. Of his power there can be no doubt, since 
Thucydides gives so clear an exposition of it, and the 
comic poets unwittingly reveal it even in their mali- 
cious gibes, calling him and his associates *new Peisis- 
tratidae," and urging him to take solemn oath not to 
make himself a tyrant, on the plea, forsooth, that his 
preéminence was incommensurate with a democracy 
and too oppressive. Telecleides says? that the 


ponema had handed over to him 


“« With the cities’ assessments the cities themselves. 
to bind or release as he pleases, 

Their ramparts of stone to build up if he likes, and 
then to pull down again straightway, 

Their treatics, their forces, their might, peace, and 


riches, and all the fair gifts of good fortune. v 
(Rocers.) 


And this was not the fruit of a golden moment, nor 


1 ii. 65, 8. 
? In a play of unknown name. Kock, op. cit. i. p. 220. 
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avOovans è$ Opa moMTelas, GANG TEeccapdKovTa 
pev érg Tpwtevuv èv Ediddtas kal Aeokpárais 
xai Mupwvidas kal Kipwor kai Torpidas kai 
GouxvóiGauws, perà 06 thv Oovevdidov xaráAvatv 
kal Tov óarpakta pòv oUk ékárro TOY mevreka(óeka 
érQv Ótmveki) kai play obaav év rais évtavotots 
cTpaTwyíats apynv kal duvacteiay xtnodpevos, 
> L4 t bi , 4 e M tA , 
épvrakey éavróv dvadwtov ÙTÒ xpnuárov, kaí- 
mep où Tavrámaciv apyas Éxov vrpós Xpnuati- 
av, àXXà TOV TaTp@ov Kal Sixatoy TTXoUTOV, ws 
P» 9 [4 > L4 , , 
uT aperovpevos expuyot uijre ToXXÀ mpárypara 
kai dvatptBas daxoMovuévo qapéxou, avvéra£ev 
eis oikovoyíav tjv eTo pdotny Kal axpuBea rárqv 
elvat.  ToUe yap émereéíovs xapmoUs ümavras 
áÜpóovs émimpackey, ita TÀv ávarjkaiev ékaa Tov 
eE dyopas wvovpevos 6uókei tov Biov ral Tà Trepi 
thy Slatay. dev ody hus Hy évyMkois tratoly 
HE ^ N , , > , , 
ovde yuvarkl Sairns yopnyos, adr’ énéudovro 
Tiv èpýuepov tavTny kal cuvmyuévqv eis T0 
axpiBéotatov Oamávqv, ovddevos, olov èv oikia 
peyan xal mpaypacw àdOóvow, mepippéovros, 
, N 
GANA TavTos èv àvaXopaTos, TavTÓs dé Ayu- 
> 3 ^ A 4 , t A 
patos de ápiÜuoD kai uérpov Babifovtos. o dé 
macayv avTod THY ToLaUTHY avvéyov axpiBetar els 
hv olxétns, Evayyerdos, ws Erepos ovdels ed mepv- 
^ s 
KOS 1) kareakevaa uévos LTO TOD IlepixA€ous Trpós 
oikovopíav. 
'Amábovra! pév obv tadta ths 'Avafayópov 
, ^ 
cojías, eiye kai tip oikiav éxeivos é£éXvme kal 
! 'Axdbovra Valckenaer's restoration of the MS. &ravra ; 
Bekker changes to àrdóe. 
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the culminating popularity of an administration that 
bloomed but for a season ; nay rather he stood first 
for forty yearel. among such men as Ephialtes, 
Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucy- 
dides, and after the deposition of Thucydides and his 
ostracism, for no less than fifteen of these years did 
he secure an imperial sway that was continuous and 
unbroken, by means. of his annual tenure of the office 
of general During all these years he kept himself 
untainted by corruption, although he was not 
altogether indifferent to money-making ; indeed, the 
wealth which was legally his by inheritance from his 
father, that it might not from sheer neglect take to 
itself wings and fly away, nor yet cause him much 
trouble and loss of time when he was busy with 
higher things, he set into such orderly dispensation 
as he thought was easiest and most exact. This was 
to sell his annual products all together in the lump, 
and then to buy in the market each article as it was 
needed, and so provide the ways and means of daily 
life. For this reason he was not liked by his sons 
when they grew up, nor did their wives find in him 
a liberal purveyor, but they murmured at his expendi- 
ture for the day merely and under the most exact 
restrictions, there being no surplus of supplies at all, 
as in a great house and under generous circum- 
stances, but every outlay and every intake proceeding 
by count and measure. His agent in securing all 
this great exactitude was a single servant, Evangelus, 
who was either gifted by nature or trained by Pericles 
so as to surpass everybody else in domestic economy. 

Itis true that this conduct was not in accord with 
the wisdom of Anaxagoras, since that philosopher 


33/ 


1 Reckoning roundly from 469 to 429 B.C. 
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THY wopav à$fkev apyny xai pndroBotoyv vm 
évOovatacpod xal peyadroppoouvns, où TabTÓv 
© éativ, olar, Gewpntixod pirocogou xal ToN- 
^ , M , e bl , , x > ^ 
tixod Bios, GAN 0 uév avopyavov kai ámpoaóei) 
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actually abandoned his house and left his land to lie 
fallow for sheep-grazing, owing to the lofty thoughts 
with which he was inspired. But the life of a specu- 
lative philosopher is not the same thing, I think, as 
that of a statesman. The one exercises his intellect 
without the aid of instruments and independent of 
external matters for noble ends; whereas tlie other, 
inasmuch as he brings his superior excellence into 
close contact with the common needs of mankind, 
must sometimes find wealth not merely one of the 
necessities of life, but also one of its noble things, as 
was actually the case with Pericles, who gave aid to 
many poor men. And, besides, they say that Anaxa- 
goras himself, at a time when Pericles was absorbed 
in business, lay on his couch all neglected, in his 
old age, starving himself to death, his head already 
muffled for departure, and that when the matter 
came to the ears of Pericles, he was struck with 
dismay, and ran at once to the poor man, and be- 
sought him most fervently to live, bewailing not so 
much that great teacher's lot as his own, were he 
now to be bereft of such a counsellor in the conduct 
of the state. Then Anaxagoras—so the story goes 
—unmuffled his head and said to him, “ Pericles, 
even those who need a lamp pour oil therein." 


- XVII. When the Lacedaemonians began to be 


annoyed by the increasing power of the Athenians, 
Pericles, by way of inciting the people to cherish 
yet loftier thoughts and to deem itself worthy of 
great achievements, introduced a bill to the effect 
that all Hellenes wheresoever resident in Europe or. 
in Asia, small and la jties ali invited 
o sen l i th This was to 
deliberate concerning the Hellenic sanctuaries which 
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& xarémpncav oi BapRapot, kal T&v Ovardy ås 
óe(Aovoiw imép THs 'EXXd6os evEdpevor Toís 
0cois Ste mpos tos BapBdpous éuáxovro, kal 
Tie ÜaXdárT9s, mws mAéwor mavres áÓcds Kal 
Tiv elpnvnv &yociw. mi raûra Ò avdpes eikoct 
TOV ÜTép TevTNKOVTA ETH yeyovorov éméud8noav, 
àv Tévre èv "Iovas kal Awpteis Tovs év Acia 
Kal vnowwtas aypt AéoBou xal 'Pó8ov mapeká- 
Aovv, mévte ÔÈ rovs ev ‘EXAnaTOvT@ xal Opaxy 
péxpt Bufavtiov tomous émnjecav, kal wévte émi 
TovTots eis Borwriav xai Dwxida Kai Heroróv- 
v)gov, ex O€ TAÚTNS ià Aokpáv eri TW T™pogot- 
KOV Tymeupov Ews "Arapvavias Kal "Ap Bpaxias 
ameatuAncav: of 66 Xovrol Òe EvBoias én’ 
Oiraíovs kai tov Ma^iéa kóXmov xai POidtas 
"Axatots «ai Oeacarovs émopevovro, oupret- 
Govtes i lévai Kal peréxeiw TOv Bovrevpatwv én’ 
eipjv Kal Koworpayia THS “EXAdOos. empaxOn 
dé ovdév, ode avvåh bov ai TONELS, Aaxedatpovioy 
UTevavTLwOevTwV, às Aéyerat, Kal TO TpOTOV ÈV 
Tledorowyjae THs Telpas éreyxGeions. TeÛTO 
èv oùv mapeDéuny evderxvupevos avTov TO $pó- 
ynpa kai TH peyaXoopoa wy. 

XVIII. 'Ev ó6 crat oTparnyiats eddoxipel 
pM Ta, Sea TH do pareay, OuUTE paxns exovans 
TOAANV aomrornra Kal kivOvvov Exovciws dTTÓ- 
HEvos, obre TOUS êK TOU mapaBdrreoOar Xpnca- 
pévous TúXN Aayumpá Kat Gavpasbévtas OS perá- 
Aous Syrwv xai pupopevos cTpaTTyoós,. dei T€ 
Aéyov Tpós TOUS moXiTas @S oov êr avrQ 
pevodow áÜárvaTo, mdvta TÓv ypóvov. 
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the Barbarians had burned down, concerning the 
sacrifices which were due to the gods in the name of 
Hellas in fulfilment of vows made when they were 
fighting with the Barbarians, and concerning the 
sea, that all might sail it fearlessly and keep the 
peace. To extend this invitation, twenty men, of 
such as were above fifty years of age, were sent out, 
five of whom invited the Ionians and Dorians in Asia 
and on the islands between Lesbos and Rhodes ; five 
visited the regions on the Hellespont and in Thrace 
as far as Byzantium; five others were sent into 
Boeotia and Phocis and Peloponnesus, and from here 
by way of the Ozolian Locrians intothe neighbouring 
continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia; while 
the rest proceeded through Euboea to the Oetaeans 
and the Maliac Gulf and the Phthiotic Achaeans 
and the Thessalians, urging them all to come and 
take part in the deliberations for the peace and 
common welfare of Hellas. /But nothing was accom- 
plished, nor did the cities come together by deputy, 
owing to the opposition of the : Lacedaemonians, as it 
is said, since the effort met with its first check in 
Peloponnesus. I have cited this incident, however, 
to show forth the man's disposition and the greatness 
of his thoughts. J 

XVIII. In his capacity as general, he was famous 
above all things for his saving caution; he neither 
undertook of his own accord a battle involving much 
uncertainty and peril, nor did he envy and imitate 
those who took great risks, enjoyed brilliant good- 
fortune, and so were admired as great generals; and 
he was for ever saying to his fellow-citizens that, so 
far as lay in his power, they would remain alive 
forever and be immortals. 
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‘Opav cè Torpidnyv tov Torpaiov dia tas 
TpoTepov evtvyxias kai bia TÒ TipacOar tape- 
povTws èx TOY moAXegikQv oùv ovderl xatpo 
TapacKxevalopevoy eis Botwtiay éuBadeiv, xai 
TETELKOTA TOV èv día TOS dpícrovs xai 
dirotipotatous éÜeXovri oTpareveaÜat, xiX(ovs 
yevouévovus veu TAS ANANS Suvdpews, karéxew 
émeipüro kai mapakaXetv èv TQ Órnuo, TO pwn- 
povevóuevov eimov, ws e uù) TelOotto TepuceAet, 
TOV ye coQorarov ovx dpapTiceTat ovpQovXov 
avapeivas Xpóvov. TOTE èv obv pETpiws EvdoKi- 
noe TOUT eiTwv driyats È Darepov rjuépats, ws 
avnyyerOn teOveas uiv adtos Torpidns mept 
Kopovetav 7yrT10eis paxn, TeÜveoTes è moXXol 
káryaÜoi Tv ToM TOV, ueyáXqv ToDro TQ llepi- 
&Xet pet’ eUvotas 6o£av Tjveykev, ws avdpl Ppovipw 
Kal PtAOTONLTH. 

XIX. Tév 0é orparnyav nyarnOn pv 7) mepi 
Xeppóvggov avtov partota, swrnptos yevopévn 
Tois avToOt Katockovat Tav 'EXXivov: où yàp 
póvov érroixous "AOnvaiwy xiXovs Kopicas ppw- 
gev evavdpia Tas TóXews, GAG Kal Tov abyéva 
Sialwoas épvyact kal mpoBAnpacw èk Oardtrns 
els ÜáXarrav dmeteiyice Tas KaTadpouas TÓÀV 
Opgrâv Tepixexvuévov Th Xeppovnaw, kai móe- 
pov év6eAexi) xai Bapùv éFéxreroev, & ovveiyerto 
mavta Tov xpóvov 5 ywpa BapBapixais dvape- 
piypevn yerTvidoect Kal yépovsa Nnotnpiov 
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So when he saw that Tolmides, son of Tolmaeus, 
all-on account of his previous good-fortune and of 
the exceeding great honour bestowed upon him for 
his wars, was getting ready, quite inopportunely, to 
make an incursion into Boeotia, and that he had 
persuaded the bravest and most ambitious men of 
military age to volunteer for the campaign,—as many 
as a thousand of them, aside from the rest of his 
forces,——he tried to restrain and dissuade him in the 
popular assembly, uttering then that well remem- 
bered saying, to wit, that if he would not listen to 
Pericles, he would yet do full well to wait for that 
wisest of all counsellors, Time. This saying brought 
him only moderate repute at the time; but a few 
days afterwards, when word was brought that Tol- 
inides himself was dead after defeat in battle near 
Coroneia,! and that many brave citizens were dead 
likewise, then it brought Pericles great repute as 
well as goodwill, for that he was a man of discretion 
and patriotism. 


—á 
XIX. Of all his expeditions, that to the Cherso: 


.hesus? was held in most loving remembrance, since 
it proved the salvation of the Hellenes who dwelt 
there. Not only did he bring thither a thousand 
Athenian colonists and stock the cities anew with 
vigorous manhood, but he also belted the neck of the 
isthmus with defensive bulwarks from sea to sea, and 
so intercepted the incursions of the ZI hracians who 
swarmed about the Chersonesus, and shut out the 
perpetual and grievous war in which the country was 
all the time involved, in close touch as it was with 
neighbouring communities of Barbarians, and full to 
overflowing of robber bands whose haunts were on or 


1 447 B.C. 2 447 B.C. 
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within its borders. But he was admired and cele- 
brated even amongst foreigners for his cireumnaviga- 
tion of the Peloponnesus,! when he put to sea from 
Pegae in the Megarid with a hundred triremes. He 
not only ravaged a great strip of seashore, as 
Tolmides had done before him, but also advanced 
far into the interior with the hoplites from his ships, 
and drove all his enemies inside their walls in terror 
at his approach, excepting only the Sicyonians, who 
made a stand against him in Nemea, and joined 
battle with him ; these he routed by main force and 
set up a trophy for his victory. Then from Achaia, 
which was friendly to him, he took soldiers on board 
his triremes, and proceeded with his armament to 
the opposite mainland, where he sailed up the 
Acheloüs, overran Acarnania, shut up the people of 
Oeniadae behind their walls, and after ravaging and 
devastating their territory, went off homewards, 
having shown himself formidable to his enemies, but 
a safe and efficient leader for his fellow-citizens. For 
nothing untoward befcll,even as result of chance, 
those who took part in the expedition. 

XX. He also sailed into the Euxine Sea? with a 
large and splendidly equipped armament. There he 
effected what the Greek cities desired, and dealt 
with them humanely, while to the neighbouring 
nations of Barbarians with their kings and dynasts 
he displayed the magnitude of his forces and the 
fearless courage with which they sailed whithersoever 
they pleased and brought the whole sea under their 
own control. He also left with the banished Sinop- 
ians thirteen ships of war and soldiers under 
command of Lamachus to aid them against Timesi- 


! 453 B.O. 2 Probably about 430 B.c. 
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leos. When the tyrant and his adherents had been 
driven from the city, Pericles got a bill passed 
providing that six hundred volunteers of the 
Athenians should sail to Sinope and settle down 
there with the Sinopians, dividing up among them- 
selves the houses and lands which the tyrant and his 
followers had formerly occupied. 

But in other matters he did not accede to the vain 
impulses of the citizens, nor was he swept along 
with the tide wlien they were eager, from a sense 
of their great power and goat fortene, to lay hands 
again upon Egypt and molest the realms of the 
King which lay along the sea. Many also were 
possessed already with that inordinate and in- 
auspicious passion for Sicily which was afterwards 
kindled into flame by such orators as Alcibiades. 
And some there were who actually dreamed of 
Tuscany and Carthage, and that not without a 
measure of hope, in view of the magnitude of their 
present supremacy and the full-flowing tide of success 
in their undertakings. 

XXI. But Pericles was ever trying to restrain 
this extravagance of theirs, to lop off their expansive 
meddlesomeness, and to divert the greatest part 
of their forces to the guarding and securing of what 
they had already won. He considered it a great 
achievement to hold the Lacedaemonians in check, 
and set himself in opposition to these in every 
way, as he showed, above all other things, by what 
he did in the Sacred War.! The Lacedaemonians 
made an expedition to Delphi while the Phocians 
had possession of the sanctuary there, and restored it 
to the Delphians ; but no so ner had the Lacedaemo- 


1 About 448 B.C. 
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nians departed than Pericles made a counter expedi- 
tion and reinstated the Phocians. And whereas the 
Lacedaemonians had had the “ promanteia,” or right 
of consulting the oracle in behalf of others also, which 
the Delphians had bestowed upon them, carved upon 
the forehead of the bronze wolf in the sanctuary, he 
secured from the Phocians this high privilege for the 
Athenians, and had it chiselled along the right side 
of the same wolf. 

XXII. That he was right in seeking to confine 
the power of the Athenians within lesser Greece, was 
amply proved by what came to passy To begin with, 
the Euboeans revolted,! and he crossed over to the 
island with a hostile force. Then straightway word 
was brought to him that the Megarians had gone 
over to the enemy, and that an army of the enemy 
was on the confines of Attica under the leadership 
of Pleistoanax, the king of the Lacedaemonians. 
Accordingly, Pericles brought his forces back with 
speed from Euboea for the war in Attica. He did 
not venture to join battle with hoplites who were so 
many, so brave, and so eager for battle, but seeing 
that Pleistoanax was a very young man, and that out 
of all his advisers he set most store by Cleandridas, 
whom the ephors had sent along with him, by 
reason of his youth, to be a guardian and an 
assistant to him, he secretly made trial of this man’s 
integrity, speedily corrupted him with bribes, and 
persuaded him to lead the Peloponnesians back out of 
Attica. 1 

When the army had withdrawn and had been 
disbanded to their several cities, the Lacedaemonians, 
in indignation, laid a heavy fine upon their king, 


1 446 B.C. 
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the full amount of which he was unable to pay, and 
so betook himself out of Lacedaemon, while Clean- 
dridas, who had gone into voluntary exile, was con- 
demned to death. He was the father of that 
Gylippus who overcame the Athenians in Sicily. And 
nature seems to have imparted covetousness to the 
son, as it were a congenital disease, owing to which 
he too, after noble achievements, was caught in base 
practices and banished from Sparta in disgrace. This 
story, however, I have told at length in my life of 
Lysander.! 

XXIII. When Pericles, in rendering his accounts 
for this campaign, recorded an expenditure of ten 
talents as “for sundry needs," the people approved 
it without officious meddling and without even in- 
vestigating the mystery. But some writers, among 
whom is Theophrastus the philosopher, have stated 
that every year ten talents found their way to Sparta 
from Pericles, and that with these he conciliated all 
the officials there, and so staved off the war, not 
purchasing peace, but time, in which he could make 
preparations at his lcisure and then carry on war all 
the better. However that may be, he again turned 
his attention to the rebels, and after crossing to 
Euboea with fifty ships of war and five thousand 
hoplites, he subdued the cities there. Those of the 
Chalcidians who were styled Hippobotae, or Knights, 
and who were preéminent for wealth and reputation, 
he banished their city, and all the Hestiaeans he 
removed from the country and settled Athenians in 
their places, treating them, and them only, thus 
inexorably, because they had taken an Attic ship 
captive and slain its crew. 


1 Chapters xvi. f. 
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XXIV. After_this when peace had heen made 
for thirty years between the Athenians and the 
Lacedaemonians, he got a decree passed ToT" his 


expedition to Samos, alleging against its people 
that, though they were ordered to break off their 
war against the Milesians, they were not complying. 

Now, since it is thought that he proceeded thus 
against the Samians to gratify Aspasia, this may be 
a fitting place to raise the query what great art 
or power this woman had, that she managed as she 
pleased the foremost men of the state, and afforded 
the philosophers occasion to disenss her in exalted 
terms and at great length. That she was a Milesian 
by birth, daughter of one Axiochus, is generally 
agreed; and they say that it was in emulation of 
Thargelia, an Ionian woman of ancient times, that 
she made her onslaughts upon the most influential 
men. This Thargelia came to be a great beauty and 
was endowed with grace of manners as well as clever 
wits. Inasmuch as she lived on terms of intimacy 
with numberless Greeks, and attached all her consorts 
to the king of Persia, she stealthily sowed the seeds 
of Persian sympathy in the cities of Greece by means 
of these lovers of hers, who were men of the greatest 
power and influence. And so Aspasia, as some say, 
was held in high favour by Pericles because of her 
rare political wisdom. Socrates sometimes caine to 
see her with his disciples, and his intimate friends 
brought their wives to her to hear her discourse, 
although she presided over a business that was any- 
thing but honest or even reputable, since she kept a 
house of young courtesans. And Aeschines? says 


1 440 B.C. 
2 Aeschines the Socratic, in a dialogue entitled ‘‘Aspasia,” 


not extant. 
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that Lysicles the sheep-dealer, a man of low birth 
and nature, came to be the first man at Athens by 
living with Aspasia after the death of Pericles. And 
in the “ Menexenus ” of Plato, even though the first 
part of it be written in a sportive vein, there is, at any 
rate, thus inueh of fact, that the woman had the 
reputation of associating with many Athenians as a 
teacher of rhetoric. However, the affection whieh 
Pericles had for Aspasia seems to have been rather 
of an amatory sort. For his own wife was near of 
kin to hiin, and had been wedded first to Hipponicus, 
to whom she bore Callias, surnamed the Riek; she 
bore also, as the wife of Pericles, Xanthippus and 
Paralus. Afterwards, since their married life was 
not agrceable, he legally bestowed her upon another 
man, with her own consent, and himself took 
Aspasia, and loved her exceedingly. Twice a day, 
as they say, on going out and on coming in from the 
market-place, he would salute her with a loving kiss. 

But in the comedies she is styled now the New 
Omphale, new Deianeira, and now Hera. Crativus! 
flatly called her a prostitute in these lines :— 
* Às his Hera, Aspasia was born, the child of Un- 

natural Lust, 
A prostitute past shaming.” 


And it appears also that he begat from her that 
bastard son about whom Eupolis, in his ** Demes," 
represented him as iuquiring with these words :— 
* And my bastard, doth he live? " 
to which Myroniles replies :— 
* Yea, and long had been a man, 
Had he not feared the misehief of his harlot-birth." 4 
1 In his ‘‘ Cheirons " (sce chapter iii. 3). 
? Kock, op. cit. i. p. 282. 71 
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So renowned and celebrated did Aspasia become, 
they say, that even Cyrus, the one who went to war 
with the Great King for the sovereignty of the Per- 
sians, gave the name of Aspasia to that one of his 
concubines whom he loved best, who before was 
called Milto. She was a Phocaean by birth, daugh- 
ter of one Hermotimus, and, after Cyrus had fallen 
in battle, was carried captive to the King,! and ac- 
quired the greatest influence with him. These things 
coming to my recollection as ] write, it were perhaps 
unnatural to reject and pass them by. 


XXV. But to return to the war against the Sa- 


mians, they accuse Pericles of getting the decree for 
this passed at “tli request of Aspasia and in the 
special behalf of the Milesians. For the two cities 
were waging their war for thé possession of Priene, 
and the Samians were getting the better of it, and 
when the Athenians ordered them to stop the 
contest and submit the casc to arbitration at Athens, 
they would not obey. So Pericles set sail and broke 
up the oligarchical government which Samos had, 
and then took fifty of the foremost men of the 
state, with as many of their children, as hostages, 
and sent them off to Lemnos. And yet they say 
that every one of these hostages effered him a talent 
on his own account, and that the opponents of de- 
mocracy in the city offered him many talents besides. 
And still further, Pissouthnes, the Persian satrap, 
who had much good-will towards the Samians, sent 
him ten thousand gold staters and interceded for the 
city. However, Pericles took none of these bribes, 
but treated the Samians just as he had determined, 
set up a demecracy and sailed back to Athens. Then 


1 Cf. Xenophon, Anabasis, i. 10, 2. 
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the Samians at once revolted, after Pissouthnes had 
stolen away their hostages fron Lemnos for them, 
and in other ways equipped them for the war. Once 
more, therefore, Pericles set sail against them. They 
were not victims of sloth, nor yet of abject terror, 
but full of exceeding zeal in their determination to 
contest the supremacy of the sea. In a fierce sea- 
fight which came off rear an island called Tragia, 
Pericles won a brilliant victory, with four and forty 
ships outfighting seventy, twenty of which were 
infantry transports. 

XXVI. Close on the heels of his victorious pur- 
suit came his seizure of the harbour, and then he 
laid formal siege to the Samians, who, somehow or 
other, still had the daring to sally forth and fight 
with him before their walls. But soon a second and 
a larger armament came from Athens, and the 
Samians were completely beleaguered and shut in. 
Then Pericles took sixty triremes and sailed out into 
the main sea, as most authorities say, bccause he 
wished to meet a fleet of Phoenician ships which was 
coming to the aid of the Samians, and fight it at as 
great a distance from Samos as possible; but accord- 
ing to Stesimbrotus, because he had designs on 
Cyprus, which seems incredible. But in any case, 
whichever design he cherished, he seems to have 
made a mistake. For no sooner had he sailed off 
than Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a philosopher 
who was then acting as general at Samos, despising 
either the small number of ships that were left, or 
the inexperience of the generals in charge of them, 
persuaded his fellow-citizens to make an attack upon 
the Athenians. In the battle that ensued the 
Samians were victorious, taking many of their enemy 
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monras b€ vats SiapGeipavtes, éxpàvro TH 
@ardacon xai maperiÜevro TÀv avayKaiwy pds 
Tov TrüXepov baa pù TpoTEpov elyov. Ud 86 ToU 
MeXMocov xai Ilepixréa pow avTOv ’Apioto- 
TEANS HTTNOHVaL vavpaxovvTa TrpóTepov. 

Oi òè Zapo tods atypaXorovs TOv 'AOmqvaiev 
avOvBpivovres čottĶov eis TO péTwrov yAadxas: 
kal yap éxeivovs oi "A@nvaio. capawav. ù 66 
odpawa va)s otiw vómpopos èv TÒ cipwpa, 
kotXoTépa, ÔÈ Kal yaoTpoedys, Gae Kal TOVTOTO- 
petv! kai TaxyuvauTeiv. ovtw Ò wvopdáaO1 &:a TÒ 
m pórov év Xduw pavivat, IIoXvkpárovs Tvpávvov 
kaTackevácavTos. Tpos Tav’ta Ta aTÜyuara M- 
yovat kai Tò Apia rodávevv nrixOat: 


bw ld e 65 , , [4 a 
2v 0 ONLOS ETTLY WS 7TOXV'y, aupaTos. 


XXVII. IIvOópevos & oov o Iepers Tij èm 
aTparoTéOov cupdopàv  éfoxÜe. xarà Tayos. 
kat tov MeAiscov mpds avTOv avtita¥apévou 
«parcas kai TpeNráuevos TOUS moepiovs eùhùs 
mepteteryile, Gamrávg Kal ypovw âro 1) Tpav- 
pact xai xivdvvos TOV TOXwTOV TeEptyevéoOaL 
kai cvveAetv thy móħv Bovropevos. émel òè 
Ovoxepaivovras TH TPP Toùs 'AÜmvaíove xai 
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! movroropeiv MSS. and Blass: $oproQopetv (a conjecture of 
Coraés, to carry freight). 
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captive, and destroying many of their ships, so that 
they commanded the sea and laid in large store of 
such necessaries for the war as they did not have 
before. And Aristotle says that Pericles was himself 
also defeated by Melissus in the sea-fight which pre- 
ceded this. i 

The Samians retaliated upon the Athenians by 
branding their prisoners in the forehead with owls ; 
for the Athenians had once branded some of them 
with the samaena. Now the samaena is a ship of 
war with a boar’s head design for prow and ram, but 
more capacious than usual and paunchlike, so that 
it is a good deep-sea traveller and a swift sailer too. 
It got this name because it made its first appearance 
in Samos, where Polycrates the tyrant had some 
built. To these brand-marks, they say, the verse of 
Aristophanes ! made riddling reference :— 


* For oh! how lettered is the folk of the Samians ! " 


XXVII. Be that true or not, when Pericles learned 
of the disaster which had befallen his fleet, he came 
speedily to its aid. And though Melissus arrayed 
his forces against him, he conquered and routed the 
enemy and at once walled their city in, preferring to 
get the upper hand and capture it at the price of 
money and time, rather than of the wounds and deadly 
perils of his fellow-citizens. And since it was a hard 
task for him to restrain the Athenians in their im- 
patience of delay and eagerness to fight, he separated 
his whole force into eight divisions, had them draw 
lots, and allowed the division which got the white 
bean to feast and take their ease, while the others 


1 From his Babylonians, not extant. Kock, op. cit. i. p. 
408. 
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L4 ` 9 > ` i -3 1 1 ie "p ay 
kai dace tous év eùmabelais Tisà yevopévovs did the fighting. And this is the reason, as they 


NeveNY repay ékeivgv arò TOD XevkoD KUapOU say, why those wile Hae had e ume 
LO LEE horis QE E yere a s enia ed 
P \ ` ^ » x B S ly 4 

* M E pm agen i add TOV 161 i nes in his admiration ot their novelty, and 
pwvos ToD pnYaviKod Ta MALE Sy T pre- that Artemon the engineer was with him there, who, 
cal E và nent: i A VOM ORTES since he was lame, and so had to be brought on a 

; : Á VORTA. TOV epu < stretcher to the works which demanded his instant 

T poo Kopibopevor óvopaÓ ivar Tepupopntov. TOUTI | attention, was dubbed Periphoretus. Heracleides 
HER UE Hpaxdeidns o llovrucos ENÉYXEL Toîs Ponticus, however, refutes this story out of the 
,AvakpéovTos TOV)AaCV, ev ols 0 mepijóporos poems of Anacreon, in whieh Artemon Periphoretus 
Aprénav ovowaceT at moais éumpoaÜev HrLKLaLs is mentioned many generations before the Samian 
ToU mepi 2apov TOÀÉuov kal TOY Tpaypárov War and its events. And he says that Artemon was 
4 éxeivwy: tov È "Apréuevdá not tpupepoy Tiwa very luxurious in his life, as well as weak and panic- 
TQ Piw kai mpos Tovs dófovs uaXakóv óvra kal stricken in the presence of his fears, and therefore 
kaTaTAiyya Ta ToAAa pev olco xaÜéteaÜDau, for the most part sat still at home, while two servants 


held a bronze shield over his head to keep anything 
from falling down upon it. Whenever he was forced 
to go abroad, he had himself carried in a little 


^ > + "^ e^ ^ ^ "^ 
xao aoniða THs reparis avtou Ovetv oixetov 
[4 M ^ ^ 
UTepexovrov, GATE pnòèv épmreaetv TOv ávoev, 
et 66 Biachein mpoedOeiv, ev kNMwibio kpeuaa TO 
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EE, ^ >A which was berne along just above the 

MARA: TA OP: SUTNI epipepopevoyv Kopilecbat, ee a the ground. On this. icc he was 
2 oa oDTo ran iv ar meprpópnTov. called Periphoretus. 

a) NI Evaro à Tre TOR Xapiev mapa- XXVIII. After eight months the Samians surren- \ 

O TORTOP 9 Tle pexrijs TA TELXN kaÜeiXe kal Tas dered, and Pericles tore down their walls, took away 
PAS mapedaBe Kal Xpypace TONNO eCnpiacer, their ships of war, and laid a heavy fine upon them, 
Ov Tà MEV eùl ùs eia jveykav! of Xdpsor, Tà Ò év part of which they paid at once, and part they agreed 
xpóvo pyrà Tafdapevor karoiaew óuýpovs wrav. to pay at a fixed time, giving hostages therefor. To 
Aovpis È 0 Záguos ToUTOLS emitpayw@det TONNY these details Duris the Samian adds stuff for tragedy, 
@poTnta TOV ‘AOnvaiwy xai tov Tlepixdéous accusing the Athenians and Pericles of great 
kaTnyopav, hv oUre Oovuxubdidns (oTÓpnukcv ovr brutality, which is recorded neither by Thucydides, 

2 "Eóopos oUT ’Aptotorédns: GAN o0 adryOederv nor Ephorus, nor Aristotle. But he appears not to 


speak the truth when he says, forsooth, that Pericles 


L4 £ » M , 
EOLKEV, WS apa TOUS Tpi)pápyous Kal ToUs ém- 
PX had the Samian trierarchs and marines brought into 


l elonveyxay Fuhrand Blass, with FaS : freykay. 
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the market-place of Miletus and crucified there, and 
that then, when they had already suffered grievously 
for ten days, he gave orders to break their heads in 
with clubs and make an end of them, and then cast 


‘their bodies forth without burial rites. Atall events, 


since it is not the wont of Duris, even in cases where 
he has no private and personal interest, to hold his 
narrative down to the fundamental truth, it is all the 
more likely that here, in this instance, he has given a 
dreadful portrayal of the calamities of his country, 
that he might calumniate the Athenians. 

When Pericles, after his subjection of Samos, had 
returned to Athens, he gave honourable burial 
to those who had fallen in the war, and for the 
oration which he made, according to the custom, 
over their tombs he won the greatest admiration. 
But as he came down from the bema, while the rest 
of the women clasped his hand and fastened wreaths 
and fillets on his head, as though he were some 
victorious athlete, Elpinice drew nigh and said: 
* This is admirable in thee, Pericles, and deserving of 
wreaths, in that thou hast lost us many brave citizens, 
not in a war with Phoenicians or Medes, like my 
brother Cimon, but in the subversion of an allied and 
kindred city." On Elpinice's saying this, Pericles, 
with a quiet smile, it is said, quoted to her the verse 
of Archilochus :— 


* Thou hadst not else, in spite of years, perfumed 
thyself.” 1 


Ion says that he had the most astonishingly great 
thoughts of himself for having subjected the 

1 That is, *'thou art too old to meddle in affairs.” Cf. 
chapter x. 5. 
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4 , ^ ^ 
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'HAetos.  éOókovv Õè srávres ex yuvacxos A praôı- 
KS yeyovévat. 
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Samians ; whereas Agamemnon was all of ten years 
in taking a barbarian city, he had in nine months 
time reduced the foremost and most powerful people 
of Ionia. And indeed his estimate of himself was 
not unjust, nay, the war actually brought with it much 
uncertainty and great peril, if indeed, as Thucydides 
says, the city of Samos came within a very little/ 
of stripping from Athens her power on the sea. 
- XXIX. After this, when the billows of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War were already rising and swelling, he 
persuaded the people to send aid and succour to the 
Corcyraeans 2 in their war with the Corinthians, and 
so to attach to themselves an island with a vigorous 
naval power at a time when the Peloponnesians were 
as good as actually at war with them. But when the’ 
people had voted to send the aid and succour, he 
despatched Lacedaemonius, the son of Cimon, with 
only ten ships, as it were in mockery of him. Now/ 
there was much good-will and friendship on the part 
of the house of Cimon towards the Lacedaemonians. 
In order, therefore, that in case no great or con- 
spicuous achievement should be performed under the 
generalship of Lacedaemonius, he might so be all the 
more caluminated for his laconism, or sympathy with 
Sparta, Pericles gave him only a few ships, and sent 
him forth against his will. And in general he was 
prone to thwart and check the sons of Cimon, on 
the plea that not even in their names were they 
genuinely native, but rather aliens and strangers, 
since one of them bore the name of Lacedaemonius, 
another that of Thessalus, and a third that of Eleius. 
And they were all held to be the sons of a woman of 
Arcadia.’ 

1 viii. 76, 4. 


2 433 B.C. 5 Cf, Cimon, xvi. 1. 
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Accordingiy, being harshly criticised because of 
these paltry ten ships, on the ground that he bad 
furnished scanty aid and succour to the needy 
friends of Athens, but a great pretext for war to 
her accusing enemies, he afterwards sent out other 
ships, and more of them, to Corcyra,—the ones 
which got there after the battle.! 

The Caxinthjans were incensed at this procedure, 
and denounced the Athenians at Sparta, and were 
joined by the Megarians, who brought their com- 
plaint that from every market-place and from all 
the harbours over which the Athenians had control, 
they were excluded and driven away, contrary to the 
common law and the formal oaths of the Greeks; 
the Aeginetans also, deeming themselves wronged 
and outraged, kept up a secret wailing in the ears of 
the Lacedaemonians, since they had not the courage 
to accuse the Athenians openly. At this juncture 
Potidaea, too, a city that was subject to Athens, 
although a colony of Corinth, revolted, and the 
siege laid to her hastened on the war all the 
more. 

"Notwithstanding all, since embassies were repeat- 

edly sent to Athens, and since Archidamus, the 
king of the Lacedaemonians, tried to bring to a 
peaceful settlement most of the accusations of his 
allies and to soften their anger, it does not seem 
probable that the war would have come upon the 
Athenians for any remaining reasons, if only they) 
could have been persuaded to rescind their decree 
against the Megarians and be reconciled with them. , 
And therefore, since it was Pericles who was most 
of all opposed to this, and who incited the people t 


1 Cf. Thucydides, i. 50, 5. 
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1 wpds rovs Fuhr and Blass, with FaS: pds. 
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abide by their contention with the Megarians, he 
alone was held responsible for the war. 

XXX. They say that when an embassy had come 
from Laeedaemon to Athens to treat of these 
matters, and Pericles was shielding himself behind 
the plea that a eertain law prevented his taking 
down the tablet on whieh the deerec was inscribed, 
Polyalces, one of the ambassadors, cried : ** Well then, 
don't take it down, but turn the tablet to the wall ; 
surely there's no law preventing that." Clever as 
the proposal was, however, not one whit the more 
did Pericles give in. He must have secretly cherished, 
then, as it seems, some private grudge against the 
Megarians ; but by way of public and open charge 
he aecused them of appropriating to their own 
profane uses the sacred territory of Eleusis, and 
proposed a decree that a herald be sent to them, 
the same to go also to the Lacedaemonians with a 
denunciation of the Megarians. This decree, at any 
rate, is the work of Pericles, and aims at a reasonable 
and humane justification of his course. But after 
the herald who was sent, Anthemocritus, had been 
put to death through the agency of the Megarians, 
as it was believed, Charinus proposed a deeree 
against them, to the effect that there be irrecon- 
eilable and implacable enmity on the part of Athens 
towards them, and that whosoever of the Megarians 
should set foot on the soil of Attiea be punished 
with death; and that the generals, whenever they 
should take their ancestral oath of office, add to 
their oath this clause, that they would invade the 
Megarid twice during each succeeding year; and 
that Anthemocritus be buried honourably at the 
Thriasian gates, whieh are now called the Dipylum. 
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But the Megarians denied the murder of Anthe- 
mocritus, and threw the blame for Athenian hate on 
Aspasia and Pericles, appealing to those far-famed 
and hackneycd versicles of the * Acharnians " :— 


“ Simaetha, harlot, one of Megara's womankind, 
Was stolen by gilded youths more drunk than 
otherwise ; 
And so the Megarians, pangs of wrath all reeking 
hot, 
Paid back the theft and raped of Aspasia’s 
harlots two." ! 


XXXI. AVell, then, whatever the original ground 
for enacting the decree,—and it is no easy matter to 
determine this,—the fact that it was not rescinded 
all men alike lay to the charge of Pericles. Only, 
some say that he persisted in his refusal in a lofty 
spirit and with a clear perception of the best 
interests of the city, regarding the injunction laid 
upon it as a test of its submissiveness, and its 
compliance as a confession of weakness; while others 
hold that it was rather with a sort of arrogance and 
love of strife, as well as for the display of his power, 
that he scornfully defied the Lacedaemonians. 

But the worst charge of all, and yet the ond which 
has the most vouchers, runs something like this. 
Pheidias the sculptor was contractor for the great 
statue, as I have said, and being admitted to the 
friendship of Pericles, and acquiring the greatest 
influence with him, made some enemies through the 
jealousy which he excited ; others also made use of 
him to test the people and see what sort of a judge 
it would be in a case where Pericles was involved. 


I Verses 594 ff. 
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These latter persuaded one Menon, an assistant of 
Pheidias, to take a suppliant's scat in the market- 
place and demand immunity from punishment in 
case he should bring information and accusation 
against Pheidias. The people accepted the man's 
proposal, and formal prosecution of Pheidias was 
made in the assembly. Embezzlement, indeed, was 
not proven, for the gold of the statue, from the very 
start, had been so wrought upon and cast about it by 
Pheidias, at the wise suggestion of Pericles, that it 
could all be taken off and weighed,! and this is what 
Pericles actually ordered the accusers of Pheidias to 
do at this time. 

But the reputation of his works nevertheless 
brought a burden of jealous hatred upon Pheidias, 
and especially the fact that when he wrought the 
battle of the Amazons on the shield of the goddess, 
he carved out a figure that suggested himself as a 
bald old man lifting on high a stone with both hands, 
and also inserted a very fine likeness of Pericles 
fighting with an Amazon. And the attitude of the 
hand, which holds out a spear in front of the face of 
Pericles, is cunningly contrived as it were with a 
desire to conceal the resemblance, which is, however, 
plain to be seen from either side. 

Pheidias, accordingly, was led away to prison, and 
died there of sickness; but some say of poison 
which the enemies of Pericles provided, that they 
might bring calumny upon him. And to Menon 
the informer, on motion of Glycon, the people 
gave immunity from taxation, and enjoined upon 
the generals to make provision for the man’s 
safety. 


1 Cf, Thucydides, ii. 13, 5. 
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XXXII. About this time also Aspasia was put on 
trial for impiety, Hermippus the comic pcet being 
her prosecutor, who alleged further against her that 
she received free-born women into a place of assign- 
ation for Pericles. And Diopeithes brought in a bill 
providing for the public impeachment of such as did 
not believe in gods, or who taught doctrines regard- 
ing the heavens, directing suspicion against Pericles 
by means of Anaxagoras. The people accepted with 
delight these slanders, and so, while they were in this 
mood, a bill was passed, on motion of Dracontides, 
that Pericles should deposit his accounts of public 
moneys with the prytanes, and that the jurors should 
decide upon his case with ballots which had lain 
upon the altar of the goddess on the acropolis. But 
Hagnon amended this clause of the bill with the 
motion that the case be tried before fifteen hundred 
jurors in the ordinary way, whether one wanted to 
call it a prosecution for embezzlement and bribery, or 
malversation. 

(Well, then, Aspasia he begged off, by shedding 
copious tears at the trial, as Aeschines says, and 
by entreating the jurors; and he feared for Anax- 
agoras so much that he sent him away from the 
city. And since in the case of Pheidias he had 
come into collision with the people, he feared a 
jury in his own case, and so kindled into flame 
the threatening and smouldering war, hoping thereby 
to dissipate the charges made against him and allay 
the people’s jealousy, inasmuch as when great under- 
takings were on foot, and great perils threatened, 
the city entrusted herself to him and to him alone, 
by reason of his worth and power, Such, then, are 
the reasons which are alleged for his not suffering 
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the people to yield to the Lacedaemonians ; but the 
truth about it is not clear. 

XXXIII. The Lacedaemonians, perceiving that if 
he were deposed they would find the Athenians 
more pliant in their hands, ordered them to drive 
out the Cylonian pollution, in which the family of 
Pericles on his mother’s side was involved, as 
Thucydides states. But the attempt brought a 
result the opposite of what its makers designed, for 
in place of suspicion and slander, Pericles won even 
greater confidence and honour among the citizens 
than before, because they saw that their enemies 
hated and feared him above all other men. There- 
fore also, before Archidamus invaded Attica with 
the Peloponnesians, Pericles made public proclama- 
tion to the Athenians, that in case Archidamus, 
while ravaging everything else, should spare his 
estates, either out of regard for the friendly tie that 
existed between them, or with an eye to affording 
his enemies grounds for slander, he would make over 
to the city his lands and the homesteads thereon. 

Accordingly, the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
invaded Attica with a great host under the leader- 
ship of Archidamus the king. And they advanced, 
ravaging the country as they went, as far as 
Acharnae, where they encamped, supposing that the 
Athenians would not tolerate it, but would fight 
with them out of angry pride. (Pericles, however, 
looked upon it as a terrible thing to join battle with 
sixty thousand Peloponnesian and Boeotian hoplites 

1 That is, members of the Alemaeonid family, which was 
involved in the stain of bloodguiltiness when the archon 
Megacles, about 636 B.c., sacrilegiously slew the followers of 
Cylon. See Plutarch, Solon, xii. 1-3; Thucydides, i. 126. 

21. 127,1. 
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! yopol Fuhr and Blass, with FS: xoAAoí. 
? sapéxeis Fuhr, with S: mapéxn. 


3 4vx3 . . . Üreoriw Fuhr and Blass, after Emperius : 
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(those who made the first invasion were as numerous 
as that), and stake the city itself upon the issue. 
So he tried to calm down those who were eager to 
fight, and who were in distress at what the enemy 
was doing, by saying that trees, though cut and 
lopped, grew quickly, but if men were destroyed it 
was not easy to get them again. And he would 
not call the people together into an assembly, 
fearing that he would be constrained against his 
better judgement, but, like the helmsman of a ship, 
who, when a stormy wind swoops down upon it in 
the open sea, makes all fast, takes in sail, and 
exercises his skill, disregarding the tears and 
entreaties of the sea-sick and timorous passengers, 
so he shut the city up tight, put all parts of it 
under safe garrison, and exercised his own judge- 
ment, little heeding the brawlers and malcontents. 
And yet many of his friends beset him with 
entreaties, and many of his enemies with threats 
and denunciations, and choruses sang songs of 
scurrilous mockery, railing at his generalship for its 
cowardice, and its abandonment of everything to 
the enemy. Cleon, too, was already harassing him, 
taking advantage of the wrath with which the 
citizens regarded him to make his own way toward 
the leadership of the people, as these anapaestic 
verses of Hermippus! show :— 


* 'Thou king of the Satyrs, why pray wilt thou not 
Take the spear for thy weapon, and stop the dirc 
talk 
With the which, until now, thou conductest the war, 
While the soul of a Teles is in thee? 


1 From his ‘‘ Moirai," or Fates. Kock, Com. Att. Frag., i. 
pp. 236 f. 
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If the tiniest knife is but laid on the stone 
To give it an edge, thou gnashest thy teeth, 
As if bitten by fiery Cleon.” 


XXXIV. However, Pericles was moved by no such 
things, but gently and silently underwent the 
ignominy and the hatred, and, sending out an 
armament of a hundred ships against the 
Peloponnesus, did not himself sail with it, but 
remained behind, keeping the eity under watch and 
ward and well in hand, until the Peloponnesians 
withdrew. Then, by way of soothing the multitude, 
who, in spite of their enemies departure, were 
distressed over the war, he won their favour by 
distributions of moneys and proposed allotments of 
conquered lands; the Aeginetans, for instance, he 
drove out entirely, and parcelled out their island 
among the Athenians by lot. And some consolation 
was to be had from what their enemies suffered. 
For the expedition around the Peloponnesus ravaged 
much territory and sacked villages and small cities, 
while Pericles himself, by land, invaded the Megarid 
and razed it all. Wherein also it was evident that, 
though their enemies did the Athenians much harm 
by land, they suffered much too at their hands by 
sea, and therefore would not have protracted the 
war to such a length, but would have speedily given 
up, just as Pericles prophesied in the beginning, had 
not a terrible visitation from heaven thwarted 
human calculations. 

As it was, in the first place, a pestilentia! 
destruction fell upon them! and devoured clean the 
prime of their youth and powcr. It weakened 


1 430 s.u. Cf. Thucydides, ii. 47-54. 
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1 &áxepyaá(erai Fuhr and Blass, with FaS : épyd(erac 
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them in body and in spirit, and made them 
altogether wild against Pericles, so that, for all the 
world as the mad will attack a physician or a father, 
so they, in the delirium of the plague, attempted 
to do him harm, persuaded thereto by his enemies. 
These urged that the plague was caused by the 
crowding of the rustic multitudes together into the 
city, where, in the summer season, many were 
huddled together in small dwellings and stifling 
barracks, and compelled to lead a stay-at-home and 
inactive life, instead of being in the pure and open 
air of heaven as they were wont. They said that 
Pericles was responsible for this, who, because of 
the war, had poured the rabble from the country 
into the walled city, and then gave that mass of 
men no employment whatever, but suffered them, 
thus penned up like cattle, to fill one another full 
of corruption, and provided them no change or 
respite. 

-— XXXV. Desiring to heal these evils, and at the 
same time to inflict some annoyance upon the 


enemy, he manned 2 hundred and fili ships. of war, 
and, after embarking many brave hoplites and 
horsemen, was on the point of putting out to sea, 
affording great hope to the citizens, and no less 
fear to the enemy in consequence of so great a 
force. But when the ships were already manned, 
and Pericles had gone aboard his own trireme, it 
chanced that the sun was eclipsed and darkness 
came on, and all were thoroughly frightened, 
looking upon it as a great portent. Accordingly, 
seeing that his stecrsman was timorous and utterly 
perplexed, Pericles held up his cloak before the 
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Orecov ! avro), kai vrapakaXvYras 1»por7)0€ ux Ti 
Secvov 3) OewoD Tiwos oletat onpetov: ws Ò ovK 
pn, “Ti obw," elev, “ éxeivo tovtou 9uadépe, 
mAnY Ste peiCov Te THS YAapmvdos éaTi TO TeTTOLN- 
Kos THY emisKoTnoW;” Tavta gév oiv év Tals 
axorais Aéyerar Tov Pirocodur. 

’Exrrevaoas & oùv o Tepixdijs ovr dXXo Te oret 
TiS Tapaaxevis akvov Spacat, moMoprýoas T€ 
Tiv i(epàv ’Emidsavpov édnida mapaoxobcav ws 
áXccopévgy amétuyxe Sta Thy vocov. érvyevouéyn 
yàp ovK avTovs povov, ANAA Kai rovs OTWOODY TH 
oTpaTta cuppitavtas mpocdiépOerpev. èr rovrov 
xaXerrás Siaxetpévous tous APnvatous mpds avrov 
éreipato Tapnyope kai àvaÜappivew. ov piv 
mapéAuce THY Gpynv oùðè peTeTELTE TPOTEPOV Ù 
Tas wn pous AaBovtas èr adtov eis Tas Xeipas Kal 
ryevopevous Kupious aderéa bar THY otpatnyiay Kat 
tnplacar Ypypaciv, àv apiO pov ot tov éXaytaTtov 
grevrexaíóeka  Tákavra, wevtnKovta È oi TOV 
srAeta Tov ypáhovow. émreypádn 86 tH Sinn kath- 
yopos, as pèv ‘TSopeveds réyer, Kréwv, ws 66 
@cddpactos, Luppias: 0 66 IIovrixós ‘Hpaxreldns 
Aaxpaíóav eipnke. 

XXXVI. Ta uév oiv Snpooia taytws Euedrre 
mavoecOat,? xaÜdmep Kévtpov ets TovTov pa 
TANYH Tov Oupov á$eorov TOv Tov Ta È 
oixeia moxOnpas elxev aUT@ xkará Te TOV Xotyuàv 

1 cà» ğyewv Fuhr and Blass, with FAS : ris bjews. 


? ravaea0a. Fuhr and Blass, with FaS, and after Reiske: 
waveo Oat. 
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man’s eyes, and, thus covering them, asked him if 
he thought it anything dreadful, or portentous of 
anything dreadful.  * No," said the steersman. 
* How then," said Pericles, “is yonder event 
different from this, except that it is something 
rather larger than my cloak which has caused the 
obscurity?” At any rate, this tale is told in the 
schools of philosophy. 

Well, then, on sailing forth, Pericles seems to 
have accomplished nothing worthy of his prepara- 
tions, but atter laying siege to sacred Epidaurus, 


which awakened a hope that it might be captured 


he had no such good fortune, because of the plague. 
Its fierce onset destroyed not only the Athenians 
themselves, but also those who, in any manner 
soever, had dealings with their ‘forces. ‘The 
Athenians being exasperated against him on this 
account, he tried to appease and encourage them. 
He did not, however, succeed in allaying their 
wrath, nor yet in changing their purposes, beforc 
they got their hostile ballots into their hands, 
became masters of his fate, stripped him of his 
command, and punished him with a fine.) The 
amount of this was fifteen talents, according to 
those who give the lowest, and fifty, according to 
those who give the highest figures. The public 
prosecutor mentioned in the records of the case 
was Cleon, as Idomeneus says, but according to 
Theophrastus it was Simmias, and Heracleides 
Ponticus mentions Lacratides. 

XXXVI. So much, then, for his public troubles ; 
they were likely soon to cease, now that the multi- 
tude had stung him, as it were, and left their passion 
with their sting; but his domestic affairs were in a 
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ovK OAlyous amoBaXovtT. TÓV émirnóeiov Kal 
c TáceL Bra rerapa'juéva } móppoÜev. ò yàp Trpeo- 
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uev expepeov él Yedore Tüs OlKOL SiarptBas 
avtTov kai TOUS Adyous obs émoteiro? peta TOV 
codi Ty. TevTáÜXov yap Twos ákovri matá- 
Eavtos "Exrittpov TOV Dapodrov aKouciws «al 
KATAKTELVAVTOS, ")uépav ANV dvaraoat pera 
IIporayópov Suv mropoDvra, TÓTEPOV TÒ axovttov a 
TOV Barovra Hadrov 1j 7) TOUS aywvodéras Kata TOV 
ópÜora rov Aóyov aitious xp?) Tov maGous wpyeta Ban. 
™ pos dé TOUTOLS «ai thv mepl Tis yuvatcos dia- 
Boray v vm Tob HavÜimmov now 0 XrnoipBpo- 
TOS eis TOUS ToAXOus ĉraorapivat, Kal óXos 
dvnKea Tov &xpi THS TErUTHS TQ veavia Kg T pos 
TOV Tatepa Tapa petvat THY Stapopay améBave 
yap 0 EdvOimmos ev TÊ AotLG vornaas. 
AméBaXe 8é xai T aSeAPHY ó o Heperi TOTE 
xai Tov KndeoTta@v Kal hitwy Tos TAeiaTovs Kal 


1 Siıarerapayuéva Fuhr and Blass, after Sauppe : d:arerapay- 
éve. 
2 éroeiro Fuhr and Blass, with F*S, and after Sauppe: 
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sorry plight, since he had lost not a few of his 
intimate friends during the pestilence, and had for 
some time been rent and torn by a family feud. 
The eldest of his legitimate sons, Xanthippus, who 
was naturally prodigal, and had married a young 
and extravagant wife, the daughter of Tisander, the 
son of Epilycus, was much displeased at his father’s 
exactitude in making him but a meagre allowance, 
and that a little at a time. Accordingly, he sent to 
one of his father’s friends and got money, pre- 
tending that Pericles bade him do it. When the 
friend afterwards demanded repayment of the loan, 
Pericles not only refused it, but brought suit against 
him to boot. So the young fellow, Xanthippus, 
incensed at this, fell to abusing his father, 
publishing abroad, to make men laugh, his conduct 
of affairs at home, and the discourses which he held 
with the sophists. For instance, a certain athlete 
had hit Epitimus the Pharsalian with a javelin, 
accidentally,and killed him, and Pericles, Xanthippus 
said, squandered an entire day discussing with 
Protagoras whether it was the javelin, or rather the 
one who hurled it, or the judges of the contests, 
that “in the strictest sense” ought to be held 
responsible for the disaster. Besides all this, 
the slanderous charge concerning his own wife 
Stesimbrotus says was sown abroad in publie by 
Xanthippus himself, and also that the quarrel which 
the young man had with his father remained utterly 
incurable up to the time of his death,—for 
Xanthippus fell sick and died during the plague. 
Pericles lost his sister also at that time, and of 
his relatives and friends the largest part, and those 
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XpnouueTáTovs TPOS Tv TOM TCéaV. ov pup 
, ^ ON LA s t bM ^ la 
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t , N A 
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XXXVII. Ts 6€ worews Tepouévns TV AN- 
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3 > ~ r v > , PA > , M 
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, , ^ ^ ld y A \ [4 
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^ , 14 A ^ , ~ 
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~ , 

ayvwpocuvny mpòs avrov, vrobeEdpevos adOts 
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AVOHvaL Tov cepi TOv voPwY vónov, bY auUTOS 
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Elye Ò otro Ta mep TOv vóuov. dkuátov ð 

1 synolwy viðv Fuhr and Blass, with FaS : yvgcelov. 
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who were most serviceable to hin, in his administra- 
tion of the city. He did not, however, give up, 
nor yet abandon his loftiness and grandeur of spirit 
because of his calamities, nay, he was not even seen 
to weep, either at the funeral rites, or at the grave 
of any of his connections, until indeed he lost the 
very last remaining one of his own legitimate sons, 
Paralus. Even though he was bowed down at this 
stroke, he nevertheless tried to persevere in his , 
habit and maintain his spiritual greatness, but as 
he laid a wreath upon the dead, he was vanquished 
by his anguish at the sight, so that he broke out 
into wailing, and shed a multitude of tears, although 
he had never done any such thing in all his life 
before. 

XXXVII. The city made trial of its other 
generals and counsellors for the conduct of the 
war, but since no one appeared to have weight that 
was adequate or authority that was competent 
for such leadership, if -xearned. for Pericles and 
summoned a rar-office.! 
He was lying dejectedly at home because cf his 
sorrow, but was persuaded by Alcibiades and his 
other friends to resume his public life. When the 
people had apologized for their thankless treatment 
of him, and he had undertaken again the conduct of 
the state, and been elected general,he asked for a 
suspension of the law concerning children born out 
of wedlock,—a law which he himself had formerly 
introduced,—in order that the name and lineage of 
his house might not altogether expire through lack 
of succession. 

The circumstances of this law were as follows. 


1 499 B.C. 
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e , 3 ld / £ e ` 
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^ ^ ^ r 
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, , ? / 4 "AG ld l ô , 
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l BiaAavÜdvovuct, Tapopupevors Fuhr and Blass, after Sauppe : 
diadarOdvovea, mapopwomeva: (referring to the prosecutions). 

2 § obv Fuhr and Blass, with F8S: od». 

3 gvdywrivwy Fuhr and Blass, with F8S * dvépexlyws. 
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Many years before this,! when Pericles was at the 
height of his political career and had sons born in 
wedlock, as I have said, he proposed a law that 
only those should be reckoned Athenians whose 
parents on both sides were Athenians. And so 
when the king of Egypt sent a present to the 
people of forty thousand measures of grain, and 
this had to be divided up among the citizens, there 
was a great crop of prosecutions against citizens of 
illegal birth by the law of Pericles, who had up to 
that time escaped notice and been overlooked, and 
many of them also suffered at the hands of informers. 
As a result, a little less than five thousand were 
convicted and sold into slavery, and those who 
retained their citizenship and were adjudged to be 
Athenians were found, as a result of this scrutiny, to 
be fourteen thousand and fortyin number. It was, 
accordingly, m prave matter, that the law which had 
been rigorously enforced against so many should 
now be suspended by the very man who had 
introduced it, and yet the calamities which Pericles 
was-then suffering in his family life, regarded as a 
kind of penalty which he had paid for his arrogance 
and haughtiness of old, broke down the objections 
of the Athenians. They thought that what he 
suffered was by way of retribution, and that what 
he asked became a man to ask and men to grant, 
and so they suffered him to enroll his illegitimate 
son in the phratry-lists and to give him his own 
name. This was the son who afterwards conquered 
the Peloponnesians in a naval battle at the 
Arginusae islands, and was put to death by the 
people along with his fellow-generals. 


1451-450 B.O. 2 406 B.C. 
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XXXVIII. At this time, it would seein, the 
plague laid hold of Pericles, not with a violent 
attack, as in the case of others, nor acute, but one 
which, with a kind of sluggish distemper that 
prolonged itself through varying changes, used up 
his body slowly and undermined the loftiness of his 
spirit. Certain it is that Theophrastus, in his 
* Ethics," querying whether one's character follows 
the bent of one's fortunes and is forced by bodily 
sufferings to abandon its high excellence, records 
this fact, that Pericles, as he lay sick, showed one 
of his friends who was come to see him an amulet 
that the women had hung round his neck, as much 
as to say that he was very badly off to put up with 
such folly as that. 

Being now near his end,! the best of the citizens 
and those of his friends who survived were sitting 
around him holding discourse of his excellence and 
power, how great they had been, and estimating all 
his achievements and the number of his trophies,— 
there were nine of these which he had set up as the 
city’s victorious general. This discourse they were 
holding with one another, supposing that he no 
longer understood them but had lost consciouness. 
He had been attending to it all, however, and 
speaking out among them said he was amazed 
at their praising and commemorating that in 
him which was due as much to fortune as to 
himself, and which had fallen to the lot of many 
generals besides, instead of mentioning his fairest 
and greatest title to their admiration ; “for,” said 
he, “no living Athenian ever put on mourning) 
because of me." 


1 He died in the autumn of 429 p.c. 
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Toà 6€ IlepucXéovs raxeiav aio09oww xai aad) 

1 uv8ebuac:. Fuhr and Blass with S (uy8eópac: F°): 
xoifjuagt. 

2 atüpa Fuhr and Blass with F*S: ai6pfa. 

3 kaBaperáre Fuhr and Blass with FS : xa6apg. 

3 roradrns Twwbs Fuhr and Blass with F8S: rocavrys. 
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XXXIX. So, then, the man is to be admired not 
only for his reasonableness and the gentleness which 
he maintained in the midst of many responsibilities 
and great enmities, but also for his loftiness of spirit, 
seeing that he regarded it as the noblest—of all 
his titles to honour-that he-had never. gratified . his- 
envy or his passion in the exercise of his vast power, 
nüf treated any one of his foes as a foe incurable. 
And it seems to me that his otherwise puerile and 
pompous surname is rendered unobjectionable and 
becoming by this one circumstance, that it was so 
gracious a nature and a life so pure and undefiled in 
the exercise of sovereign power which were called 
Olympian, inasmuch as we do firmly hold that the 
divine rulers and kings of the universe are capable 
only of good, and incapable of evil. In this we are 
not like the poets, who confuse us with their ignorant 
fancies, and are convicted of inconsistency by their 
own stories, since they declare that the place where 
they say the gods dwell is a secure abode and tran- 
quil, without experience of winds and clouds, but 
gleaming through all the unbroken time with the 
soft radiance of purest light, —implying that some 
such a manner of existence is most becoming to the 
blessed immortal; and yet they represent the gods 
themselves as full of malice and hatred and wrath 
and other passions which ill become even men of 
any sense. But this, perhaps, will be thought 
matter for discussion elsewhere. 

The progress of events wrought in the Athenians 

1 Cf. Odyssey, vi. 42 ff. 
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molov AOnvaiots éveipryatero Ta mpiypara. Kail 
yàp oi Cavtos fjapuvouevou thy Evvapiv ws 
aápavpoUcav aùrtoús, evOus èk sro80Qv yeropévov 
TELPWLEvOL PNTOPwV kai Onwaywyav érépov àvopo- 
Aoyobvro uerpiorepov èv dyKkw@ kai aeuvórepov £i 
TpaóTyT. u) pirat tporroy 7) 9 énmi$Üovos iexis 
éxeivn, novapxía Xeyouév5 kal rvpavvis pórepov, 
ébárg Tóre cwTNplovy Epupa THs moMTelas yevo- 
pévn: tooavtn POopa Kal AHOos èréxeiTo karlas 
rois 7rpávyp.acty, hv éxetvos àoOevi) kai ramewiv 
Torv dTéxpumTe Kal KaTexwdvev ávijkeo TOV èv 
é£ovoia! yevéo@at. 


1 èv &£ovaía Fuhr and Blass with FaSC : éfouelg. 
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a swift appreciation of Pericles and a keen sense of 
his loss. For those who, while he lived, were 
oppressed by a sense of his power and felt that it 
kept them in obscurity, straightway on his removal 
made trial of other orators and popular leaders, only 
to be led to the confession that a character morc 
moderate than his in its solemn dignity, and more 
august in its gentleness, had not becn created. 
That objectionable power of his, which they had 
used to call monarchy and tyranny, seemed to them ^ 
now to have been a saving bulwark of the consti- 
tution, so greatly was the state afflieted by the 
corruption and manifold baseness which he had kept 
weak and grovelling, thereby covering it out of 
sight and preventing it from becoming incurably 
powerful. 
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®ABIOZ MAXIMOZ 


T. Toiovrov òè Tob Tlepixdéous êv rois aios 
pvýuns yeyovóTos, ÖS Taperdnpaper, éri Tov 
PaBiov tHv ia ropíav petayáyopev. vUuLpa@v plas 
Aéyovauw, oí 6€ yvvatkós emixwpias, "Hpaxhet 
puyetons mepi TOV OóuBpw ToTapòv yevéaOau 
Gator, avipa TOD Kal doxtpov év '"Póuyg TÓ 
PaBiov yévos ad’ avTou Tapas xovTa. TUES òè 
TOUS ATÒ TOU yévous TouroU TPOTOVS TH or ópv- 
yuáTov Xpneapévovs yog Podious Aa ropotcuy 
óvouátea0at TÓ Tahar" oŬTw yàp aypt viv ai 
diwpuxes $óccat ka podepe TO a káxrat kaXetrat: 
xpóvo 96 rv Svetv d$Üoyyov perameaóvrav 
Qao mpoonyopevOnaar. TOAAOUS be «ai peyá- 
Aous THS oixías éEeveykapévgs dvópas, aT ‘Pova- 
Xov ToD peyíaTov kai dia roro Matíuov rapa 
‘Pwpaioss émovopac Üévros Térapros 7v Pafos 
Matapos, mepl ov TáO€ ypapopev. 

^H» È avrà aopaTucov m Ta povupiov o 
Bepovewaos: eixe yàp ákpoxopbóva pakpày 
émávo TOU elhous emerrepuxviay’ o &é "Oovi- 
Kovras onpaiver ev TO rpoBártov, éré8n dé 7 pos 
THY mpgoTnTa «al Bapirnrat Tou 1j0ovs Ett matdos 
üvros. TÒ yàp HavyLoyv avTOD Kal srwmnhòv Kat 

1 Bapóryra MSS., Sint.!, Coraés, and Bekker: Bpobvrüra 
slowness. 
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I, Sucu were the memorable things in the career 
of Pericles, as we have received them, and now let 
us change the course of our narrative and tell of 
Fabius. It was a nymph, they say, or a woman 
native to the country, according to others, who 
consorted with Hercules by the river Tiber, and 
became by him the mother of Fabius, the founder of 
the family of the Fabii, which was a large one, and 
of high repute in Rome. But some writers state 
that the first members of the family were called 
Fodii in ancient times, from their practice of taking 
wild beasts in pitfalls. For down to the present 
time * fossae " is the Latin for ditches, and “ fodere”’ 
for to dig. In course of time, by a change of two 
letters, they were called Fabii. This family pro- 
duced many great men, and froin Rullus, the greatest 
of them, and on this account called Maximus by the 
Romans, the Fabius Maximus of whom we now write 
was fourth in descent. 

He had the surname of Verrucosus from a 
physical peculiarity, namely, a small wart growing 
above his lip; and that of Ovicula, which signifies 
Lambkin, was given him because of the gentleness 
and gravity of his nature when he was yet a child. 
Indeed, the calmness and silence of his demeanour, 
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META TOA IS eVAaBEias TOY TaLdiKOv ámTópevov 
76ovàv, Bpadéws 86 kal &uamóves Seyopevov tas 
pa0aew, evxorov è mpós tors cuvyÜe xal 
katýkoov áfjeXrepías Tivos kal vwOpoTntos b7T0- 
vorav eye Tapa Tois ékrós" OALyot È Hoay oi TO 
dvoxivytov vo Badous xal TO peyadouyoy xai 
AeovT@des év TH Uo € kaÜopüvres ado. rax 
66 tod xpüvov mpoióvros U7Ó TvV Tpaypdtwv 
éyeipóuevos Steonpatve Kal toils "TOXXois amd- 
cav. èv obcav tHv Ookobcav ampayiay, eù- 
BovXav 86 tHv eUXáfBeiav, To Sè mpds pydev fù 
und evxivntov èv mâoi póvipov kal BéBatov. 
opQv 6é xai THs moMTelas TO uéyeÂos Kal TV 
TOKELWY TO TANOOS, HoKEL TO uév TOUA mpós ToUs 
vroXépovs, OaTrep OT Xov cUpduTOY, Tov è Xoyov 
Opyavov rebos mpos Tov pov, ed pada Tpe- 
vóvrOs TO Biw xarakexoouuévov. où yàp émrijv 
@paigpos ovdSé Kev) kal dyopatos ydpis, àXXà 
vovs idiov kai TepurTÓv èv yvwporoyials ayijua 
kai Babos éywv, às pddiota tais Oovevdidou 
mpoceoikévat éyouor. — Giao dtera, yap abrob 
Ayos, Ov elzrev év TQ Ou, ToD Tatdds avtob pel 
vraTe(/av aroÜavóvros eyKwutov. 

II. Ilévre © óraterv as Ümárevoev, ù) por 
tov amo Avyóov Opiaußov Caxev. rTnÜÉvres 
yàp vm a)vroD payn kai ToXXoUe áToflaXóvres 
eis Tas "AXrreis àveo TáNQoav, Kal Tiv TpocotKov 
éravcavro Tf 'lraMas AXgitóuevou kai rars 
ToL0UvTeg. rel Ò Avviflas éuffaXav eis 'IraMav 
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the great caution with which he indulged in childish 


' pleasures, the slowness and difficulty with which he 


learned his lessons, and his contented submissiveness 
in dealing with his comrades, led those who knew 
him superficially to suspect him of something like 
foolishness and stupidity. Only a few discerned 
the inexorable firmness in the depth of his soul, 
and the magnanimous and leonine qualities of his 
nature. But soon, as time went on and he was 
roused by the demands of active life, he made it 
clear even to the multitude that his seeming lack of 
energy was only lack of passion, that his caution was 
prudence, and that his never being quick nor even 
easy to move made him always steadfast and sure. 
He saw that the conduct of the state was a great 
task, and that wars must be many; he therefore 
trained his body for the wars (nature’s own armour, 
as it were), and his speech as an instrument of 
persuasion with the people, giving it a form right 
well befitting his manner of life. For it had no 
affectation, nor any empty, forensic grace, but an 
import of peculiar dignity, rendered weighty by an 
abundance of maxims. These, they say, most 
resembled those which Thucydides employs. And a 
speech of his is actually preserved, which was pro- 
nounced by him before the people in eulogy of his 
son,! who died consul. 

II. The first? of the five consulships in which he 
served brought him the honour of a triumph over 
the Ligurians. These were defeated by him in 
battle, with heavy loss, and retired into the Alps, 
where they ceased plundering and harrying the 
parts of Italy next to them. But Hannibal now 


1 Cf. Cicero, Cato Maior, 4. 2 233 B.C. 
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kal payn Tpatov Tepi tov Tpeßiav motapov 
émixpatyous avTos pev jXavve Sia Tuppnrias 
moplav thy xwpay, ExTrnkv è Sevnv kai PoBov 
cis 73v ‘Pwuny évégaxe, anucia Sè Ta uév cuvijOn 
'"Popnaíots ard xepauvav, ta Ò rws é£gXXa'yuéva 
Kal ToXX1jv aToTiay éyovra mpocémwn Te (Évpeovs 
re yap ad avrov aiat yevécOar Gu póxovs 
éréyOn, kai Bép otayvev mepi "Avriov évatpa 
xelpetOar, Kat AíÜovs uév ex Tod dépos dramrupous 
kai hreyouevous hépeo lai, Tou & vrép Parepious 
ovpavod paria. Sófavros éxmimtev xal ĉia- 
omeipecOat TONNA ypappaTeîa, Kal rovTav Èv Evi 
yeypaupévov pavivar xarà régi “"Apns Ta 
€avtov O7Aa caXeve ), Tov pev ÜmaTov laiov 
Drapivioy obdév zu Xvve rovrov, avdpa mpos TH 
picer Oupoedet kal pirotivm peyddars marpo- 
pevov evtuyxias, às TrpocÜev evrUXnoe TapaXo- 
yos, Tis Tre Pours amaSovags! xal Tob ovv- 
ápxovTos évia rauévov Bia cvpBarov Tois Tara- 
Tals kai kparjcas, PdBiov è rà uév onpeta, 
xaírep áTTópeva TONOV, Tyrrov vrréÜparre Sua 
Tv áXoy(av: Tv. & ddvyoTnTa TOY Todepion Kal 
Thy àxpuuaríav vvvÜavópevos Kaptepesy mape- 
Kander ToU; ‘Pwpalovs kai uù paxecOat mpos 
avOpwrov én’ abita Toro Sia ToXXOv ayøvwv 
jeknaévy eTparià Xpdpevov, adda Toîs avp- 
payors émireutovtas Ponbeias Kai Tas TÓXets 
Sua Xeipós Exovtas adtyy éáv Trepi auth papaive- 
chat T?v axpnv tod ’AvviBou, kabatep proya 
Adpracay atò piKpas Kal Kovdns Suvapews. 


2 awadovons with CS: dwoxadovons. 
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burst into Italy,! and was at first victorious in battle 
at the river Trebia. Then he marched through 
Tuscany, ravaging the country, and smote Rome 
with dire consternation and fear. Signs and portents 
occurred, some familiar to the Romans, like peals of 
thunder, others wholly strange and quite extra- 
ordinary. For instance, it was said that shields 
sweated blood, that ears of corn were cut at Antium 
with blood upon them, that blazing, fiery stones fell 
from on high, and that the people of Falerii saw the 
heavens open and many tablets fall down and scatter 
themselves abroad, and that on one of these was 
written in letters plain to sec, “ Mars now brandisheth 
his weapons."? The consul, Gaius Flaminius, was 
daunted by none of these things, for he was a man 
of a fiery and ambitious nature, and besides, he was 
elated by great successes which he had won before 
this, in a manner contrary to all expectation. He 
had, namely, although the senate dissented from 
his plan, and his colleague violently opposed it, joined 
battle with the Gauls and defeated them. Fabius 
also was less disturbed by the signs and portents, 
because he thought it would be absurd, although 
they had great effect upon many. But when he 
learned how few in number the enemy were, and 
how great was their lack of resources, he exhorted 
the Romans to bide their time, and not to give 
battle to a man who wielded an army trained by 
many contests for this very issue, but to send aid to 
their allies, to keep their subject cities well in hand, 
and to suffer the culminating vigour of Hannibal 
to sink and expire of itself, like a flame that flares 


up from scant and slight material. 
! 2182.0. ? Manors telum suum concutit (Livy, xxii. 1). 
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TIT. Où uv érewe Tov Prapinoy, adra drjaas 
oUk avé£eaÜac mpocióvra 75 Poun Tov morepov 
où, docTe€p Ò TaXai0s Káros, ev TÌ móet 
StapaxeicOar mep avtis, tov pèv orpatov 
eEdryew ékéAevae TOUS XUMápxovs, auros 
Ò émi tov imov ANAS pevos eE ovdevos aitiou 
Mpodynrov Taparoyws éiTpOuov 700 imov yevo- 
pévov kal TTUPEVTOS ekémece Kal ka reveyÜeis € éri 


kedaMiv 6 Opes obdev etpewe THS yvauns, AAN ds. 


Oppynoev e£ apxiis àmavrica. TQ ’AvviBa, mept 
THY Karoupevny Opacupévny ! Apvqv Ts Tup- 
pyvias vapera£aro. 

Tov ôè c TAL TOV cvuBaXóvrav eis Xeipas 
apa TO «apo THS paxns cvvémece TELO HOS; 
vf ov Kal modes dàverpámoav xai pedpata 
morau e£ pas petéotn Kal Kpnuvav vropeat 
Tepreppaynoav.” arr, «aim ep obro yevopévov 

taiov Tov Tráovs;? ovdeis TO Tapámav nadero 
TOV paxopevov. ajos uev obv o PrAapinos 
TAAA kal TONNS épya Kal pops èmiðerkvýuevos 
érece, ka Trepi avTov ot Kp Tou tav & dXXov 
Trpamévrav TONUS iy fovos, Kal TEVTAKLO KLALOL 
pos _Bupiows. KaTexoTNoav, Kal éáXocav ETE pot 
TocoÜTot. TO dé Prapiviov Tapa ptdoripoupevos 
Oda Kal Koo pijoas òr caper ay 0 "Avvifas. oux 
eUpev ev Tois vexpots, AAN sryvoetro TO vapámav 
OT ws npavicOn. 

Thv pev oiv émi tov TpeBiou yevopévny hrrav 


! Opacvuévny an early anonymous correction, adopted by 
Coraés and Bekker: Opacuriay. 

3 mepieppd'ynaav Bekker’s xapeppdynoay is now found in S. 

3 rod wadovs Coraés and Bekker after Reiske: wd6ovs. 
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III. Flaminius, however, was not persuaded, but 
declared that he would not suffer the war to be 
brought near Rome, and that he would not, like 
Camillus of old, fight in the city for the city's 
defence. Accordingly, he ordered the tribunes to 
lead the army forth. But as Flaminius himself 
sprang upon his horse, for no apparent reason, and 
unaccountably, the animal was seized with quivering 
fright, and he was thrown and fell head foremost to 
the ground. Nevertheless, he in no wise desisted 
from his purpose, but since he had set out at the 
beginning to face Hannibal, drew up his forces near 
the lake called Thrasymené,! in ‘Tuscany. 

When the soldiers of both armies had engaged. 
at the very crisis of the battle, an earthquake 
occurred, by which cities were overthrown, rivers 
diverted from their channels, and fragments of cliffs 
torn away. And yet, although the disaster was so 
violent, no one of the combatants noticed it at all. 
Flaminius himself, then, while displaying many deeds 
of daring and prowess, fell, and round about him the 
flower of his army. The rest were routed with 
much slaughter. Fifteen thousand were cut to 
pieces, and as many more taken prisoners. The 
body of Flaminius, to which Hannibal was eager to 
give honourable burial because of his valour, could 
not be found among the dead, but disappeared, no 
one ever knowing how. 

Now of the defeat sustained at the Trebia,? neither 


1 Tarsimene, Polybius, iii. 82; Trasimenus, Livy, xxii. 4. 
? Cf. chapter ii. 2. 
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ov? o ypas otpatnyos ovl’ o meupheis ayyedos 
3 , kA , » , , 3 ? A r 
an ev0cias ëppacev, aN efrevoato THY vieny 


émidtxov avtois kai audido€ov yevéoOat: mepi 8€ 


TAVTNS OF TPATOV Tjkovaev 0 aTpaTHyos Mouro- 
vos, ouvayayov eis exxdnoiav tov Sipov ov 
TepiTAOKAas ovè Tapaywyas AAX avtixpus ën 
mpocedOwv “ NevixnpeOa, à avdpes ‘Popaîor, 
peyarn payxn, kai duéPOaptat Tò o TparómeDov, kai 
Prapivios Ürraros áróXcoXev.  àXXà BovreverOe 
mepi cwrnplas avrQv Kal dopadeias.”  obros uév 
oiv @oTEp TveUua Tov Xoyov éufaXov eis 
méXayos TorovTou Ónuov auvetdpake Tiv ody, 
ovd éotdvat mpos rocauTny ExmAnEsv oi Moyi pol 
kai Scapévery edvvavto.  mávres Ò eis piar 
yvopgv cvvüx0ncav «avutrevOuvov GeiaÜa, Ta 
mpáypura povapytias, ùv Sixtatopiav kaXobot, 
kai Tov neraxepiovuévov ravTv aOpuTTws Kat 
adeas avdpos: eivac è  ToÜrov éva DdBrov 
Má£ipov, (a ópporov éyovra TH peyébet TÄS apYs 
TO $póvgua kai tò dkiwpa To) HOovs, Merias Te 
KATA TOUTO yeyevnpévoy ev  aUvéaTHKEV ETL TPOS 
Ta THS Yuxis Bovrevpata TÒ cópa TH poun Kal 
cvykékpara. TO ppovin@ To ÜappaXéov. 

IV. ‘Os obv trait’ &£ev, dmodexGeis Qucrárop 
(fios, xal arrodeiEas adtos txiapyov Mdpxor 
Muvovaiov, mpatov pev jtTýoato Tiv GUykXyTov 
imm@ wphoÜa. mapa tas otTpatetas. ov yap 
(£v, aAA amnyópevro xarà Ò twa vópov 
ma\aróv, eire THS axis TO "ÀeicTOv èv TO 
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the general who wrote nor the messenger who was 
sent with the tidings gave a straightforward account, 


the victory being falsely declared uncertain and 


doubtful; but as soon as Pomponius the praetor 
heard of this second defeat, he called an assembly of 
the people, faced it, and without roundabout or 
deceptive phrases, but in downright fashion, said: 
* Men of Rome, we have been beaten in a great 
battle ; our army has been cut to pieces; our consul, 
Flaminius, is dead. Take ye therefore counsel for 
your own salvation and safety." This speech of his 
fell like a tempest upon the great sea of pcople 
before him, and threw the city into commotion, nor 
could deliberate reasoning hold its own and stay the 
general consternation. But all were brought at last 
to be of one mind, namely, that the situation 
demanded a sole and absolute authority, which they 
call a dictatorship, and a man who would wield this 
authority with energy and without fear; that Fabius 
Maximus, and he alone, was such a man, having a 
spirit.and a dignity of character that fully matched 
the greatness of the office, and being moreover at 
the time of life when bodily vigour still suffices 
to carry out the counsels of the mind, and courage 
is tempered with prudence. 

IV. Accordingly, this course was adopted, and 
Fabius was appointed dictator! He himself ap- 
pointed Marcus Minucius to be his Master of Horse, 
and then at once asked permission of the senate to 
use a horse himself when in the field. For this was 
not his right, but was forbidden by an ancient law, 
either because the Romans placed their greatest 


1 In the absence of a consul, who alone could appoint a 
dictator, the people made Fabius pro-dictator (Livy, xxii. 8). 
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Tet TiÜceuévov Kat S TOUTO TOV oTparnyov 
oiopévov dety Tapapevery Th parayye Kal pn 
TpoNeimew, ei", őri TUpAaVULKOV eis &ravra Tarra 
kal péya TO THs apyis Kpáros éa Tiv, & ye TOUTO 
BovXouévev Tov Sucráropa Tob ńpov aiveo bar 
Òeouevov. où uyv àXXà kai aùTtòs o Pafos 
evOus evdeifac Gat OéXwv THs apxijs TÒ péyeðos 
kal Tov Öykov, ws Padrov ÚTNKOoLS XPÊTO kal 
mevOnvioes Tots TroALTALS, 7 pofjXBe TUVEVEYKALEVOS 
eis TAUTO paBSouxias elicoavréaaapas* Kal Tob 
érépov TOv UTaTwv ànavrávros auT@ TOV vmnpé- 
Tv méurpas ékéAevae TOUS paBSovxous ATAN- 
AdEar kal TÀ Tapdanua Ths apys amobépevov 
idtoTnv à avràv. 

Mera be TavTa kaXMa ziv àpxópevos èk Ocív 
apyny, kal OLOda kcv TOV Ofjpov d as oduyopia Kat 
TEpeppov joes TOU otpatnyob ™pos TÒ Satponov, 
ov pox Onpia TOV dyourapevov c $aMvra, mTpoŭ- 
TPETE [LN SeSiévar robs exOpous, àXAà TOUS deris 
é£evpevíteo Oar Kal TLAV, OU SeroSarpoviay € €vep- 
vyabópevos,! ara Oappiver eo eet. THY apeTny 
kal rais Tapa TOv ÜeÀv exa Tov amo TÓÀV 
moreuiov poor Aaipày kal Tapapvloúpevos. 
éxuijü na av dé TOTE moral Kal TÓV qd id 
kal xpuctuov avtois ÉBügXev, as XigvXXetovs 
Kahovat kai Aéyerat cvvépapetv évia TOY áo- 
Keruévov èv aùtaîs oyiw Tpòs TAS TÚXaS Kal 
Tas mpakes éxeivas. Kal TÒ uev yvwo lèv ovK v 
érépo tubécOat: mpoerOwy 86 0 Sixtatwp eis Tov 


! (yepya(óuevos Coraés and Bekker after Bryan, now with 
S : epya(duevos. 
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strength in their infantry, and for this reason thought 
that &heir commander ought to be with the phalanx 
and not leave it; or because they wished, since the 
power of the office in all other rcspects is as great as 
that of a tyrant, that in this point at least the 
dictator should be plainly dependent on the people. 
However, Fabius himself was minded to show forth 
at once the magnitude and grandeur of his office, 
that the citizens might be more submissive and 
obedient to his commands. He therefore appeared 
in public attended by a united band of twenty-four 
lictors with their fasces! and when the remaining 
consul was coming to meet him, sent his adjutant to 
him with orders to dismiss his lictors, lay aside the 
insignia of his office, and meet him as a private 
person. 

After this, he began with the gods, which is the 
fairest of all beginnings, and showed the people that 
the recent disaster was due to the neglect and scorn 
with which their general had treated religious rites, 
and not to the cowardice of those who fought under 
him. He thus induced them, instead of fearing 
their enemies, to propitiate and honour the gods. It 
was not that he filled them with superstition, but 
rather that he emboldened their valour with piety, 
allaying and removing the fear which their enemies 
inspired, with hopes of aid from the gods. At this 
time, moreover, many of the so-called Sibylline books, 
containing secrets of service to the state, were con- 
sulted, and it is said that some of the oracular 
sayings therein preserved corresponded with thc 
fortunes and events of the time. What was thus 
ascertained, however, could not be made public, but 


* Each consul was allowed twelve. 
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ÓyXov eUfaro tois Oeoîs éviavroD uev avyàv kai 
cvóv xai mpofárov xai Bov émuyouny, 0aqv 
"Itarias Ópr ral media kal zrorajLol kal Xeujidves 
els Opav éaouévqv Üpéirovoi, karaÜjaew ámavra, 
0ías è povorxas xai Oupedrtxas akew amo 
ancTepr(ov Tpiakocíov Tpuikovra  TpiQv Kal 
dyvapiwyv Tptaxociwy Tpiákovra rpuQv ETL TPLTY- 
popiíov mpocdvTos. ToUTO TO Kepddaiov stuw 
oxT@ pupiddes Spayparv xal paypal TpioyiMat 
mevtaxociat oydoijKxovta Tpeis kai Ovo dodo. 
Aóyov 8é Tis eis TodTO ToD mAX5Üovs axpiBeias 
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the dictater, in the presence of all the people, vowed 
to sacrifice to the gods an entire ycar's incrcase in 
goats; swine, sheep, and cattle, that is, all that 
Italy’s mountains, plains, rivers, and meadows should 
breed in the coming spring.! He likewise vowed to 
celebrate a musical and dramatic festival in honour 
of the gods, which should cost three hundred and 
thirty-three sestertia, plus three hundred and thirty- 
three denarii, plus one third of a denarius. This sum, 
in Greek money, amounts to eighty-three thousand 
five hundred and eighty-three drachmas, plus two 
obols. Now the reason for the exact prescription of 
this particular number is hard to give, unless it was 
thereby desired to laud the power of the number 
three, as being a perfect number by nature, the first 
of odd numbers, the beginning of quantity, and as 
containing in itself the first differences and the 
elements of every number mingled and blended 
together. 

V. By thus fixing the thoughts of the people upon 
their relations with Heaven, Fabius made them more 
cheerful regarding the future. But he himself put 
all his hopes of victory in himsclf, believing that 
Heaven bestowed success by reason of wisdom and 
valour, and turned his attentions to Hannibal. He 
did not purpose to fight out the issue with him, but 
wished, having plenty of tüne, money, and men, to 
wear out and consume gradually his culminating 
vigour, his scanty resources, and his small army. 
Therefore, always pitching his camp in hilly regions 
so as to be out of reach of the enemy's cavalry, he 
hung threateningly over them. If they sat still, he 
too kept quiet; but if they moved, he would fetch a 


1 Ver sacrum (Livy xxii. 10). 
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circuit down from the heights and show himself just 
far enough away to avoid being forced to tight 
against his will, and yet near enough to make his 
very delays inspire the enemy with the fear that he 
was going to give battle at last. But for merely 
consuming time in this way he was generally dcs- 
pised by his countrymen, and roundly abused even in 
his own camp. Much more did his enemies think 
him a man of no courage and a mere nobody,—all 
except Hannibal. He, and he alone, comprehended 
the cleverness of his antagonist, and the style of 
warfare which he had adopted. He therefore made up 
his mind that by every possible device and constraint 
his foe must be induced 1o fight, or else the Cartha- 
ginians were undonc, since they were unable to use 
their weapons, in which they were superior, but were 
slowly losing and expending to no purpose their men 
and moneys, in which they were inferior. He there- 
fore resorted to every species of strategie trick and 
artifice, and tried them all, seeking, like a clever 
athlete, to get a hold upon his adversary. Now he 
would attack Fabius directly, now he would seek to 
throw his forces into confusion, and now he would 
try to lead him off every whither, in his desire to 
divorce him from his safe, defensive plans. 

But the purpose of Fabius, confident of a favourable 
issue, remained consistent and unchangeable. He 
was annoyed, however, by lis Master of Horse, 
Minucius, who was eager to fight all out of season, 
and over bold, and who sought to win a following in 
the army, which he filled with mad impetuosity and 
empty hopes. The soldiers railed at Fabius and 
scornfully ealled him Hannibal’s pedagogue; but 
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Minucius they considered a great man, and a general 
worthy of Rome. All the more therefore did he 
indulge his arrogance and boldness, and scoffed at 
their encampments on the heights, where, as he said, 
the dictator was always arranging beautiful] theatres 
for their spectacle of Italy laid waste with fire and 
sword. And he would ask the friends of Fabius 
whether he was taking his army up into heaven, 
having lost all hope of earth, or whether he wrapped 
himself in clouds and mists merely to run away from 
the enemy. When his friends reported this to Fabius, 
and advised him to do away with the opprobrium by 
risking battle, “In that case, surely," said he, “I 
should be a greater coward than I am now held to 
be, if through fear of abusive jests I should abandon 
my fixed plans. And verily the fear which one exer- 
cises in behalf of his country is not shameful; but 
to be frightened from one's course by the opinions of 
men, and by their slanderous censures, that marks a 
man unworthy of so high an office as this, who 
makes himself the slave of the fools over whom he is 
in duty bound to be lord and master." 

VI. After this, Hannibal fell into a grievous error. 
He wished to draw his army off some distance 
beyond Fabius, and occupy plains affording pasturage. 
He therefore ordered his native guides to conduct 
him, immediately after supper, into the district of 
Casinum. But they did not hear the name correctly, 
owing to his foreign way of pronouncing it, and 
promptly hurried lis forces to the edge of Campania, 
into the city and district of Casilinum, through the 
midst of which flows a dividing river, called Vul- 
turnus by the Romans. The region is otherwise 
encompassed by mountains, but a narrow defile opens 
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out towards the sea, in the vicinity of which it 
Leeomes marshy, from the overflow of the river, has 
high sand-heaps, and terminates in a beach where 


there is no anchorage beeause of the dashing waves. 


While Hannibal was descending into this valley, 
Fabius, taking advantage of his acquaintance with 
the weys, marched round him, and blocked up the 
narrow outlet with a detachment of four thousand 
heavy infantry. The rest of his army he posted to 
advantage on the remaining heights, while with the 
lightest and readiest of his troops he fell upon the 
enemy’s rear-guard, threw their whole army into 
confusion, and slew about eight hundred of them. 
Hannibal now perceived the mistake in his position, 
and its peril, and crucified the native guides who 
were responsible for it. He wished to effect a 
retreat, but despaired of dislodging his enemies by 
direct attack from the passes of which they were 
masters. All his men, moreover, were disheartened 
and fearful, thinking that they were surrounded on 
all sides by difficulties from which there was no 
escape. He therefore determined to cheat his 
enemies by a triek, the nature of which was as 
follows. 

He gave orders to take about two thousand of the 
cattle which they had captured, fasten to each of 
their horns a torch consisting of a bundle of withes 
or faggots, and then, in the night, at a given signal, 
to light the torches and drive the eattle towards the 
passes, along the defiles guarded by the enemy. As 
soon as his orders had been obeyed, he decamped 
with the rest of his army, in the darkness which had 
now eome, and led it slowly along. The cattle, as 
long as the fire was slight, and consumed only the 
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1 kal bracketed by Coraés and Bekker. 
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wood, went on quietly, as they were driven, towards 
the slopes of the mountains, and the shepherds and 
herdsmen who looked down from the heights were 
amazed at the flames gleaming on the tips of their 
horns. They thought an army was marching in 
close array by the light of many torches. But when 
the horns had been burned down to the roots, and the 
live flesh felt the flames, and the cattle, at the pain, 
shook and tossed their heads, and so covered one an- 
other with quantities of fire, then they kept no order 
in their going, but, in terror and anguish, went dash- 
ing down the mountains, their foreheads and tails 
ablaze, and setting fire also to much of the forest 
through which they fled. It was, of course, a fearful 
spectacle to the Romans guarding the passes. For 
the flames seemed to come from torches in the hands 
of men who were running hither and thither with 
them. They were therefore in great commotion and 
fear, believing that the enemy were advancing upon 
them from all quarters and surrounding them on 
every side. Therefore they had not the courage to 
hold their posts, but withdrew to the main body of 
their army on the heights, and abandoned the 
defiles. Instantly the light-armed troops of Hannibal 
came up and took possession of the passes, and the 
rest of his forces presently joined them without any 
fear, although heavily encumbered with much spoil. 
VII. It was still night when Fabius became aware 
of the ruse, for some of the cattle, in their random 
flight, were captured by his men ; but he was afraid 
of ambushes in the darkness, and so kept still, with 
his forces under arms. When :£ was day, however, he 
pursued the enemy, and nung upon their rear-guard, 
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and there was hand-to-hand fighting over difficult 
ground,’ and much tumult and confusion. At last 
Hannibal sent back from his van a body of Spaniards, 
—nimble, light-footed men, and good mountaineers, 
who fell upon the heavy-armed Roman infantry, cut 
many of them to pieces,! and forced Fabius to turn 
back. And now more than ever was Fabius the 
mark for scorn and abuse. He had renounced all 
bold and open fighting, with the idea of conquering 
Hannibal by the exercise of superior judgment and 
foresight, and now he was clearly vanquished 
himself by these very qualities in his foe, and out- 
generalled. 

Hannibal, moreover, wishing to inflame still more 
the wrath of the Romans against Fabius, on coming 
to his fields, gave orders to burn and destroy every- 
thing else, but had these spared, and these alone.? 
He also set a guard over them, which suffered uo 
harm to be done them, and nothing to be taken from 
them. When this was reported at Rome, it brought 
more odium upon Fabius. The tribunes of the 
people also kept up a constant denunciation of him, 
chiefly at the instigation and behest of Metilius ; 
not that Metilius hated Fabius, but he was a kinsman 
of Minucius, the Master of Horse, and thought that 
slander of the one meant honour and tame for the 
other. The senate also was in an angry mood, and 
found particular fault with Fabius for the terms he 
had made with Hannibal concerning the prisoners of 
war. They had agreed between them to exchange 
the captives man for man, and if either party had 
more than the other, the one who recovered these 


1 One thousand, according to Polybius, iii. 94. 
2 Cf. Pericles, xxxiii. 2. 
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was to pay two hundred and fifty drachmas per man. 
Accordingly, after the exchange of man for man was 
made, it was found that Hannibal stil] had two 

hundred and forty Romans left. The senate decided 
not to send the ransom money for these, and found 
fault with Fabius for trying, in a manner unbecoming 
and unprofitable to the state, to reeover men w hose 
eowardice had made thein a prey to the enemy. 
When Fabius heard of this, he bore the resentment 
of his fellow-citizens with equanimity, but since he 
had no money, and could not harbour the thought 
of cheating Hannibal and abandoning his country- 
men to their fate, he sent his son to Rome with 
orders to sell his fields! and bring the money to him 
at once, at camp. The young man sold the estates 
and quickly made his return, “whereupon Fabius sent 
the ransom money to Hannibal and got back the 
prisoners of war. Many of these afterwards offered 
to pay him the price of their ransom, but in no case 
did he take it, remitting it rather for all. 

VIII. After this he was summoned to Rome by 
the priests to assist in sundry sacrifices, and put his 
forces in charge of Minucius, who was not to give 
battle, nor engage the enemy in any way. Such 
were not only the commands of Fabius as dictator, 
but also his reiterated counsels and requests. To all 
these Minucius gave little heed, and straightway 
began to threaten the enemy. One day he noticed 
that Hannibal had sent the larger part of his army 


-off to forage, whereupon he attacked the residue, 


drove them headlong inside their trenches, slew 
many of them, and inspired them all with the fear 
of being held in siege by him. When Hannibal's 


! Cf. chapter vii. 2. 
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1 4 ry àrvxlav supplied by Sintenis, followed by Bekker. 
Cf. Morale, p. 1954. Secunda se magis quam adversa 
timere, Livy, xxii. 25. 
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forces were reunited in their camp, Minueius effected 
a safe retreat, thereby filling himself with measureless 
boastfulness and his soldiery with boldness. An 
exaggerated version of the affair speedily made its 
way to Rome, and Fabius, when he heard it, said he 
was more afraid of the sueeess of Minucius than he 
would be of his failure. But the people were exalted 
in spirit and joyfully ran to a meeting in the forum. 
There Metilius their tribune mounted the rostra 
and harangued them, extolling Minucius, but de- 
nouncing Fabius, not as a weakling merely, nor yet 
as a coward, but aetually as a traitor. He also 
ineluded in his accusations the ablest and foremost 
men of the state besides. They had brought on the 
war at the outset, he said, in order to crush the 
people, and had at once flung the city into the hands 
of a man with sole and absolute authority, that he 
might, by his dilatory work, give Hannibal an 
assured position and time to reinforce himself with 
another army from Libya, on the plea that he had 
Italy in his powcr. 

IX. Then Fabius came forward to speak, but 
wasted no time on a defence of himself against the 
Pribune. He simply said that the sacrifices and 
sacred rites must be performed as quickly as possible, 
so that he might proceed to the army and punish 
Minucius for engaging the enemy contrary to his 
orders. Thereupon a great commotion spread swiftly 
through the people; they realized the peril that 
threatened Minucius. For the dietator has the 
power to imprison and put to death without trial, 
and they thought that the wrath of Fabius, provoked 
ina man of his great gentleness, would be severe 
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and implacable. Wherefore they were all terrified 
and held their peace, excepting only Metilius. He 
enjoyed immunity of person as tribune of the people 
(for this is the only magistracy which is not robbed 
of its power by the election of a dictator; it abides 
when the rest are abolished!), and vehemently 
charged and prayed the people not to abandon 
Minucius, nor permit him to suffer the fate which 
Manlius Torquatus inflicted upon his son, whom he 
beheaded although crowned with laurel for the 
greatest prowess,” but to strip Fabius of his tyrant's 
power and entrust the state to one who was able and 
willing to save it. 

The rabble were moved by such utterances. They 
did not dare to force l'abius to resign his sovereignty, 
unpopular as he was, but they voted that Minucius 
should have an equal share in the command, and 
should conduct the war with the same powers as thc 
dictator,—a thing which had not happened before in 
Rome. A little while afterwards, it is true, it hap- 
pened again, namely, after the disaster at Cannae.? 
At that time Marcus Junius the dictator was in the 
field, and at home it became necessary that the 
senate should be filled up, since many senators had 
perished in the battle. They therefore elected 
Fabius Buteo a second dictator. But he, after acting 
in that capacity and choosing the men to fill up the 
senate, at once dismissed his lictors, eluded his escort, 
plunged into the crowd, and straightway went up and 
down the forum arranging some business matter of 
his own and engaging in affairs like a private citizen. 

1 See Polybius, iii. 87. 

? The son had disobeyed consular orders and engaged in 


single combat with a Latin, in the great battle at the foot of 
Vesuvius, 310 B.c. 3 Cf. chapter xvi. 
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X. Now that they had invested Minucius with the 
same powers as the dictator, the people supposed 
that the latter would feel shorn of strength and 
altogether humble, but they did not estimate the 
man aright. For he did not regard their mistake as” 
his own calamity, but was like Diogenes the wise 
man, who, when some one said to him, “These folk 
are ridiculing you," said, * But I am not ridiculed.” 
He held that only those are ridiculed who are con- 
founded by such treatment and yield their ground. 
So Fabius endured the situation calmly and easily, 
so far as it affected himself, thereby confirming the 
axiom of philosophy that a sincerely good man can 
neither be insulted nor dishonoured. But because it 
affected the state, he was distressed by the folly of 
the multitude. They had given opportunities to a 
man with a diseased military ambition, and fearful 
lest this man, utterly crazed by his empty glory and 
prestige, should bring about some great disaster 
before he could be checked, he set out in all secrecy 
from the city. When he reached the camp, he found 
that Minucius was no longer to be endured. He 
was harsh in his manner, puffed up with conceit, and 
demanded the sole command in his due turn. This 
Fabius would not grant, feeling that the sole 
command of a part of the army was better than the 
command of the whole in his turn. The first and 
fourth legions he therefore took himself, and gave 
the second and third to Minucius, the allied forces 
also being equally divided between them. When 
Minucius pat on lofty airs and exulted because the 
majesty of the highest and greatest office in the 
state had been lowered and insulted on his account, 
Fabius reminded him that his contention was not 
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with Fabius, but rather, were he wise, with Hannibal. 
If, however, he was bent on rivalry with his colleague 
in office, he must see to it that the man who had 
been triumphantly honoured by his fellow-citizens 
should not be proved more careless of their salvation 
and safety than the man who had been ingloriously 
outraged by them. 

XI. But Minucius regarded all this as an old man's 
dissimulation, and taking the forces allotted to him, 
went into camp apart by himself, while Hannibal. 
not unaware of what was going on, kept a watchful 
eye on everything. Now there was a hill between 
him and the Romans which could be occupied with 
no difficulty, and which, if occupied, would be a 
strong site for a camp and in every way sufficient. 
The plain round about, when viewed from a distance, 
was perfectly smooth and level, but really had sundry 
small ditches and other hollow places in it. For 
this reason, though it would have been very easy for 
him to get possession of the hill by stealth, Hannibal 
had not cared to do so, but had left it standing 
between the two armies in the hope that it might 
bring on a battle. But when he saw Minucius 
separated from Fabius, in the night he scattered 
bodies of his soldiers among the ditches and hollows,? 
and at break of day, with no attempt at concealment, 
sent a few to occupy the hill, that he might seduce 
Minucius into an engagement for it. 

And this actually came to pass. First Minucius 
sent out his light-armed troops, then his horsemen, 
E * ane anda half from Fabius, according to Polybius, 
1u. o. 

? Five thousand horsemen and footmen, according to Livy, 


xxii 28; five thousand light-armed and other infantry, and 
five hundred cavalry, according to Polybius, iii. 104. 
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and finally, when he saw Hannibal coming to the 
support of kis troops on the hill, he descended into 
the plain with all his forces in battle array. In a 
fierce battle he sustained the discharge of missiles 
from the hill, coming to close quarters with the 
enemy there and holding his advantage, until 
Hannibal, seeing that his enemy was happily deceived 
and was exposing the rear of his line of battle to the 
troops who had been placed in ambush, raised the 
signal. At this his men rose up on all sides, attacked 
with loud cries, and slew their foes who were in the 
rear ranks. Then indescribable confusion and fright 
took possession of the Romans. Minueius himself 
felt all his courage shattered, and looked anxiously 
now to one and now to another of his commanders, 
no one of whom dared to hold his ground, nay, all 
urged their men to flight, and a fatal flight too. 
For the Numidians, now masters of the situation, 
galloped round the plain and slew them as they 
scattered themselves about. 

XII. Now that the Romans were in such an evil 
pass, Fabius was not unaware of their peril. He 
had anticipated the result, as it would seem, and had 
his forces drawn up under arms, wisely learning the 
progress of events not from messengers, but by his 
own observations in front of his camp. Accordingly, 
when he saw the army of Minucius surrounded and 
confounded, and when their cries, as they fell upon 
his ears, showed him that they no longer stood their 
ground, but were already panic-stricken and routed, 
he smote his thigh, and with a deep groan said to 
the bystanders : ** Hercules! how much sooner than 
I expected, but later than his own rash eagerness 
demanded, has Minucius destroyed himself!" Then 
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1 Aorrof MSS., Sintenis!, Coraés, Bekker: wAetorou. 
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ordering the standards to be swiftly advanced and 
the army to follow, he called out with a loud voice: 
* Now, my soldiers, let every man be mindful of 
Marcus Minucius and press on to his aid ; for he isa 
brilliant man, and a lover of his country. And if 
his ardent desire to drive away the enemy has led 
him into any error, we will charge him with it, 
later." 
Well then, as soon as he appeared upon the scene, 
he routed and dispersed the Numidians who were 
galloping about in the plain. Then he made against 
those who were attacking the rear of the Romans 
under Minucius, and slew those whom he encountered. 
But the rest of thein, ere they were cut off and 
surrounded in their own turn, as the Romans had 
been by them, gave way and fled. Then Hannibal, 
seeing the turn atfairs had taken, and Fabius, with a 
vigour beyond his years, ploughing his way through 
the eombatants up to Minucius on the hill, put an 
end to thc battle, signalled a retreat, and led his 
Carthaginians back to their camp, the Romans also 
being glad of a respite. It is said that as Hannibal 
withdrew, he addressed to his friends some such 
pleasantry as this about Fabius: “ Verily, did I not 
often prophesy to you that the cloud which we saw” 
hovering above the heights would one day burst upon 
us in a drenching and furious storm?” UM 
XIII. After the battle, Fabius despoiled all of the 
enemy whom he had slain, and withdrew to his camp, 
without indulging in a single haughty or invidious 
word about his eolleague. And Minucius, assem- 
bling his own army, said to them: * Fellow-soldiers, 
to avoid all mistakes in the conduct of great enter- 
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. 5 swrnpiov ÚTÒ cod. marépa 8) ce xpmovóv* 


l girotimovmevoy the MSS. have uh $uxVorigosuevor, which 
Coraés defends. 
2 xpna Tbv bracketed by Bekker. 
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prises is beyond man's powers ; but when a mistake 
has once been made, to use his reverses as lessons for 
the future is the part of a brave and sensible man. 1 
therefore confess that while I have some slight cause 
of complaint against fortune, I have larger grounds 
for praising her. For what I could not learn in all 
the time that preceded it, I have been taught in the 
brief space of a single day, and I now perceive that 
I am not able to command others myself, but need 
to be under the command of another, and that I 
have all the while been ambitious to prevail over men 
of whom to be outdone were better. Now in all 
other matters the dictator is your leader, but in the 
rendering of thanks to him I myself will take the 
lead, and will show myself first in following his 
advice and doing his bidding.” 

After these words, he ordered the eagles to be 
raised and all to follow them, and led the way to the 
camp of Fabius. When he had entered this, he 
proceeded to the generals tent, while all were 
lost in wonder. When Fabius came forth, Minucius 
had the standards planted in front of him, and ad- 
dressed him with a loud voice as Father, while his 
soldiers greeted the soldiers of Fabius as Patrons, 
the name by which frecdmen address those who 
have set them free. When quiet prevailed, Minucius 
said: * Dictator, you have on this day won two 
victories, one over Hannibal through your valour, 
and one over your colleague through your wisdom 
and kindness. By the first you saved our lives, and 
by the second you taught us a great lesson, van- 
quished as we were by our enemy to our shame, and 
by you to our honour and safety. I call you by the 
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l ueveiv. Sintenis?, after Coraés; MSS., Sintenis!, and 
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excellent name of Father, because there is no more 
honourable name which I can use; and yet a father’s 
kindness is not so great as this kindness bestowed 
by you. My father did but beget me, while to you 
I owe not only my own salvation, but also that cf 
all these men of minc." So saying, he embraced 
Fabius and kissed him, and the soldiers on both 
sides in like manner embraced and kissed each 
other, so that the camp was filled with joy and 
tears of rejoicing. 

XIV. After this, Fabius laid down his office, and 
consuls were again appointed. The first of these 
maintained the style of warfare which Fabius had 
ordained. They avoided a pitched battle with Han- 
nibal, but gave aid and succour to their allies, and 
prevented their falling away. But when Terentius 
Varro was elevated to the consulship, a man whose 
birth was obscure and whose life was conspicuous for 
servile flattery of the people and for rashness, it was 
clear that in his i inexperience and temerity he would 
stake the entire issue upon the hazard of a single 
throw. For he used to shout in the assemblies ‘that 
the war would continue as long as the city employed 
men like Fabius as its generals ; but that he himself 
would conquer the enemy the very day he saw 
them. And not only did he make such speeclies, 
but he also assembled and enrolled a larger force 
than the Romans had ever employed against any 
enemy. Eighty-eight thousand men were arrayed 
for battle, to the great terror of Fabius and all 
sensible Romans. For they thought their city could 


not recover if she lost so many men in the prime 
of life. 
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. Now, Paulus Aemilius was the colleague of 
Terentius, a man of experience in many wars, but ; 
not acceptable to the people, and crushexLin-spirit-by — 

"fing which they had imposed upon him. Therefore 
Fabius tried to rouse and encourage him to restrain 
the madness of his colleague, showing him that he 
must struggle to save his country not so much from 
Hannibal as from Terentius. The latter, he said, 
was eager to fight because he did not see where 
his strength lay ; the former, because he saw his own 
weakness. * But,” said he, “it is to me, O Paulus, 
that more credence should be given in regard to 
Hannibal's affairs, and I solemnly assure you that, if 
no one shall give him battle this year, the man will 
remain in Italy only to perish, or will leave it in 
flight, since even now, when he is thought to be 
victorious and to be master of the country, not one 
of his enemies has come over to his side, and not 
even so much as the third part of the force which he 
brought from home is still left." To this Paulus is 
said to have answered: “If I consult my own 
interests, O Fabius, it is better for me to encounter 
the spears of the enemy than to face again the votes 
of my fellow-citizens. But if the state is in such a 
pass, I will try to be a good general in your opinion, 
rather than in that of all the rest who so forcibly 
oppose you." With this determination, Paulus went 
forth to the war. : 

XV. But Terentius, insisting on hisright-to com- 
mand a day in turn, and then encamping over 
against Hannibal by the river Aufidus and the town 
called Cannae, at break of day put out the signal for 
battle, —a scarlet tunic displayed above the general's 
tent. At this even the Carthaginians were con- 
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1 elvai Bekker corrects, after Schaefer, to lévai, spread. 
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founded at first, seeing the boldness of the Roman 
general and the number of his army, which was 
more than double their own. But Hannibal ordered 
his forees to arm for battle, while he himself, with a 
few companions, rode to the top of a gently sloping 
ridge, from which he watehed his enemies as they 
forined in battle array. When one of his companions, 
named Gisco, a man of his own rank, remarked that 
the number of the enemy amazed him, Hannibal pnt 
on a serious look and said: “ Gisco, another thing 
has eseaped your notice which is more amazing still. " 
And when Giseo asked what it was, “It is the fact," 
said he, *that in all this multitude there is no one 
who is called Gisco." ‘The jest took them all by 
surprise and set them laughing, and as they made 
their way down from the ridge, they reported the 
pleasantry to all who met them, so that great 
numbers were laughing heartily, and Hannibal's 
eseort could not even recoverthemselves. The sight 
of this infused courage into the Carthaginians. 
They reasoned that their general must have a mighty 
contempt for the enemy if he laughed and jested so 
in the presence of danger. 

XVI. In the battle Hannibal praeticed a double 
strategy. In the first place, he took advantage 
of the ground to put the wind at his back. This 
wind came down like a fiery hurricane, and raised a 
huge cloud of dust from the exposed and sandy 
plains and drove it over the Carthaginian lines hard 
into the faees of the Romans, who turned away 
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to avoid it, and so fell into confusion. In the seeond 
plaee, he formed his troops as follows: the sturdiest 
and most warlike part of his force he stationed on 
either side of the centre, and manned the centre 
itself with his poorest soldiers, intending to use this 
as a wedge jutting out far in advance of the rest 
of his line. But orders were given to the picked 
troops, when the Romans should have cut the troops 
in the centre to pieces, pursued them hotly as 
they retreated and formed a deep hollow, and so got 
within their enemy's line of battle,—then to turn 
sharply from either side, smite them on the flanks, 
and envelop them by closing in upon their rear. 
And it was this which seems to have produced the 
greatest slaughter. For the centre gave way and 
was followed by the Romans in pursuit, Hannibal's 
line of battle thus ehanging its shape into that of a 
crescent ; and the eommanders of the picked troops 
on his wings wheeled them swiftly to left and right 
and fell upon the exposed sides of their enemy, all of 
whom, except those who retired before they were 
surrounded, were then overwhelmed and destroyed. 
It is said, further, that a Strange calamity befell 
the Roman cavalry also. The horse of Paulus, as it 
appears, was woundec and threw his rider off, aud 
one after another of his attendants dismounted and 
sought to defend the consul on foot. When the horse- 
men saw this, supposing that a general order had been 
given, they all dismounted and engaged the enemy 
on foot. On seeing this, Hannibal said: “This is 
more to my wish than if they had been handed over 
to me in fetters."! But sueh particulars as these 
may be found in the detailed histories of the war. 


1 Quam mallem vinctos mihi traderet. Livy, xxii. 49. 
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l abro? Coraés and Bekker, now with S: adrod his own 
convictions. Cf. praeceptorum eius memorem, Livy, xxii. 49. 
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As for the consuls, Varro galloped off with a few 
followers to the city of Venusia, but Paulus, caught 
in the deep surges of that panic flight and covered 
with many missiles which hung in his wounds, 
weighed down in body and spirit by so vast a 
misfortune, sat down, leaning against a stone, and 
waiting for an enemy to dispatch him. His head 
and face were so profusely smeared with blood that 
few could recognize him; even his friends and re- 
tainers passed him by without knowing him. Only 
Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of the patrician 
order, saw who he was, and leaping from his horse, 
led him to Paulus and besought the consul to take’ 
him and save himself for the sake of his fellow- 
citizens, who now more than ever needed a brave 
commander. But Paulus rejected this prayer, and 
forced the youth, all tears, to mount his horse again, 
and then rose up and clasped his hand and said: 
* Lentulus, tell Fabius Maximus, and be thyself a 
witness to what thou tellest, that Paulus Aemilius 
was true to his precepts up to the end, and broke 
not one of the agreements made with him, but was 
vanquished first by Varro, and then by Hannibal." 
With such injunctions, he sent Lentulus away, then 
threw himself into the midst of the slaughter and 
perished. And it is said that fifty thousand Romans 
fell in that battle, that four thousand were taken 
alive, and that after the battle there were captured 
in both consular camps no less than ten thousand. 
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pérrNOLS avrou kal dethiaaes yyevéa Oar. 520 Kal 
Bdpxav TÓV Kapxn6óvtov eimeîv ueT Opyns Tpos 
auTov Méyovov “Nù vuv oidas, viry dé XpioGae 
OUK oiéas.” Kaimo TooauTnY peTaBorny 7) vin 
mepi aùTtòv emoingev, @S TpÒ THs px s oU TOAL, 
OUK EQTOpLOV, ov Mpéva THS JraMas éXovTa, 
XaAer as dé xai ONS Ta emuTnoela TÅ aTpatiĝ 
óc apnayhs xouiCopevon, oppmpevov am’ ovdevos 
BeBatou 7 pos TOV TOAELOV, GAN OTEP AgoTnpio 
peyurdo TO otparoTréd@ TÀAavdópevov «ai Tepihe- 
pópevov, Tóre Tücav OA yov eiv ud’ aut ,Touj- 
caaÜa, Tv TIraMav. Ta yap TÀeto TA «ai péyia Ta. 
TOV eOvav auto 7 poa excpraev éxovucia, kal 
Kazv Un, j néyurov exer pera ‘Popyy akiopa 
TOV TOAEWD, m poo Gepevny Ka Téa xev. 

Ov porov È jv dpa TO $iNov Teipav Aapeiv, « as 
Kvperiéns pnoiv,! ov A Kaxov, GAAG Kal TO 
ppovipwv oTpariyav. ? yàp 7 po THS paxns 
‘PaBiou ceria kai WuypoTns Aeyouévn peta TÜv 
paxny eùhùs o00 avOpwrivos edoxee Aoyta pos, 
aard Üetóv te yppa Ouavoías xai datpovioy èx 
TOGOUTOU Ta péAAOVYTA Tpoopwpuevns, & pores ÙV 


! glrwy AaSetv yap weipay ob opixpdy kaxóv.. Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag.?, p. 679. 
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XVII. In view of such a complete success, Hanni- 
bal's friends urged him to follow up his good fortune 
and dash into their city on the heels of the flying 
enemy, assuring him in that case that on the fifth day 
after his victory he would sup on the Capitol It is 
not easy to say what consideration turned him from 
this course, nay, it would rather seem that his evil 
genius-or some divinity, interposed to inspire him 
with the hesitation and timidity which he now 
showed. Wherefore, as they say, Barca, the Cartha- 
ginian, said to him angrily: “Thou canst win a 
victory, but thy victory thou canst not use." ! And 
yet his victory wrought a great change in his circum- 
stances. Before the battle, he had not a city, not a 
trading-place, not a sea-port in Italy, and could with 
difficulty barely supply his army with provisions by 
foraging, since he had no secure base of supplies for 
the war, but wandered hither and thither with his 
army as if it were a great horde of robbers. After 
the battle, however, he brought almost all Italy 
under his sway. Most of its peoples, and the 
largest of them too, came over to him of their own 
accord, and Capua, which is the most considerable 
city after Rome, attached herself firmly to his cause. 

Not only, then, does it work great mischief, as 
Euripides says, to put friends to the test, but also 
prudent generals. For that which was called 
cowardice and sluggishness in Fabius before the 
battle, immediately after the battle was thought to 
be no mere human calculation, nay, rather, a divine 
and marvellous intelligence, since it looked so far 
into the future and d foretold. a. "disaster c which. could 


Sees prince 
1 Tum Maharbal: **Non omnia nimirum eidem di dedere : 
vincere scis, Hannibal, victoria uti nescis." Livy, xxii. 51. 
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TiO Ta Tác Xovctv. 60ev eùbùs eis éxetvov 5) Poun 
cvveveykobga TAS Xovràs ermidas, ral "poa $v- 
yobca Th poun TOÜ dvdpos & ITEP iep kal Bop, 
TPTY Kal peyioTtnv aitiav éa xe Tov peivar kal BN 
dtarvOjvat Thv exelvou $póvgaw, kaÜasrep èv Tois 
KeXrucois málesw. 0 yàp év ols oùðèr éSoxer ĝe- 
vóv elvat Kaupois evrAa Bis Parvopevos Kal Bv éA- 
TiO TOS TOTE TrávTOV kara eBXqkórov € éauTous els 
amépavta mévôn Kal Tapaxas dm paxTous, pLovos 
epoita bia Tis TONES Tpaw Badicpate kai Tpos- 
OTP cabeotare kai prravO pare Tposayopeú- 
Get, KOTETOUS TE yvvaiwelovs åparpõv Kal cuc Tá- 
oes elpywov TOV eis TO Onuóciov emt Kotvois 
dduppois ékbepouévov, Bovrnv re sUvEdAOelv Ererce 
kai apeÜápa vve Tas ápxás, aùTòs àv kai poun 
ai Swaps à &pxfjs amaons mpos éxetvov amope- 
novas. 

XVIII. Tats pev oiv TÚNUS éméa Troe TOUS 
Tov éxtrimtovTa Kal TporeTovTa TV TNV ÖxAov 
àn eipEovras, TévOovs òè xai TOT OV kal ypovov 
dpice, kaT oikiav amoOpnvety Kedevcas èp r)ué- 
pas Tpiákovra TOv BovXóuevov: peta de TauTas 
e, may mevOos AverOau Kal xabapevew TÕV 
TOLOUTOV Tv TÓNU.  ÉopTijs TE Anpntpos els Tas 

npépas exeivas Kadnxovons BéXsiov parn Tapa- 
Autrety GAws Tas Te Üvaias Kal THY Toma yy À TO 
péyeĝos TIS cuppopas OALYOTNTL «ai KaTngela, 
TOV TUVEPXOMEVOY edeyxer har Kal yap Tò Üetov 
jer Oa TL peo pevov VITO TOY eUTUXOUVTOD. ösa 
pévToL Tpos (kac pous eov À À TEpaToV dmotpoas 
TUVNYOPEVOY oi uávzews émpárrero. Kab yap eig 
Aerdous éeréudOr Ocompómos Ilixtwp, suyyevns 
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hardly be believed by those who experienced it. In 
him, therefcre, Rome at once placed her last hopes ; 
to his wisdom she fled for refuge as to temple and 
altar, believing that it was first and chiefly due to his 
prudence that she still remained a city, and was not 
utterly broken up, as in the troublous times of the 
Gallic invasion. For he who, in times of apparent 
security, appeared cautious and irresolute, then, when 
all were plunged in boundless grief and helpless con- 
fusion, was the only man to walk the city with calm 
step, composed countenance, and gracious address, 
checking effeminate lamentation, and preventing 
those from assembling together who were eager to 
make public their common complaints. He persuaded 
the senate to convene, heartened up the magistrates, 
and was himself the strength and power of every 
magistracy, since all looked to him for guidance. 
XVIII. Accordingly, he put guards at the gates, in 
order to keep the frightened throng from abandon- 
ing the city, and set limits of time and place to the 
mourning for the dead, ordering any who wished to 
indulge in lamentation, to do so at home for a 
period of thirty days ; after that, all mourning must 
cease and the city be purified of such rites. And 
since the festival of Ceres fell within these days, it 
was deemed better to remit entirely the sacrifices 
and the procession, rather than to emphasize the 
magnitude of their calamity by the small number 
and the dejection of the participants. For the gods’ 
delight is in honours paid them by the fortunate. 
However, all the rites which the augurs advocated 
for the propitiation of the gods, or to avert in- 
auspicious omens, were duly performed. And 
besides, Pictor, a kinsman of Fabius, was sent to 
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DaBiov, kat TAV ‘Eoreddwv mapÜévov duo Šte- 
pbappévas eupovTes, THY pe, Gamep ée Tiv &00s, 
Cocav «aTópv£av, ń N Ò úp éavTfjs | am éÜave. 

Maota 9 AV Tis áyáa auro TÓ ppovnpa. kal 
TNV n pQoTnta. Tis TOREWS, õTE ToD undrov Bap- 
povos ATÒ THS guyns €maviov7es, ws ay TuS 
ala xi Ta «al SvorotpoTata TET PAX WS éravíot, 
Tam ewoU Kal «ari ovs, dm ývtnoev auTe epi TAS 
Tuas ij TE Boury Kal TÒ THO OS anav acTató- 
pevot. oi Ò év 7éheu kai TpP@ToOL Tijg yepovatas, 
v kal Qafios jv, jovxias ryevo pers em7nveray, 
OTL TU mów 223 améyvw peta dvotuxiav 
THALKAUTND, andra Tápea tv dptwv éri rà mpåy- 
para KaL Xpnaópevos TOS VÓUOLS KAL TOS TONLTALS 
ws cwlecbar duvaperots. 

XIX. Ere & ’AvviPay érudovto peta THY på nv 
arroretpagpGar Tpos THY addy TraMav, ava ap- 
pycavres eb érreprrov ?yeuovas kai oTpatevpata. 
TouTwy Ò emiparéa rao, cáfiós re MaEtpos kal 
KXAXaétos MápxeAXos cav, d50 THs évaytias 
oxedov T poatpéa eos Bavpatiperor : T apam ya tos. 
ó L yap, oaTep èv rois Trepi abro yeypauuévois 
eiprrau, Tepthapmes TO Spaatnptov € EYov «ai yañ- 


pov, ate én Kal Kara xeîpa TAHKTNS áv)p Kal. 


proce TOLOUTOS ov ovous “Opnpos páMaTa Kahet 

thon TOAEHOUS ” Kal“ ' dyepco OUS," ev TO mapa- 
Borw xai itap xoi 7 pos avopa TOA wnpov TOV 
"AvviBay à avr Tox avri TpOT @ TOÀÉLOU | guvistaTo 
TOUS T PWTOUS dyavas Pafos 66 tov vrporov 
exo pevos Aoyio wav éxet voy "Xe pndevos paxo- 
pévou und épeÜitovros Tov `Avvißav aùtòv ern- 
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consult the oracle at Delphi; and when two of the 
vestal virgins were found to have been corrupted, 
one of them was buried alive, according to the 
custom,! and the other slew herself. 

But most of all was the gentle dignity of the city 
to be admired in this, that when Varro, the consul, 
came back from his flight, as one would come back 
from a most ill-starred and disgraceful experience, 
in humility and dejection, the scnate and the whole 
people met him at the gates with a welcome. The 
magistrates and the chief men of the senate, cf 
whom Fabius was one, praised him, as soon as quiet 
was restored, because he had not despaired of the 
city after so great a misfortune, but was at hand 
to assume the reins of government, and to employ 
the laws and his fellow-citizens in accomplishing 
the salvation which lay within their power. 

XIX. When they learned that Hannibal, after 
the battle, had turned aside into the other parts of 
Italy, they plucked up courage and sent out com- 
manders with armies. The most illustrious of these 
were Fabius Maximus and Claudius Marcellus, men 
who were similarly admired for directly opposite 
characters. The latter, as has been stated in his 
Life, was a man of splendid and impetuous actions, 
with an arm of ready vigour, and by nature like the 
men whom Homer is wont to call “fond of battle," 
and “eager for the fray." He therefore conducted 
his first engagements in the venturesome and reck- 
less style of warfare which met the daring of such 
a man as Hannibal with an equal daring. Fabius, 
on the contrary, clung to his first and famous con- 
victions, and looked to see Hannibal, if only no one 


1 Cf. Numa, x. 4 ff. * Chapter i. 
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peáaeuw cavTÓ Kal Katatpisicecbat Tepl TOV 
TORE HOD, HoT Ep aOXnTLKOv OOLATOS THS Suvd- 
; 

pews ÚTepTóvov yevouévns Kal KaTaTrOvou, Ta ú- 
TaTa Tv àxuyv àvoflaXóvra. tò ToUTOV pêv O 
Hocesdertes rov Oupeov, tov 66 MápkeXXov 
Eidos tro tav ‘Pwyaiwy xaXcia0at, kipvauévqv 
dé tw DPaBiov BeBaotnta «ai áaóáXeav 
TÌ MapxéAXov cvvifeia! Tw@TNpLOV | yevéa Qa. 
Tots "Peuatos. o È 'AmíBas cO "n ds 
péovr ao óbpa TOTAL TOANÁKLS åmavtõv 
éceiero kai wapeppyyvuto thy Ovvautv, bg’ ob 
66 xai Kata pix pov UTOppeovTos ayopnri «ai 
TapepmUm TOVTOS évCeXex ds bTrepevmrój.evos kai 
óaTmavopevos éXávÜave: kai reXevrOv eis aávopíav 
kaTéaT TocavTny wate MapkéAAo pév aro- 
«ape paxópevov, Páßiov če dofetcÜat py 
pay ouevor. 

To yap mhelaTov, ws evreiy, TOU Xpóvov TOUTOLS 
Suevoreuncev 1) oTpaTHyois 7 ávÜvmárois ù vrá- 
TOig AMOĞEĞELYUÉVOLÇS* ExaTEPOS Yap avTOv TEV- 
TAKS UTaTEevaEV. 4XXà MápxkeXXov pev óraTevorTa 
TÓ TéUT TOV evéðpa TeptBaror ë ExTelve, PaBio 8€ 
Tücav aratyy Kat Suitre:pav émayor TOANAKLS 
ovdey emépaive, TAIY anak oAiyou maupaxpoved- 
pevos Eo pire Tov avdpa. auvOeis yap eTLITORAS 
Tapa Toy Ev Metarovti@ duvatev Kal TpwTwv 
neuwe TpOs TOV Páßiov, OS uu T'0Aews évOo- 

"sonévis ei Tapayevolto, KAL THY TOÛTO TpaT- 
TOvTOV éxeivoy éAÜetv xai  $avijjvat v Xrgotov 


1 gyyn(«is. Bekker adopts aovvrovía (vehemence), the sug- 
gestion of Coraés, based on Amyot. 
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fought with him or harassed him, become his own 
worst enemy, wear himself out in thc war, and 
speedily lose his high efficiency, like an athlete 
whose bodily powers have been overtaxed and 
exhausted. It was for these reasons,(a$) Poseidonius 
says, that the Romans called Fabius their buckler, 
and Marcellus their sword, and that the mingling 
of the firm steadfastness of the one with the versa- 
tility of the other proved the salvation of Rome. 
By his frequent encounters with Marcellus, whose 
course was like that of a swiftly-flowing river, 
Hannibal saw his forces shaken and swept away; 
while by Fabius, whose course was slow, noiseless, 
and unceasing in its stealthy hostility, they were 
imperceptibly worn away and consumed. And 
finally he was brought to such a pass that he was 
worn out with fighting Marcellus, and afraid of 
Fabius when not fighting. 

For it was with these two men that he fought 
almost all the time, as they hcld the offices of 
praetor, pro-consul, or consul; and each of them 
was consul five times. However, when Marcellus 
was serving as consul for the fifth time, Hannibal 
led him into an ambush and slew him! ; but he had 
no success against Fabius, although he frequently 
brought all sorts of deceitful tests to bear upon him. 
Once, it is true, he did deceive the man, and came 
near giving him a disastrous overthrow. He com- 
posed and sent to Fabius letters purporting to come 
from the chief men of Metapontum, assuring him that 
their city would be surrendered to him if he should 
come there, and that those who were contriving the 
surrender only waited for him to come and show 


! Tn Lucania, 208 B.c. Cf. the Marcellus, xxix. 
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àvapevóvrov. TavT éxivnge tov Púfiov ra 
ypappara, Kat Aa Bov pépos TL TÍS OTpAaTLAS 
cued dev ópjrjo ety bua VUKTÓS" eita Xp áy.evos 
üprictv ovK aigiors ameTpaTn, Kal pera HuKpòv 
éneyvec0n Ta ypáupaTa TpOs avToy UT. "Avyt- 
Bov Sok c vvTreÜévra KAKEWOS évedpevov aurov 
umd THY TOA. GAAA TadTA péy àv TIS eùvoia 
Gedy avabein. 

XX. Tas & áTroc Táaeis TÓV TOAEwV kai Ta 
Kumara TOY MU P OY o Pafres paddov dero 
Oeiv nTriws ousdodrTa Kal ,Tpács &velpryew «al 
Svowneiv, py Tao ay Umovoray édAy xova. Kal 
Xaherrov óvra Tavtánact TOTS bTOTTOLS. AéyeTaL 
yàp ÓTL OT PATLOTHY avdpa Mápaov, avdpeia kal 
ever TOV CULEX OV Tparor, aic Bopevos Suetrey- 
pévov teal TOV ÈV TO aTpaToT eo Tepl ámroa Tá- 
Tews Ov SinpéOroev, AAN’ ópohoyjoas jpo Oat 
map atiav auton, vüv pev edn TOUS Tryepovas 
airi&a Bar T pos Xápuv A Ñ TpÓs apeTny Tas 
TLAS véuovras, VAT Tepov à éxeivov airiácecQa, m; 
ppavovra pnd €vrv'yxvovra TPOS avTOv, el Tov 
óéovro. Kal TabT eim@y UmmOv Te TOXepiG THY 
éSwpyaato «ai TOS ÄAAOLS àpioteiors Koo punNoev, 
Gare Tic TÓTATOV éE éxelvou ka Tpo8vpuóraTov 
elvat Tov åvõpa. Setvov yap jyyetro TOUS jv 
ir mrUcOUS kal KUVIYETLKCOUS émupereta Kai cuvnbeta 
Kal po) parov 7) pást Kal KXOLOLG THY 
yareroTnTa Tov Ügov Kal TO Oupoupevov Kal TÒ 
ÓvakoXalvov éEaupeiv, TOY ó av pore dpxovra 
py TÒ TXeioTov Èv YadpiTe kal MpaoTATL THs 
éravopbacews TíÜcaÜa,, axAnpotepoy è Tpos- 
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himself in the neighbourhood. These letters moved 
Fabius to action, and he proposed to take a part of 
his force and set out by night. Then he got un- 
favourable auspices and was turned from his purpose 
by them, and in a little while it was discovered that 
the letters which had come to him were cunning 
forgeries by Hannibal, who had laid an ambush for 
him near the city. This escape, however, may be 
laid to the favour of the gods. 

XX. Fabius thought that the revolts of the cities 
and the agitations of the allies ought to be restrained 
and discountenanced rather by mild and gentle 
measures, without testing every suspicion and show- 
ing harshness in every case to the suspected. It is 
said, for instance, that when he learned about a 
Marsian soldier, eminent among the allies for valour 
and high birth, who had been talking with some of 
the soldiers in the camp about deserting to the 
enemy, he was not incensed with him, but admitted 
frankly that he had been unduly neglected ; so far, 
he said, this was the fault of the commanders, who 
distributed their honours by favour rather than for 
valour, but in the future it would be the man's own 
fault if he did not come to him and tell him when he 
wanted anything. These words were followed by 
the gift of a warhorse and by other signal rewards 
for bravery, and from that time on there was no more 
faithful and zealous man in the service. Fabius 
thought it hard that, whereas the trainers of horses 
and dogs relied upon care and intimacy and feeding 
rather than on goads and heavy collars for the 
removal of the animal's obstinacy, anger, and dis- 
content, the commander of men should not base the 
most of his discipline on kindness and gentleness, but 
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pepe Bar «ai BuaióTepov TEP ot ye pryoüvres 
epiweoîs ka a pace «al KOTLVOLS 7 poc d épovrau, 
TÀ LV ELS éhaias, Ta Ó els dtrious, TÀ & eis evküs 
é£npepoüvres Kal TiÜacevovres. 

i Erepov Tolvup TO yéver Aevxavoy &vópa 
Tononyyedav oL oxaryol pepBopevav amo TOU 
otparomédov kal D tdw éxeiTovTa TOAALKLS. 
ò 6 npwryce, TAMAA Toiov Tiwa TOv üvÜpwTov 
eldelev ÓvTa. paprvpobviav 66 ávrev Ste 
padios Érepos ovK ein oTpaTwTnS  TotoUTos, 
dua T avToD) Tiwas dvipayadias émepavels Kal 
m pátets AeyovTwy, aitiav TS arakias eyróv 
ebpev EpwrTt maions KATEXOMEVOY TOV avopa Kat 
xevduvevovTa HaKpàs 0000s ÉékdáGTOTE $orrüvra 
T pos éelviv dT TOU cT parom ébov. TépAras obv 
TWAS úyvooŭvTos avTov Kal ovrAKaBov 70 yúvarov 
éxpvuyev èv TH civ), kai xaXécas TOV Acvkavóv 
idta 7 pos auton, e Óó r€AnOas,” épn, “Tapa Ta 
E wpalav TUuTpla Kal TOUS vOMOUS ATrOvUKTepeUQy 
ToU cTpaTomébov TON áKtS" arr’ ovóé xpne Tas 
àv TpÓTepov eXeXifBeus. TQ pèr obv jpaprnueva 
coL Xe 8c Tots jvSpayaO nuévors, TÒ Ó€ AOL TÒV 
èp’ érépo Toujcopat THY ppoupay. " @Paupatovtos 
Òe ToU OT pPATLOTOV T poa/ya^yàv Tyv avd wT ov 
évexet pio ev avT@ Kal eime “AŬT uev êy- 
yuarat ce pevetv. èv TQ cTpaToméb. pe? uv 
cv Ò pyy detEces, el p) óc aad Twa 
poxOnpiav àméAeures, o 8 Epos | kal airy 7 p0- 
pacis ay Aeyouévg. TaiTa uév mepi ToUTOV 
tc TopoUct. 

XXI. Tz» è Tapavtivwy TOXw écoxev éaXo- 
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show more harshness and violence in his treatment 
of them than farmers in their treatment of wild fig- 
trees, wild pear-trees, and wild olive-trees, which 
they reclaim and domesticate till they bear luscicus 
olives, pears, and figs. 

Accordingly, when another soldier, a Lucanian, 
was reported by his officers as frequently quitting his 
post and roaming away from the camp, Fabius asked 
them what kind of a man they knew him to be in 
other respects. All testified that such another 
soldier could not easily be found, and rehearsed 
sundry exploits of his wherein he had shown con- 
spicuous bravery. Fabius therefore inquired into the 
cause of the man's irregularity, and discovered that 
he was deeply in love with a maid, and risked his life 
in long journeys from the camp every time he visited 
her. Accordingly, without the man's knowledge, 
Fabius sent and arrested the girl and hid her in his 
own tent. Then he called the Lucanian to him 
d and said: “ It is well known that, contrary 

to Roman custom and law, you often pass ‘the night 

away from camp; but it is also well known that you 
have done good service in the past. Your trans- 
gressions shall therefore be atoned for by your deeds 
of valour, but for the future I shall put another 
person in ‘charge over you.” Then, to the soldier’s 
amazement, he led the girl forth and put her in his 
hands, saying: “ This person pledges herself that 
you will hereafter remain in camp with us, and you 
will now show plainly whether or not you left us for 
some other and base purpose, making this maid and 
your love for her a mere pretext.” Such is the story 
which is told about this matter. 

XXI. The city of Tarentum, which had been lost 
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kviav x qrpoóoc(ias TÓv TpoOT ov ToDTOV. otpa- 
TeUero. Tap avT@ veavias Tapavtivos Éxcev 
^ / 
á6eA nv TioTÓS Tdvv Kal duXoaTÓpyyos Otakei- 
pévnv pos adtov. Hoa 66 tavtTns avp DBpérttos 
^ L4 e 3 39 d ` t ^ 
Tov TeTaypévwv vm. Avvifov Thv TOM $povpeiv 
5»? e 7 ^ A 4 ^ 
èp $yeuovías. TtodtTo mpdkews éXmi(Óa t Ta- 
^ H 
pavtivy Tapéo xe, kal ToU DaBiov avveiboros eis 
, ` 
thv TOM adelOn, Xoryo È amoĉceðpáret TpèS THY 
3 A , , M ` + : ^ ^ 
dderdnv eis Tápavra. ai pév oiv mpwtar TAV 
neEpa@v cav, xai xaf éavtov o BpérTi0s 
averraveto, AavÜávew tov adedkpov  otouévgs 
éxeivns. €merta Aéyer Mpos avTHnY ò veavias: 
“Kal pny éxet Xóyos époita modus avdpi ce TOY 
^ ^ la 
Suvatav kai peyáħwv ouveivat. tis obTÓS éotty; 
el yap evdoxids Tis, OS daciw, aper Kal 
/ e 
Aaurpós, éXáxto Ta. ppovTife. yévous o mávra 
Umpmiyvus TOXeuos alaypov O6 peT’ avayKns 
, A , , , [d , ^ * ld 
ovdév, AN eùtvyia Tis €v kaip TO diKxatov 
àcÜevés čyovri Tpaoráro ypýsacðai TH Bralo- 
A ` 
év.” ék TOUTOU ueraméumeTaL ÈV 1) yuvi) TOV 
r , ' , * 3 ^ s ~ 
Bpértiov xal yvwpifer tov adedAgov aùt®' Tayù 
‘ , ^ ` ^ 
66 cvumpáTTov THy ériÜvpiav éxeivos Kal aXXov 
, ` £ ^ 4 
Ñ Tpórepov ebvovv Kal xetpo:0y TQ BapBapw 
^ , » ^ Lad 
vapéxeww Soxay THY adeddiy, EcXE TLOTÕS, WATE 
^ ^ , 
p] xaXemàs épüvros avOpwrov  uucÜodopov 
^ , ld ^ /, 
peraaTijoat OLávouav em éXsríat Owpeow ueryáXov, 
[4 ^ bl A 
üs érnyyéAreTo mapé£ew avt@ Tov PaBiov. 
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to the Romans by treachery,! Fabius recovered in 
the following manner.? There was a young man of 
Tarentum in his army, and he had a sister who was 
very faithfully and affectionately disposed towards 
him. With this woman the commander of the forces 
set by Hannibal to guard the city, a Bruttian, was 
deeply enamoured, and the circumstanee led her 
brother to hope that he could accomplish something 
by means of it. He therefore joined his sister in 
Tarentum, ostensibly as a deserter from the Romans, 
though he was really sent into the city by Fabius, 
who was privy to his scheme. Some days passed, 
accordingly, during which the Bruttian remained at 
home, since the woman thought that her amour was 
unknown to her brother. Then her brother had the 
following words with her: “I would have you know 
that a story was very current out there in the Roman 
camp that you have interviews with a man high in 
authority. Whois this man? For if he is, as they 
say, a man of repute, and illustrious for his valour, 
war, that confounder of all things, makes very little 
account of race. Nothing is disgraceful if it is done 
under compulsion, nay, we may count it rare good for- 
tune, at a time when right is weak, to find might very 
gentle with us." Thereupon the woman sent for her 
Bruttian and made her brother acquainted with hin. 
The Barbarian’s confidence was soon gained, since the 
brother fostered his passion and plainly indueed the 
sister to be more complacent and submissive to him 
than before, so that it was not difficult, the man 
being a lover and a mercenary as well, to change his 
allegiance, in anticipation of the large gifts which it 
was promised that he should receive from Fabius. 


1 912 p.c. 2 909 B.C. 
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Tatra peéev oiv ot mXcteTot ypapouer mept 
TOUTOV' EpiOL dé Thv av po mov up’ 7s Oo Bpérreos 
periy6n, pasiv ov Tapavtivyv, adda Bperríav 
TO *yévos obcav, TO 6€ ,PaBio Tadaxevouerny, 
ws nobeto monty Kal YY pov ovTa TÓV TOV 
Bpettiay äpxovta, TO TE (Pao $páca. Kal 
ouvehfotcav els Adyous UTO TO Télyos éxvreicaL 
Kal Katepyacac@at Tov dvO ponov. 

XXII. IIparrouévov 66 ToUTOV, 6 Di Bros Tepi- 
omacat TÓV 'Arvißav Texvd Sov eméatetAe Tots ev 
‘Payieo OTPATLWTALS THV Bperriav  Kataðpapeîv 
kal KavaAwviay éfeAeiv xarà «páos. cTpaTo- 
TedevoavTas, oxTaKtaxtdious ÓvTas, avTouorous 
66 TOÙS TTOXXOUS «al Tov éx Luxehias urd Map- 
Kéhdou KEKOMLT WEVOY aripov TOUS axpnato- 
TáTOUVS Kal HET eAaXía rris T) TONEL Aims Kal 
BraBys amohoupevous. "eribe yàp TovTous 
7'poépevos TQ 'Avwfla Kal 6eXedcas  dmáteiw 
aùTtòv ATÒ TOU Tápavros: 0 kal ovvéaiwev. evl ùs 
yàp ère? rorwv o "'AvvifBas éppón petà TIS 
Suvdpews. nuépa È Extn Tos Tapavrívovs 
TOU Pa tov mEptaT paToTedeva avs, ó mpodtet- 
Xeyuéros 7@ Bpettio pera THS d6eXdfis veavía Kos 
He VUKTWp 7 pos auton, els axpiBas «ai 
«aBecpaxas Tov TOT OV ep ov TapapudaTTov ó 
BpérTio0s éedrev evõwoew Kal Tapioety TOlS 
7 poc B áXXovetv. av pny Ts ye TIS T po- 
Socias eErprnaev o PdBtos Tv mpü£w, arr’ 
auTos pv exeloe Tapeh ov jovyíav "yev, 4 6 
adr oTpatia mpooéBanrnre Tots TelXeoty ëK Te 
yis kal Oard77ys dua, moodsa TOANIY Kpavyny 
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This is the way the story is usually told.! But 
some writers say that the woman by whom the 
Bruttian was won over, was not a Tarentine, but a 
Bruttian, and a concubine of Fabius, and that when 
she learned that the commander of the Bruttian 
garrison was a fellow-countryman and an acquaint- 
ance of hers, she told Fabius, held a conference with 
the man beneath the walls of the city, and won him 
completely over. 

XXII. While this plot was under way, Fabius 
schemed to draw Hannibal away from the neighbour- 
hood, and therefore gave orders to the garrison at 
Rhegium to overrun Bruttium and take Caulonia by 
storm. This garrison numbered cight thousand, 
most of them deserters, and the refuse of the soldiers 
sent home from Sicily in disgrace by Marcellus, men 
whose loss would least afflict and injure Rome. 
Fabius expected that by casting these forces, like 
a bait, in front of Hannibal, he would draw him 
away from Tarentum. And this was what actually 
happened. For Hannibal immediately swept thither 
in pursuit with his army. But five days after Fabius 
had laid siege to Tarentum, the youth who, with 
his sister, had come to an understanding with the 
Bruttian commander in the city, came to him by 
night. He had seen and knew precisely the spot at 
which the Bruttian was watching with the purpose 
of handing the city over to its assailants. Fabius, 
however, would not suffer his enterprise to depend 
wholly upon the betrayal of the city. While, there- 
fore, he himself led a detachment quietly to the 
appointed spot, the rest of his army attacked the 
walls by land and sea, with great shouting and 


1 So, substantially, by Livy, xxvii. 15. 
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kai OopuBov, axpe ob TOv Acla tov Tapavrivov 
éxet Boxovvrov xal cvpdepouévov Tots Texo- 
paxobcw éeoijpnve To afe tov Karpov o Bpér- 
Tios, Kat Sia kMpákev dvaBas ékpárgae Tis 
TOAEWS. 

"ErratO0a pévror Soxet potilas 3jrTov yevé- 
ohar Tovs yap Bperríovs mporovs àmoojárTew 
ékéAevgev, OS pù Tpodocia THY mTOMvw Éyov 
Qarepós *yévorro. xai TavTys Te Oujpapre Tis 
8óEgs kai SiaBorAnv amictias mpocédaBe xai 
O OTTOS. améBavov è ToAAGL kai TOv Tapar- 
tivev: ot 66 TpaÜévres éyévovro Tpiopúpiot, Kat 
THY TOA 7) cTpaTiÀ SinpTacev: dvnvexOn 9 
els TO Ónuóctov TpioyiMa TaddXavta. TavTwy dé 
TOV dXXov dyouévov Kal $epouévov AéyeTat TOY 
ypapparéa TvOÉéaÜa, tod PaBiov nepi TOv Ücóv 
Tí «eXevet, Tàs ypadas oUTW mpocayopevcavra 
kai Tovs avdpidvtas: tov otv DaBov ceimeiv 
“e Anoheinwpev Tovs Oeovs Tapavrívots xeyoXo- 
peévous.” od pw adda TOV koXoccóv To) ‘Hpa- 
KAéovs uerakopícas èk Tdpavtos éotncev èv 


‘wr , AA 
KarvroM, kai T Xnatov éQvrrov eixóva xav 


€avtod, ToXv MapkéXXov daveis atomwTeEpos 
` ^ ^ > #. y ^4 x 
mept TaÜTra, padrAov Ò  OXws éÉxetvor dvÓpa 
J M , ` 3 / 
mpagoTnte Kat piravOpwria Oavpactov amobetEas, 
@s év Tols Tepl éketvov yéypanTat. 
XXIII. ’AvviBav è rAéyerar 9oxovra Tec- 
capáxovra povos atroderpOjvat atadios, Kal 
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“tumult, until most of the Tarentines had run to the 


aid of those who were defending them. Then the 
Bruttian gave Fabius the signal, and he scaled the 
walls and got the mastery of the city. 

At this point, however, Fabius seems to have been 
overcome by his ambition, for he ordered his men to 
put the Bruttians first of all to the sword, that his 
possession of the city might not be known to be duc 
to treachery. He not only failed to prevent this 
knowledge, but incurred also the reproach of perfidy 
and cruelty. Many of the Tarentines also were 
Slain, thirty thousand of them were sold into slavery, 
their city was plundered by the Romau army, and 
three thousand talents were thereby brought into 
the public treasury. While everything else was 
carried off as plunder, it is said that the accountant 
asked Fabius what his orders were concerning the 
gods, for so he called their pictures and statues; and 
that Fabius answered: “Let us leave their angered 
gods for the Tarentines"" However, he removed 
the colossal statue of Heracles from Tarentum, and 
set it up on the Capitol, and near it an equestrian 
statue of himself, in bronze. He thus appeared far 
more eccentric in these matters than Marcellus, nay 
rather, the mild and humane conduct of Marcellus 


' was thus made to seem altogether admirable by 


contrast, as has been written in his Life.! 
XXIII. It is said that Hannibal had got within 
five miles of Tarentum when it fell, and that openly 


1 Chapter xxi. Marcellus had enriched Rome with works of 
Greek art taken from Syracuse in 212 B.o.  Livy's opinion is 
rather different from Plutarch's: sed maiore animo generis 
eius praeda abstinuit Fabius quam Marcellus, xxvii. 16. 
Fabius killed the people but spared their gods; Marcellus 
spared the people but took their gods. 
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havepas wev eimetv: “Hv dpa xai , Popaíots "Av- 
viBas TLS &repos* árreBáXo pev yàp TV Tapav- 
Tivwy TOALW damep eA Bopev,” Lòla Oe TOTE Tpó- 
Tov aUT@ Tapaotivat T pos TOUS $íXovs ELTTELV, WS 
marat uy éwpa XaXeróv avtois, vüv & advvarov 
Kpately amo TOV UTapyovtwy 'IraMas.  TobTov 
Sevtepov  ÜptauBov eOpidpBevoe Aaympórepov 
TOU TpoTépou Páfıos, domep adrnrns dyaBos 
émrarywov elo pevos TQ 'Avv(fla «ai padieas áTroXvó- 
pevos aÙToÛ Tas mpagers, @oTEp dupata kai 
XaBàs OUKETL TOV AUTOV éxovoas TÓVOV. 1) pèv 
yàp àveiro Tis Svvápews avTQ Sia Tpuj)v kai 
mAoürov, 1) Ò wamTep eju BNvvro kai karaTé- 
TPLTTO TOUS drop ToLs ayðow. 

"Hy 6€ Mápxos AíBtos, ov Tov Tdpavta $pov- 
pobvros D 'Avvifas anéoTnoev" Ops 66 THY kpav 
KQTÉ Xv ouK _eEexpovaOn, Kat duepudatev ax pe 
TOU TAMY UTO ‘Peopaiors yevéo Oa TOUS Taparti- 
vous. TobTov nvia dá tos Tiu. Gpevos, Kai TOTE 
Tpos THY ovyKdnTov umd $00vov xai prrotipias 
efevexGels eimev ws où GO áfios, AAN abrós altios 
yevorTo Tou THY Tapavtivey adavat. yeddoas 
obv ó Pad Bros, ANNO Ñ Aéyets," eimev, “ei pà 
yàp ov thv TOM áàméfaXes, ovk àv éyo mapé- 
Aafov." 

XXIV. Oi 8 'Popaio: Tå T andra TQ Pai 
mpoaepepovto Aap pas, Kal Tov vioy avTOU Pa- 
Riov ávé&eifav Umatov. TrapadaBovtos be THY 
apxny avro Kal ĉrorxoûvTos TL TOY 7 pos TOV 
vóXenov ó maT)p, eiTe Sia ypas Kal áoOévetav 
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he merely remarked: “It appears, then, that the 
Romans have another Hannibal, for we have lost 
Tarentum even as we took it"; but that in private 
he was then for the first time led to confess to his 
friends that he had long seen the ditficulty, and now 
saw the impossibility of their mastering Italy with 
their present forces. For this success, Fabius cele- 
brated a second triumph more splendid than his first, 
since he was contending with Hannibal like a clever 
athlete, and easily baffling all his undertakings, now 
that his hugs and grips no longer had their old time 
vigour. For his forees were partly enervated by 
luxury and wealth,! and partly blunted, as it were, 
and worn out by their unremitting struggles. 

Now there was a certain Marcus Livius, who 
commanded the garrison of Tarentum when Hannibal 
got the city to revolt. He occupied the citadel, 
however, and was not dislodged from this position, 
but held it until the Romans again got the upper 
hand of the Tarentines. This man was vexed by 
the honours paid to Fabius, and once, carried away 
by his jealousy and ambition, said to the senate 
that it was not Fabius, but himself, who should be 
credited with the capture of Tarentum. At this 
Fabius laughed, and said: “ You are right; had you 
not lost the city, I had not taken it.” 

XXIV. Among the other marks of high favour 
which the Romans conferred upon Fabius, they 
made his son Fabius consul? When this son had 
entered upon his office and was arranging some 
matter pertaining to the war, his father, either by 
reason of his age and weakness, or because he was 


1 In 216-215 B.C. Hannibal made the opulent city of Capua 
his winter quarters. 213 B.C. 
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eire Sta7rerpwpevos ToU mardos, avaBas èp’ Vmrmrov 
mpoane Sia TOY évrvyyavóvrov xai mepiea To TOV. 
o ôe veavias karibov TÓóppeÜev ook nvéoxero, 
mépwas B' jmmupérqv éxédevoe xataBivat TOv 
matépa kai Òr avro0 m poa eABeiv, ei by Te TUyyd- 
vee TS apys Seduevos. Kal Tovs uév addovs 
jviace TO émitaypa, Kal avr pos Tov PaBrov 
ws àvátia mácXovra HS SoEns dméBXeyav 
autos È éxeivos atomndnoas Kata Táxos, Üürrov 
^ , ` ` eA 3 , ` ` 
À Badnv mpòs tov viov èmeiyheis, Kat Tep Parov 
kal dotracdpevos, “ EÙ ye,” elmev, “ © vai, po- 
vels kai mpártreis, aicAouevos Tivwy ApPXES Kat 
anrixns peyeOos aveihnpas apys. ovTw xai 
jueis Kal oi mpoyovor THY ‘Paopny nvEnoapev, èv 
Sevtép@ xal yoveis xal maióas det Tov THs TaTpi- 
Sos karv TiO épevot.” 

Aéyerat & ws adnOas tod PaBiov tov mpó- 
manrov èv S0&n xai duvaper peyiotn Popatov 
yevóuevov mevrákus pèv avrüv vmaTeUcat xal 
Üpiáufovs ex voXéuov peyiotwr émibavea rárovs 
ka.rayaryeiv, vmrarevovr, È vig mpeafevriv ovv- 
e£eAÜetv. emi tov móXeuov, ev dé TO OptapPo 
Tov pev eloedcauver émi reÜpimmQ, tov Ò immov 
Éxovra perà TOY dAXov émaxoXovOctv, ayan- 
Aónevov Ett TOD pev viod KUptos, TOV ÔÈ TOMTÕV 
péyuaros Kal àv xal mpocayopevopevos, Da epov 
aitov ToÜ vópov Kat ToO üpyovros TiOnow. 
GAA yap éxeivos oùs amd rovrov povoy Oav- 
actos Jv. 
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putting his son to the test, mounted his horse and 
rode towards him through the throng of bystanders. 
The young man caught sight of his father at a 
distance and would not suffer what he did, but sent 
a lictor with orders for him to dismount and come to 
the consul on foot if he had any need of his offices. 
All the rest were offended at this command, and 
implied: by their silent gaze at Fabius that this 
treatment of him was unworthy of his high position. 
But Fabius himself sprang quickly from his horse, 
almost ran to his son, and embraced him affection- 
ately. ** My son," he said, “ you are right in thought 
and act. You understand what a people has made 
you its officer, and what a high office you have 
received from them. It was in this spirit that our 
fathers and we ourselves have exalted Rome, a 
spirit which makes parents and children ever second- 
ary to our country's good.” 1 

And of a truth it is reported of the great-grand- 
father of our Fabius, that though he had the greatest 
reputation and influence in Rome, and though he had 
himself been consul five times and had celebrated 
the most splendid triumphs for the greatest wars, he 
nevertheless, when his son was consul, went forth to 
war with him as his lieutenant,” and in the triumph 
that followed, while the son entered the city on a 
four-horse chariot, the father followed on horseback. 
with the rest of the train, exulting in the fact that,. 
though he was master of his son, and was the greatest; 
of the citizens both in name and in fact, he yet put 
himself beneath the law and its official. However, | 
this was not the only admirable thing about him. 


1 ** Experiri volui, fili, satin scires consulem te esse." 


— Livy, xxiv. 44 ? 999 B.C. 
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Tov è Gaffov tov viov &ToÜavetv ovvéßn 
kai Tiv pev cvuQopàv ws avnp Te $póvipos kai 
TATAP xpuoTÓs Jveyke peTptwrata, To Ò yro- 
piov, ô rais éxxousdais TÀv émipavav ot mpoc- 
HKOVTES EmiTEAOVGLY, AUTOS elme KaTAGTAS èv 
, ^ \ z \ [4 , LS 
d'yopá, Kal ypdyas tov Xóyov éFédwxev. 

XXV. Ermel 6e Xgmíov KopviAtos eis 'Ifnptiav 
meppbets Kapyndovious uév Erase púyats To- 
Aats xpatjoas, €Ovn è májmoXXa kal ores 

[4 , 
peyáxas kai mpdypata Xaympà Pwpaiois krad- 
pevos eUvoiav elye kai oktav énavedOwv onv 
» »5 7 e ` S. 
aAXos ovdeis, Datos È karacTaÜele xal TOv 
SHpov ataÜópevos peyadnv àmavrobvra kal T poc- 
9exóuevov Tpütiv abro), To pèv avdToOs ovp- 

/ N kd , , ^ e ^ ld 
mréxeabat mpos "AvvíBav apyaîov nyeito Mav 

M , > A \ Li ` 
kai mpecButixov, aùtryv 66 Kapyndova kai At- 
Bony e00)e éprXjaas ÓmXov Kal oTparevpuáTov 
Stevoeito TropÜeiv kal Tov TróXepov ex THS lraX(as 
éxel peOrotavat, kal mpos ToDTo mavti TQ Üvpà 

, M ^ > ^ , », ^ 
cvve£opya Tov Ot)pov, évravOa 97) PaBios él wav 
Séous d'yev THv TOMY, ws UT’ avdpos avontou Kal 
véou pepopévny eis Tov éa yarov Kal péyio Tov Kivdv- 
vov, obre AGyou Hetdopevos ovT’ Epyou Soxobvtos 
, 7 ` H N \ M y 
d.T01 péetv TOUS moitas THY pèv BovAny éretae, 

D è Siw sa HAdvov doxet TOD UxnTiwvos evype- 
TO s "PA , M f 2 /, npe 
poûvros émiAapBdavecOa kal Sedrévat, pý Ti péya 

M , a 
kai Naptpov eEepyacapévou kal Tov TOXepov 7) 
lA , , A ^ ? /, , / 
TavTaTact avedovtos 7 THS IraA(as éxBaXovTos 
1 abrod Bekker corrects to wap’ abrot. 
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But the son of our Fabius, as it happened, died, 
and this affliction he bore with equanimity, like a 
wise man and a good father. The funeral oration, 
which is pronounced at the obsequies of illustrious 
men by some kinsman, he delivered himself from his 
place in the forum, and then wrote out the speech 
and published it.! 

XXV. But now Cornelius Scipio was sent into 
Spain, where he not only conquered the Carthaginians 
in many battles, and drove them out of the country, 
but also won over a multitude of nations, and took 
great cities with splendid spoils, so that, on his 
return to Rome, he enjoyed an incomparable favour 
and fame, and was made consul?  Perceiving that 
the people demanded and expected a great achieve- 
ment from him, he regarded the hand to hand 
struggle with Hannibal there in Italy as very 
antiquated and senile policy, and purposed to fill 
Libya at once, and the territory of Carthage itself, 
with Roman arms and soldiery, and ravage them, and 
thus to transfer the war from Italy thither. To this 
policy he urged the people with all his soul. But 
just at this point Fabius tried to fill the city with all 
sorts of fear. They were hurrying, he said, under 
the guidance of a foolhardy young man, into the 
remotest and greatest peril, and he spared neither 
word nor deed which he thought might deter the 
citizens from this course. He brought the senate 
over to his views; but the people thought that he 
attacked Scipio through jealousy of his success, and 
that he was afraid lest, if Scipio performed some 
great and glorious exploit and either put an end to 
the war entirely or removed it out of Italy, his own 


1 Cf. chapter i. 5. 2 205 B.C. 
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avros apyos pavi kal paraxds év rocovT@ xpóvo 
pa $ ÖLATETONEUNKOS. 

"Eouxe & oppicar pèv é£ ápxfjs ó PaBros T pos 
TÓ àvriXéyew UTÓ TOAATS aopaneias Kal mTpo- 
voias, uéyav óvra edos TÓV «tvbvvov, € évreivat b€ 
Tos paddov cavróv kai TOppoTÉpco mpoaxÜivaa 
prroripia Tin Kal prrovercia, KWAVWY TOD XKN- 
Tiwvos THV aŭnow, 6s ye kai Kpdocov ree, 
TOV cv»vmaTevovra TÔ Zenriov, HÀ napetvat 
THY oTparnyiay pnd bmeikew, adr aùTóv, ei 
doferev, emi Kapynõoviovs mepavoda Gat, Kat xph- 
pata Sol fva: pos TOV TONE HOV OUK clase. Xph- 
para uev ovv Yeyniov éav7@ mopiter avayKa- 
Comevos 7 WYELPE Tapa TÀv év Tvppnría ToAewn idia 
T pos QUTOV oixelws Saker pevwy «ai Xapitopévov: 
Kpáocov dé Tà pev 9) puars ovK óvra $rXóvewov, 
adra T. pov, OLKOL Kateixe, rà Óé xal vopos Oeîos 
iepwourny éyovra Thv peyiaTny. 

XXVI. Advts oov kaf’ érépav óðòv aravràv ó 
PaBios TO Xknríovt karekoXve TOUS opuo.évovs 
av7T@ avotpateverOat TOY véwy Kal kaTeixcv, 
ëv te rais Bovrais kal rate éxxrAnalais Body ws 

3 > ` > z , ld , e 
oùx aùTtTòs ’AvviBay drodidpacKa povos 0 Èren- 
miwv, GAXA Kal THY UTONOLTOV éxTrEOL AaBov 
Ovvapav éx Tis lraXMas, dnuwaywyav édXrict Tovs 
véous Kal avaTeiOwv drmoXurretv yovias Kal yuvai- 
Kas Kal Tod», hs év Odpats émixpatov Kal ájr- 
TNTOS Ó moos KdOnTAaL. Kai pévTOL TadTa 
Aéywv ehoByoe Tors “Pwpaious, kal uóvots avTOv 
eyndicavto xpra0ai rois èv XukeMa oTparevpact 


! uh supplied by Sintenis? and Bekker. 
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failure to end the war after all these years would be 
attributed to sloth and cowardice. 

Now it is likely that Fabius began this opposition 
out of his great caution and prudence, in fear of thc 
danger, which was great; but that he grew more 
violent and went to greater lengths in his opposition 
out of ambition and rivalry, in an attempt to check 
the rising influence of Scipio. For he even tried to 
persuade Crassus, Scipio's colleague in the consulship, 
not to surrender the command of the army and not 
to yield to Scipio, but to proceed in person against 
Carthage, if that policy were adopted. He also 
prevented the granting of moneys for the war. As 
for moneys, since he was obliged to provide them for 
himself, Scipio collected them on his private account 
from the cities of Etruria, which were devotedly 
attached to him ; and as for Crassus, it was partly 
his nature, which was not contentious, but gentle, 
that kept him at home, and partly also a religious 
custom, for he was pontifex maximus, or High Priest. 

XXVI. Accordingly, Fabius took another way to 
oppose Scipio, and tried to hinder and restrain the 
young men who were eager to serve under him, 
crying out in sessions of the senate and the assembly 
that it was not Scipio himself only who was running 
away from Hannibal, but that he was sailing off from 
Italy with her reserve forces, playing upon the hopes 
of her young men, and persuading them to abandon 
their parents, their wives, and their city, although 
the enemy still sat at her gates, masterful and 
undefeated. And verily he frightened the Romans 
with these speeches, and they decreed that Scipio 
should employ only the forces which were then in 
Sicily, and take with him only three hundred of the 
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kai tov év IBnpia yeyovotwy pet’ avtov Tpia- 
Koalous aye, ols éxpito miaTois. tavTa pep 
obv doret rodTevecOar mpós THY ÉéavroD vot 
o Datos. 

"Eel 86 Lent tovos els AtBunv SraBávros evd us 
épya Javpacta Kal mpakers Umepnpavor TÒ péye- 
Oos kai TÒ káXXos eis ‘Popny amnyyérXovto, Kal 
paprvpobvra Tats $pats etmero Adgupa 70XM, 
kai faciXeUs o Nopddov aixpdhwtos, kai dvo 
oTpatomédwv Ud’ Eva Karpov eumpijoes ral $00pà 
TONO pev avO pwr wy, TOXAQv Ò Omdwv Kat 
(TOv èv avtots TUYKATAKEKAUHEVOY, xai Tpea- 
Bela, mpos 'AvviBav émépmovro mapa Kapyn- 
Soviwy KahowTov kai Ocouévov éácavra Tas 
TENEIS éxeivas errridas olkaóe BonOetv, év ôè 
‘Popn madvTov exóvrov tov Xxnmiova &a cTÓ- 
patos émi Tois xaTopÜcpaci, Paros ngiou 
mé eaa, Xeymiovi ótáOo ov, AAAY pev oUk 
éywv Tpopacw, eimv Óé TO pvnpovevópevov, OS 
emapanrés €oTt TrLO T€UELV avdpos € évòs TÚXN | TRAL- 
KavTa Tpdypata, YaXreTrov yap ael evTuxeiy TÓV 
avTOV, obTc 7 poa ékpova ev 7780 70XXoís, og ôv- 
akoAos avnp kai fjáakavos 3) grau Tav VO yipws 
TON uos yeyovws xai Sucks, TépawTépo TE TOU 
perptov katatebapnuévos TOV ‘AvriBay. aude 
yàp éxmXeUa avrog avTov HETÒ tov Suvapewy e$ 
'IraMas clase TÒ xaipov kal reÜapprkós TOY 
TOÀLTÓV abopuBov Kal BéBatov, AAAA TOTE $7 
páMaTa Ta Tpáypara TH TONE cose Tapa 
Tov éxxatov kívÓvvov riopas ëyeiw €Aeye: 
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men who had been with him in Spain,—men who 
had served him faithfully. In this course, at any 
rate, Fabius seems to have been influenced by his 
own cautious temper. 

But as soon as Scipio had crossed into Africa, 
tidings were brought! to Rome of wonderful achieve- 
ments and of exploits transcendent in magnitude 
and splendour. These reports were confirmed by 
abundant spoils which followed them; the king of 
Numidia was taken captive; two of the enemy’s 
camps were at once destroyed by fire, and in them a 
great number of men, arms, and horses; embassies 
were sent from Carthage to Hannibal urgently calling 
upon him to give up his fruitless hopes in Italy and 
come to the aid of his native rity ;? and when every 
tongue in Rome was dwelling on the theme of 
Scipio’s successes, then Fabius demanded that a 
successor should be sent out to replace him. He 
gave no other reason, but urged the well remembered 
maxim that it was dangerous to entrust such vast 
interests to the fortune of a single man, since it was 
difficult for the same man to have good fortune 
always. By this course he gave cffence now to many, 
who thought him a captious and malicious man, or one 
whose old agre had robbed him utterly of courage and 
confidence, so that he was immoderately in awe of 
Hannibal. Fornot even after Hannibal and his army 
had sailed away from Italy? would he suffer the 
rejoicing and fresh courage of the citizens to be un- 
disturbed and assured, but then even more than ever 
he insisted that the city was running into extremest 
peril and that her affairs were in a dangerous plight. 


! 204 B.C. ? Cf. Livy, xxx. 19. 
3 203 n.c. 
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Baputepov yàp èv AcBun mpo Kapy doves autots 
'Avviflav éumeactoÜat, kal otpatov àravrrjaew 
Laenmiove TOAA@Y ETL Oeppov adToxpaTopeov 
aipate Kal SiaTaTopev Kal UT dT QV @OTE THY 
TOMY aides bTÓ TOV Xoyov TOUTwWY àvaTapár- 
teclat, Kal ToU ToXéuov ueÜcaTÀ Tos cis AtBunv 
éyyvrépo Tis "Pons  oiecÜa, yeyovéva tov 
$ófov. 

XXVI. "Ada Zenmiov uev oU perà moddy 
xpóvov avróv T€ VK as páxn kaTà patos 
’AwiBav xal cataBarwv Tò dpovnua xai kata- 
TATHGAS THS Kapynõóvos ÚTOTETOVTNS, am édwxe 
Hetlova xapàv amaons érmibdus TOIS TOMTAIS, 
Kai THY syyeuov(av ws adnders ° TOAN cáo 
ceuaÜetgav öplwse máy” M óc Máfiuos 
ov Ôi ýprese TO Bio T pos TÓ ToU TONE HOU TENOS, 
ove’ Ticovaev "Avv(Bav HTT LEVOY, ovdé Thy peyd- 
Anv kal BéBarov evTUXiay TAS. maTpiðos éTreióev, 
adda Tepl ov Xpovov "AvviBas amijpev é£ TraMas 
voow Kapov éreXeUTTO€v. Erapewovõav uev obv 
OnBaior Snpocia. òra TEVLAY, 3v ATENLTEV 0 àvijp, 
&avrav. oùðèv yàp olor TEAEUTITAYTOS eócsÜfvat 
many bReXtaKOV atdnpoby Aéyovov DaBiov bé 
‘Papaior Sypoota èv ovK êr jõevoav, idia Ò 
éxdaTou TÒ opuxpétatov avT@ TÓV voto uta 
émeveykóvTos, ovy ws Òr čvõerav Tpocapkoóvrav, 
åN OS TaTÉpa TOD jov Óámrovros, & ea xe um 
xai otav 6 Üávaros avtod TQ Piy mpérovcar. 


E TOAAG . « « ndaw with Bekker, as adapted from (6eol) 
TOAAG odd aelaavres SpOwravy addi, Sophocles, Antigone, 
163. Sintenis corrected Spdwoe to ğpðwoev, after Coraés, and 
printed the whole as an iambic trimeter verse. 
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For Hannibal, he said, would fall upon them with all 
the greater effect in Africa at the gates of Carthage, 
and Scipio would be confronted with an army yet 
warm with the blood of many imperators, dictators, 
and consuls. Consequently, the city was once more 
confounded by these speeches, and although the 
war had been removed to Africa, they thought its 
terrors were nearer Rome. 

XXVII. But shortly afterward Scipio utterly de- 
feated Hannibal himself in battle, humbled and 
trod under foot the pride of fallen Carthage, restored 
to his fellow-citizens a joy that surpassed all their 
hopes, and in very truth “righted once more ” the 
ship of their supremacy, which had been * shaken in 
a heavy surge.” Fabius Maximus, however, did not 
live to see the end of the war, nor did he even hear 
of Hannibal’s defeat, nor behold the great and 
assured prosperity of the country, but at about the 
time when Hannibal set sail from Italy, he fell sick 
and died.| Epaminondas, it is true, was buried by 
the Thebans at the public cost, because of the 
poverty in which he died, for it is said that nothing 
was found in his house after his death except a piece 
of iron money. Fabius, however, was not buried by 
the Romans at the public charge, but each private 
citizen contributed the smallest coin in his posses- 
sion, not because his poverty called for their aid, 
but because the people felt that it was burying a 
father, whose death thus received honour and regard 
befitting his life. 

1 2038 p.c. Cf. Livy, xxx. 26. 
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NEPIKAEOYS KAI ®ABIOY MAZIMOY 
ZYTKPIXIX 


I. Oi uév oiv Biot TOv avdpav ToiavTQv 
éyovow (aTopíav. émel òè xai moXwrui Kal 
TONEMLKHS ApEeTHS TOAN Kal kaXà Trapadelypara 
karaXeXotraow dppotepot, Pepe TOV TON MLKODV 
éxetvo Tpatov AdBwper, OTe TlepexArs pèv piota 
m páTTovrt TQ Õhu Kal peytoro Kal’ avrov vri 
xai páAicTa, Tpós Ovvajav dxpdlovte xpapevos 
umd rows àv Go£etev evtvyias kal pons T paryuá- 
rov acharys SiayevésOar Kal üámraia Tos, ai Se 
DPaBiov mpakes ev aicxyiotos xal ÓvomoTuo- 
ráTois Katpois avadeEapevov Thy TONY, OvK ÈT 
d'yaÜots aoar Suetnpnoav, adr’ èk kakàv eis 
Bertiw  ueréorycav. xal llepikAei pév ai 
Kipwvos edmpakiar kal ta Mupwriðov kal ta 
Aeokpárous Tpómaia Kat 7oXÀà Kal peydra 
Torpuidys xatopOav éveoptdcat paddov rai 
eumavnyupicat otpatnyoovTe Thy TOALY Ù) KTHCA- 
chai moXéuo kai pudar Tapédaxav’ PaBros 8 
ópüv ToXXàs uiv huyas kai HrtTas, woAdous Se 
Üavárovs kal ohayas avdtoxpatopwrv Kal otpa- 
TyyGv, Xtuvas 86 xal media xai dpupovs vexpav 
stpatorédwv mXjÜovras, aipate 66 xal dove 
motapous yfi JaXárTQS péovras, év TH Kad? 
éavrüv dppope o ' kal Befmkóri THY nóv ávri- 
AapBaroperos xal úmepelðwv, ovk elage Tots 

1 ópuepuéro Bekker corrects to hpporuéve (attempered), 
after Coraés. 
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COMPARISON OF PERICLES AND FABIUS 
MAXIMUS 


I. Sucu is the story of these men's lives, and since 
both left behind them many examples of civil as well 
as military excellence, let us consider, in the first 
place, the matter of their military achievements. 
Pericles was at the head of his people when its pros- 
perity was greatest, when its own strength wasat thc 
full, and its imperial power culminating. Apparently, 
therefore, it was the general good fortune and vigour 
that kept him free from stumbling and falling, 
whereas the achievements of Fabius, who took 
charge of his city at times of the greatest disgrace 
and misfortune, did not maintain her safely in her 
prosperity, but rather lifted her out of disaster into 
a better state. And besides, the victories of Cimon, 
and the trophies of Myronides and Leocrates, and 
the many great successes of Tolmides, made it the 
privilege of Pericles, during his administration, to 
enrich the city with holidays and public festivals, 
rather than to enlarge and protect her dominion by 
war. Fabius, on the contrary, whose eyes beheld 
many disgraceful defeats, many cruel deaths of 
imperators and generals, lakes and plains and forests 
filled with slain armies, and rivers flowing with 
blood and slaughter to the sea, put helping and 
supporting hands to his city, and by his firm and 
independent course, prevented her from utter 
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ékeivav vm oeponevny mraía pace TEAEWS exXu- 
Ghar, xaitot dokeev av ody odtw yaderrov eivat 
TONY év cuupopaîs perayeipisachat tamewiy 
«ai TOU ppovobvros UT dvaynns KATNKOOV yevo- 
pé, ws Ov euTUXiay éT»puévo Kal crapyüvrt 
T Shug antvov eu Barety DBpews Kat Opacurn- 
TOS 3 8 paMaTa $aíverat TPT% Hepixdijs 
AO TEPLYEVOHEVOS. àXXà TOV "Popaíots 
TULTETOVTOY TÓTE Kandy TO péyeOos Kal TO 
TAHOOS la xvpóv Tiwa Thy yvoury! xai péyav 
ederEev avépa TOV un avyxvÜOévra. unóé mpoéuevov 
TOUS aUTOD Lovin wavs: 

II. Kai X Lape uév vmo Tepixdéous áXocern 
THY Tápavros € čati katáimpw avtileîvat, Kat v) 
Av’ EvBoa tas Tepi Kapmavíav TróXets* emel 
aùTýv ye Karónv ot Tepi dovAB:ov ra “AT Lov 
Tarot KatéaXov. ék à mapatatews Da Bros ov 
paiveras páxy VEVLKNK@S TAV ad Hs TOV mpó- 
TEpov elon race OpiauBov, , MepueMs è évvéa 
TpoTata Kata yiv kai Kata ÜdáXarrav čotyoev 
ano TOV TOXeuioV. où uv A€yeTaL ToOLA’TN 
T pü£is [lepixd€ous, olav empage daos Meivoverov 
éfapmácas "AvviBov xai dlacwoas évreAég otpa- 
TOTEĞOV ‘Popaiwv: KaXov yap TÒ čpyov kal KOLVOV 
avépeias | OuoD kai $povija eos Kal XpNTTOTHTOS" 
@oTrep av TáMv ovde oparpa Aéyerat IepueXéovs 
olov éopdryn Paros bia TOv Body KATAGTPATN:- 
ynOcis vm "AvviBov, AaBov uev avTomaTas Kal 
Kara TUXTV vmedOovra TOTS aTevoîs TOV "roXépov, 
7 poéjevos dé VUKTÒS Aadovta xai pel? juépav 
Biacdpevov kai $0ácavra uéXXovros kai kpaij- 

1 rhy yvóuny Coraes: yvégmy. 
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exhaustion through the disasters brought upon her 
by others. And yet it would appear to be not so 
difficult a task to manage a city when she is humbled 
by adversity and rendered obedient to wisdom by 
necéssity, as it is to bridle a people which is exalted 
by prosperity and swollen with insolence and bold- 
ness, which is precisely the way in which Pericles 
governed Athens. Still, the magnitude and multi- 
tude of evils which afflicted the Romans revealed 
the steadfast purpose and the greatness of the man 
who .was not confounded by them, and would not 
abandon his own principles of action. 

II. Over against the capture of Samos by Pericles, 
it is fair to set the taking of Tarentum by Fabius, 
and against Euboea, the cities of Campania (Capua 
itself was reduced by the consuls Fulvius and 
Appius). In open and regular battle, Fabius seems 
to have won no victory except that for which he 
celebrated his first triumph!; whereas Pericles set 
up nine_trophi r.his.wars on land and sea. 

owever, no such exploit is recorded of Pericles as 
that by which Fabius snatched Minucius from the 
hands of Hannibal, and preserved an entire Roman 
army; the deed was certainly a noble one, and 
showed a combination of valour, wisdom, and kind- 
ness alike. So, on the other hand, no such defeat is 
recorded. of. Pericles as that which Fabius suffered 
when he was outwitted by Hannibal's stratagem of 
the oxen; he had his enemy imprisoned in the 
narrow defile which he had entered of his own 
accord and accidentally, but let him slip away 
unnoticed in the night, force his way out when day 
came, take advantage of his adversary's delays, and 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 1. 
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3 cavra avdAraPovtos. el 06 Set uù) uóvov ypiabas 
Tois TapoDciw, AAAA Kal TexpaiperOar Trepi Tod 
péAXOVTOS OpOas vov d'ya00v otpatnyov, 'A05- 
vaios pév ws llepuXfs Tpoéyvo xal Tpocimev 
éreAeUTqGev O TÓXeuos: TOAUTTPAYLOVObVTES yàp 
, 7 M 7 e a ` ^ N 
amwecav thy Ovvapuv: ‘Pwyaio. 66 mapà ToUs 
Paßiov Aoyio poùs érréuyavres èri Kapyndovious 
Lentiwva wdvrwy éxpdTyoav, ov TÚXN, copia 

` A A M , / , 
86 tod aotpatnyod xai avédpeta Kata Kpatos 

e ^ 
vuK)gavTOSs TOUS CTOXeuíovs. ETE TQ pev 
Ta Traicpata THS martpiðos paprvpetv Ste 
Karas éyvw, tov è bro TOv karopÜouárov 
W / ^ M > J LÀ , 
éAéyxecÓa, ToU mavròs éoQaXguévov. ion ô 
dpaptia oTpatTnyov kakQ Tepuvmeoeiv uù) Tpos- 
Soxncavta kai xaTopÜcopnaros Katpoy ámicTia 
TpoécÜat.. pia yap, ws čoikev, àmetpía xai 

, ^ M 7 ? ~ ^ 
Opdcos yevv kai Üápoos ddaipetrat. taita 

^ ^ ^ 
mepi TOV TOAEMLK@D. 

III. Ts óé wortteias péya pév EyeAnpa Tod 
IIepueXéovs 0 vóXepos.  Aéyerai yap émaKtos UT 
éxetvou *yevéa at. Aaxedaipoviors épicavros py 
évÓoÜvat. — 8okà & pÈ dv dáfiov Makipov 
, ^ ; , » , > ^ e 
évdodvat te Kapynõovioris, AAN eùvyevðs úvnro- 
ativar Tov Umép THIS Hyepovias kivõvvov. ?) pévToL 

` r , , ^ " 4 
mpos Mivovevov  émieiketa tod PaBiov «ai 

, , Li A * rh 
mpaoTns édéyyxee Tov mpos Kipwva xai Gov- 
Kveidnv otaciac uóv, avdpas dyaous xal dptoto- 
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so conquer his captor. And if it is the part of a 
good general not only to improve the present, but 
also to judge correctly of the future, then Pericles 
was such a general, for the war which the Athenians 
were waging came to an end as he had foreknown _ 
and foretold ; for they undertook too much and lost? 
their empire. But it was contrary to the principles 
of Fabius that the Romans sent Scipio against 
Carthage and were completely victorious, not through 
the favour of fortune, but through the wisdom and 
valour of the general who utterly conquered their 
enemies. Therefore the very disasters of his country 
bear witness to the sagacity of Pericles; while the 
successes of tlie Romans proved that Fabius was 
completely in the wrong. And it is just as great a 
failing in a general to involve himself in disaster 
from want of foresight, as it is to throw away an 
opportunity for success from want of confidence. 
Inexperience, it would seem, is to blame in each 
case, which both engenders rashness in a man, and 
robs a man of courage. So much for their military 
abilities. 

III. As for their statesmanship, the Peloponnesian^ 
war was a ground of great complaint against Pericles. 
For it is said to have been brought on by his con- 
tention that no concession should be made to Sparta. 
I think, however, that not even Fabius Maximus 
would have made any concessions to Carthage, but 
would have nobly undergone the peril needful to 
maintain the Roman supremacy. Nevertheless, the 
courteous and gentle conduct of Fabius towards 
Minucius contrasts forcibly with the factious opposi- 
tion of Pericles to Cimon and Thucydides, who were 
both good and true men and of the highest birth, 
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KPATLKOUS ELS puyny vm’ avTOoU Kal ToUaTpakov 
ék7r eG OVTAS. AAN 5 ye 8Uvajus peitov ý TOU 
Tlepuxdéous Kat TÒ Kparos. 00ev ovd ANOV 
eiag ev evduo vx fa at T? TóNEL KAKOS BovXev- 
caápevov a TpaTyov, aAN À povos aùTòv ékd vyyàv 
T orpidns Kal Siwodpevos Bia Tpooérraice Botw- 
Tots" oi ò aor mpozeribevro «al KATEKOT MOUVTO 
TrávTES eis THY ékeivov yr pny UTÓ peyebous avtTov 
THis Bvvápeos. daos dé TÒ rab’ auTov daganns 
àv Kat ávapápT1)TOS TO 71 pos TÓ Kt) Vely érépovs 
aduvat@ paiverat Aetrrópevos. où yap àv TO- 
cabra cuppopais éyprjaavro "Penato, Qafov 
map avtois oov ’AOnvyct Tlepixdéous Bvvn- 
0évros. 

Kai pv THY yE 7rpüs Xxpipava peyaXoopoa vyny 
ó "n TO pondev Aafeiv Ta pa, tov ddovtwv, o Ó€ 
TÓ mpoéaÜai. TOÀÀÓ Tots Bropévots éme&e(£aro, 
Avoápevos TOUS iStous Xpipace TOUS aixpaXorovs. 
TN TOUTOV [LEV OV TONUS my àpiÜnós, arr oov 
èE tddavta: llepueXfjg Ò oùe àv lows emot Tis 
oca Kal mapa ovuppdyev Kat BaciXéov operei- 
cat Kal GepamevecIat Tapóv, Ts Ovvápeos 
d:dovens, dðwpótatov éavróv Kai Kxalapwratov 
épuda€er. 

“Epyov ye pv peyébect kai vay kai kata- 
oKxevais oixodopnuatan, éE ov rós unoev ó 
ILepucA je tas Avas, ov« akvov ó poU TávTa TÀ 
Tpo TOV Katadpov prrotimnpata THS ‘Paopns 
rapaBaAM«iv, arn , &£oxóv TL Tpüs Ékeiva Kat 
cha VyK pLTOV  TovTwy sye peyadoupyia Kat 
peyaXor pémeua TO TpwTeîov. 
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and yet were subjected by him to ostracism and 
banishment. But Pericles had greater influence and 
power than Fabius. For this reason he did not 
suffer any other general to bring misfortune upon 
the city by his evil counsels, except that Tolmides 
broke away from his guidance, carried through by 
main force a plan for attacking Boeotia, and met 
with disaster ; but the rest all attached themselves 
submissively to his opinion, owing to the greatness 
of his influence. Fabius, on the other hand, though 
sure and unerring in his own conduct of affairs, 
seems to have fallen short through his inability to 
restrain others. Surely the Romans would not have 
suffered so many disasters if Fabius had been as 
influential with them as Pericles was at Athens. 

And further, as regards their freedom from 
mercenary views, Pericles displayed it by never 
taking any gifts at all; Fabius by his liberality to 
the needy, when he ransomed at his own costs his 
captured soldiers. Albeit the amount of his property 
was not great, but about six talents. And P 
though he had opportunities, owing to. his authority 
an “influence, pane himself from obsequious 
allies and_kings beyond all possible estimates, never- 
theless kept himse himself pre-e minently superior to bribes 


rm a mi 


the times of the Caesars, taken together, are not 
worthy to be considered, nay, the one had a tower- 
ing pre-eminence above the other, both in grandeur 
of design, and grandeur of execution, which pre- 
cludes comparison. 
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NIKIAX 


I. Erel dSoxodpev ovx atoms TQ Nixia TOV 
Kpodáccov rapa aXXew, kai Tà IapOuà Tab- 
pata Tots Zucehixois, apa rapavreia 0a, Kal 
TapakaXetv vmép €“ov TOUS evtuyXavovras TOUS 
cvyypáppact TOUTOLS, õTws È emi rais Senynoeccy 
als Oovxvdidns, av7os abro) mepi rara za61- 
TUKOTATOS, évapyéoTatos, TOLKLN@TATOS ryevópevos, 
áptarroes e£evijvoxe, pn dev mpas vrokaBoat 
merrovbévat Tipai TráDos Opotov, os emisas TOV 
uv Qovxvdidnv vmepBareic bar Seworntet, Tov be 
Xa Tov à odele TavTadTact poprexoy kal 
istoTnv, &à péowv obeîrar 7H laTopía. TOY 
poa kaTophwuévov éxeivous áydvav Kal vav- 
pa xiv kai Snunyopiay, ob uà Ata 


mapa Aúĉiov appa Telos oLyvevov 


as pno Tivdapos, aAN rws Tus Oria Kal 
perpaxceddns pawopevos v Tovrots, Kal Kata TOV 
Aidirov 


mays, avOvreupévos aréaTi DIKEAKG, 


Tohhaxou o bmoppéav eig TOV Evapxv, GocTep 
ÓTaV Aéyn uz "AO nvators olwvov nyjnoacGat 
yeyovévat Tov amò THs viens EyovTa Tovvoua 
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I. I TuiNK that Nicias is a suitable parallel to 
Crassus, and the Sicilian to the Parthian disaster. I 
must therefore at once, and in all modesty, entreat 
my readers not to imagine for an instant that, in 
my narration of what Thucydides has inimitably set 
forth, surpassing even himself in pathos, vividness, 
and variety, I am so disposed as was Timaeus. He, 
confidently hoping to excel Thucydides in skill, and 
to make Philistus seem altogether tedious and clumsy, 
pushes his history along through the conflicts and 
sea-fights and harangues which those writers had 
already handled with the greatest success, showing 
himself, in rivalry with them, not even so much as 


* By Lydian car a footman slowly plodding,” 


to use Pindars comparison, nay rather, a perfect 
example of senile learning and youthful conceit, and, 
in the words of Diphilus, 


* Obese, stuffed to the full with Sicilian grease." ? 


Indeed, he often lapses unawares into the manner of 
Xenarchus, as, for instance, when he says he thinks 
it was a bad omen for the Athenians that Nicias, 
whose name was derived from victory, declined at 


1 One of the Fragmenta Incerta (Dergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, 
i*. p. 450). ? Kock, Com. Att. Frag. ii. p. 576. 
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oTpamyyov ávTevTOvTa T ps THY a Tparmyíav, «ai 
TH mepucoi) TOV "Epuóv mpocipatvew avTots TÒ 
Saipoviov, ws ÚTÒ ‘Eppoxpdrous TOU "Eppwvos 
TAeta a Teicovrat Tapa Tv TONELOV: ETL 9. ELKOS 
elvat Tov ‘Hpaxréa rois uév Xvpakovoiow Bon- 
0civ cià v» Kopnv, rap’ ñs éAaBe tov KépBepov, 
, , * ^ R , [d A , , 
opyllec Oar è Tois AOnvatois, Órt robs Alyeotéas, 
atroyovous óvras Tpwwv, Ecwlov, aùròs Ò vad 
Aaouedovros abdixnbels dvictatoy émoinoe THY 
TOM. 

AAAA TOUT uv lacs amò THs adTis éupereias 

^ lA LA > , M N , lA 
TavTa Te ypádew ennei kal Tv Diriotou Sidrex- 

, , A ^ M , > 

tov evOuverv, kal rois wept WAdtwva xal’ Apisto- 
TéeAnv XoibopetoÜav epoi Ò rws pev 7 Tepl 
NEw äia kai CyroTuTia pos ETEpous pupo- 
mperès paivetat kai aodio ricov, av 66. mpos Ta 
ápiugra yiyvntal, Kat Teréws dvaicOntov. as 
youv Qoucvdidns €Ejveyxe mpá£es kal Diduotos, 
, ^ , Y , , D ` 
emel mapeAÜelv o)k att, páMotá ye 87 TOV 

L * ` b 10 a , 5 ` e ` ^ 
7póTov kai THY óL4Üeatv TOV avÓpos vTO TTOXXOGV 
Kal ueyáXov mav kaXvmTOuéÉvqv Trepiexovaas, 
émiópauov Bpaxéws xal bia Tv dvayxaiwy, 
tva pj Tavrámactv apens OokQà Kat apyos 
a * / kJ lA e * t / 
eivat, Ta StadhevyovTa Tous ToXXovs, Up érépov 
8 elpnuéva omopáðny 7) mpos avabijpacw 4 
wndicpactvy evpnpéva waraois mereipapat 
cuvayayety, ov Thy axpnatov dOpoilwy (oTopíav, 
4XXà THY mTp0s KaTtavonaw HOovs xal TpoTrov 
Tmapasidous. 
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first to head their expedition ; also that, by the muti- 
lation of the “ Hermae," ! Heaven indicated to them 
in advance that by the hands of Hermocrates the son 
of Hermon they were to suffer most of their reverses 
during the war; and, further, that it was fitting that 
Heracles should aid the Syracusans, for the sake of 
their goddess Cora, who delivered Cerberus into his 
hands, but should be angry with the Athenians, 
because they were trying to succour the Egestaeans, 
although they were descendants of the Trojans, 
whose city he had once destroyed because of the 
wrong done him by Laomedon their king. 

As for Timaeus, he may possibly have been moved 
to write thus in the exercise of the same critical 
taste which led him to correct the language of 
Philistus and abuse Plato and Aristotle; but as for 
me, I feel that jealous rivalry with other writers in 
matters of diction is altogether undignified and 
pedantic, and if it be practised toward what is beyond 
all imitation, utterly silly. At all events, those deeds 
which Thucydides and Philistus have set forth,— 
since I cannot entirely pass them by, indicating as 
they do the nature of my hero and the disposition 
which lay hidden beneath his many great sufferings,— 
I have run over briefly, and with no unnecessary detail, 
in order to escape the reputation of utter carelessness 
and sloth ; but those details which have escaped most 
writers, and which others have mentioned casually, 
or which are found on ancient votive offerings or in 
publie decrees, these I have tried to collect, not 
massing together useless material of research, but 
handing on such as furthers the appreciation of 
character and temperament. 


2 See chapter xiii. 2. 
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II. "EveoTiv obv wept Nuiktov T pOTov eimeîv ò 
, , , Dd ^ t AIRY a [4 
yéypadev "Apia TovéXqs, OTL TpEts éyévovro BENTL- 
OTOL TOV TOMTOY Kal TaTpLKHY éyovres. ebvouav 
kai didiav mpos tov Ófjuov, Nixias ò Nuegpárov 
kai Oovevdidns o Medrnaiov xal @npapévns o 
a . be a a ? ^ M N , 
Ayvevos, ?jrrov Sé obros 1) éxetvor— kal yap eis 
Suayéverav ws Eévos ex Kéw XeXoi60py rai, kai dia 
` A , , , 3 , LER Y ^ 
TO uù póvipov, GAN’ érapdorepitov del TH mpo- 
, a , > , , > 7 
atpéaeu THS roNvretas ETEKAINON KoOopvos. éxei- 
vov 66 mpeaButepos pev 0 Oovevdsdys Hr, xai 
Toria xai Ilepixret SnpaywyovvtTe TOV karv 
Kat ayaQa@v mpoiotapevos avTeToALTEvaaTo, VEW- 
* [d , 4 * » F M 
tepos 66 Nexias yevópevos hy pèv ëv Tt Ayo kai 
IIepueAéovs £Ovros, QaTe kàkeivo avoTpaTtwyyfjca 
kai kaĝ’ avrov àpfai moXXáxis, llepikXéovs 8 
dToÜavóvros e00)0e eig TO mpwreúew pony0y, 
páMaora pèv Ud TOV vTAovoiov kal yvwpipwv, 
aytTitaypa Tmorovpévwv avTOv mpos Tyv KXéwvoc 
B8eXvpílav kal TóXuav, où pv àXXÀà kal Tov Ófjuov 
elyev eÜvovv kai avujiXortuovpevov. 
y A 4 e » , , ce ^ 
Icyve pèv yap 0 KXéov péya “ yepovtaywyav 
, ^ f£ »5 «4 \ * N 
kavapuoÎapveîv tovs, duws b€ Kal THY TEoveE- 
Elav avtod kai tùv itapotnta kai TO ÉÜpáacos! 
* o^ > A ` , y e ` 
opwvres aÙùTol ols mpos Yap ETpaTTEV, ot TOAXOL 
tov Nixiav érnyovto. Kal yap ok hv avatnpov 


1 rb 0pácos Coraés and Bekker, after Reiske: 0pdoos. 
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JI. Accordingly, I may say of Nicias, in the first 
place, what Aristotle wrote,! namely, that the three 
best citizens of Athens,—men of hereditary good will 
and friendship for the people,—were Nicias the son 
of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Melesias, and 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon, However, this was 
true ofthe last in lesser degree than of the other two, 
because he has been flouted for inferior parentage 
as an alien from Ceos; and on account of his not 
being steadfast, but ever trying to court both sides in 
his: political career, was nicknamed “ Cothurnus." ? 
Of the other two, Thucydides was the older man, and 
as head of the aristocratic party,—the party of the 
“Good and True,"—often opposed Pericles in his 
efforts to win the favour of the people. Nicias was a 
younger man. He was held in some repute even 
while Pericles was still living, so that he was not 
only associated with him as general, but frequently 
had independent command himself; after Pericles 
was dead,? Nicias was at once put forward into the 
position of leader, especially by the party of the rich 
and notable. These made him their champion to 
face the disgusting boldness of Cleon. 

And yet, for that matter, the common people also 
held him in favour and aided his ambitions. For 
although Cleon had great influence with them, “by 
coddling them, and giving frequent jobs for pay,” 4 
yet the very men whose favour he thus sought to gain 
were aware of his rapacity and fierce effrontery, and 
for the most part preferred Nicias as their champion. 

1 Constitution of Athens, xxviii. 5. 

2 The high boot of tragic actors, which cuuld be worn on 
either foot. 3 429 n.c. 

* An iambic trimeter from an unknown comic poet (Kock, 
Com. Att. Fras., iii. p. 400). 
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où  émraxÜés &yav avToU TÒ cepvoy, add’ ev \a- 
r 4 , 3 ^ ^ [4 ~ 
Peia rw pepiypévov ait@ TH Sedsévar Soxovvtt 
` ` ^ ^ r ` ^ 
TOUS TO0ÀAÀoU, Snuaywyotv. TH pice yap av 
aBapons Kat ducers, v pev Tois TOXeuukots 
3 + 3 , M d A , \ 
aTékpvrrTev evTuXia THY Sethiav’ KaTwpOov yap 

e ^ ^ ` , 3 ^ , 
ouaAGs oTpaTnyav: TÒ Ó èv TH mToMTeLa Yogo- 

+ 
Sets xal mpos tovs ovrkopavras eùhopúßnTov 
aùroù kai Snpotixoy éO0ket, kat Õúvapv ov ptk- 
pav aw eùvoias ToU Ónuov mapeiye TO Sedterar 
Tous vrepopüvras, av&eww bé rovs Sedsotas. Tots 
^ XN , A ^ , M 
yàp TroXXols Tij) puevyta Tr) Tapa TOv uetovov TO 
pn kara poveioOa,. 
III. IIepikAfjs uév ody amó te apetis 4Aniwijs 
kai Xoyov Suvapews THY TOALY d^ycv ovbevos éóeiro 
^ 4 
oxnpaticpov Tpüs TOv ÓyXov ov06 TÜavorqTos, 
, 
Nuxias è ToíTots uév Xevrrópevos, ovata, è arpoé- 
, , , ^ , , ~ ^ , 
xev, an ajTijs éÓnuayovyei. xai Tf KXéwovos 
[4 A 
eùyepela kal Boporoyia mpos 1dovnv peTtaxerpt- 
Üouévg Toùs AOnvaiovs ià THY opotwy ávrvrap- 
, ' 3 , v rd 3 , ~ 
cetayeiv ariÂavos àv, yopnylais àvekáu fave. xai 
, rd 
yupvadltapyxiars érépais TE Tota vrats. PtAoTipials 
Tov Ohpov, UTEepBadrAopevos TOAUTEAELA kai Yapere 
Tous mpo éavroU xal xa’ éavróv ümavras. 
e , ` M ^ , 0 4 , ^ e e ^ 
eia Ti)ke, 66 Kal TOV àvaÜnyárov aùTtoù kab’ us 
To Te llaAAdOtov ev áxpom0OXet, THY xpvacociv 
* ^ ^ [4 

amoBeBXnkos, Kal ó Tols yopnyikoîs TpimoGiv 
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The dignity of Nicias was not of the harsh, offensive 
sort, but was blended with much circumspection, and 
won control of the people from the very fact that he 
was thought to be afraid of them. Timid as he was 
by nature, and distrustful of success, in war he 
managed to succeed in hiding his cowardice under a 
cloak of good fortune, for he was uniformly success- 
ful as a general; while in political life his nervous- 
ness, and the ease with which he could be put to 
confusion by accusers, actually tended to make him 
popular, and gave him in high degree that power 
which comes from the favour of the people, becausc 
they fear men who scorn them, but exalt inen who 
fear them. The multitude can have no greater 
honour shown them by their superiors than not to bc 
despised. 

III. Now Pericles led the city by virtue of his 
native excellence and powerful eloquence, and had 
no need to assume any persuasive mannerisms with 
the multitude; but Nicias, since he lacked such 
powers, but had excessive wealth, sought by means 
of this to win the leadership of the people’ And 
since he despaired of his ability to vie successfully 
with the versatile buffoonery by which Cleon catcred 
to the pleasure of the Athenians, he tried to captivate 
the people by choral and gymnastic exhibitions, and 
other like prodigalities, outdoing in the costliness 
and elegance of these all his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. Of his dcdicatory offerings there remain 
standing in my day not only the Palladium on the 
acropolis,—the one which has lost its gilding,—but 
also the temple surmounted by choregic tripods,! in 


px : ER 
1 Bronze PED were awarded as prizes to the vietorious 
choregi in the dithyrambic choral contests, 
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e , , , , > 7 M 
UTTOKkeLuLevos ev Atovucou veos* EVLKNGE yap TOA- 
, 
dns yopnyijaas, édeihOn Sè ob8émore. Meyera 
+ v , ^ » 4 , A 
Ò ëv Tivi xopmyia mapeOeiv oixeTns avTOD KEKOS- 
pupévos ets a Xtjua. Avovuc ov, xáXMo Tos ofOjnvar 
kal peyiotos, ovTw ryeveuOv: | )00évrov O6 ràv 
, , ^ s ^ , , & A 
A@nvaiwy TH over kai «porovvrov émi ToXUV 
4 e 
xXpovov, avactas 0 Nixias elmev ws ovx Óctov 
nyoito GovXeUeww karameQnuouévov cô copa, 
* 
kal Tov veaviakov àT)XevOépooe. 
Mvnpoveúerar © ai’toS kal ta wept Afrov ws 
AauTpà Kat Üeompem: PidroTiunpata.  TÓV yap 
^ e L ^ ^ 
Yopav, ods ai mores érreumrov acouévovs TH Oed, 
, ` e v > * 3 Ld t 
qpoaTAeÓvrov pev ws Etvyev, eddus Ò OxXov 
N ^ ^ 
Tpos Tv vav dTmavrQvros dew xeXevouévov 
, , , , , , € M ^ , , 
KaT ovodéra kóo pov, GAN Ure orovdys àcvvrdk- 
Tws áTofaiwovrov pa kai atehavovpévwy xai 
peTapdievvupevar, éxeivos, OTe THY Oewpiay Tyev, 
autos pev eis Prjverav amén Tov yopdv éxwv ral 
Via , ^ 
Ta lepeia Kat THY àXXqv vrapaakevijv, Cedypa 6e 
nemompévov AOnvnat pos Ta péTpa Kal Kekos- 
pnpévov ExT pEeTT@S Xpvcwaeot kai Badais kai 
atepavos kai avrAaiats Kopitwr, dia vuxTos eye- 
, N (€ > 1 \ f , 3 
dupwoe tov pera% Pnveias xai AsjXov mopov ovK 
óvra péyav 610 dpa juépa tiv Te TopTHy TÂ 
^ ` ` ` Ld LA A 
0c kai TOV yopóv aywr KexoTuUNmevorv TOAUTEADS 
«ai adovta da Tis yepupas ameBiBale. peta Oc 
M , ^ Ul 
THY Ouciay Kal Tov adyava Kal Tas éotidoets TOV 
, ` A Ld > , ^ 
T€ ġoirixa Tov xarkoby Éayaev åváðņpa TÔ 
Oc, kal ywpiov pvpiov Špayyðv apidpevos 
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the precinct of Dionysus. For he was often victorious 
with choruses, and was never defeated. A story is 
told how, in one of his choral exhibitions, a house 
servant of his appeared in the costume of Dionysus, 
very fair to see, and very tall, the down of youth still 
upon his face. The Athenians were delighted atthe 
sight, and applauded for a long time. At last Nicias 
rose and said he deemed it an unholy thing that one 
who had been acclaimed as a god should be a slave, 
and gave the youth his freedom. 

It is matter of record also how splendid and worthy 
of the god his lavish outlays at Delos were. The 
choirs which cities used to send thither to sing the 
praises of the god were wont to put in at the island 
in haphazard fashion. The throng of worshippers 
would meet them at the ship and bid them sing, not 
with the decorum due, but as they were hastily and 
tumultuously disembarking, and while they were 
actually donning their chaplets and vestments. But 
when Nicias conducted the festal embassy, he landed 
first on the neighbouring island of Rheneia, with his 
choir, sacrificial victims, and other equipment. Then, 
with the bridge of boats which he had brought along 
with him from Athens, where it had been made to 
measure and signally adorned with gildings and dyed 
stuffs and garlands and tapestries, he spanned during 
the night the strait between Rheneia and Delos, 
which is not wide. At break of day he led his festal 
procession in honour of the god, and his choir arrayed 
in lavish splendour and singing as it marched, across 
the bridge to land. After the sacrifices and the 
choral contests and the banquets were over, he erected 
the famous bronze palm-tree as a thank offering to 
the god, and consecrated to his service a tract of 
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Kabtépwaev, ob Tas Tpogddous Ecer AnAlous kara- 
Ovovras éoriâolar, roXXà Kai ayaa Nixia mapa 
Tay ÜcQv aitovpévouvs' ral yap todto TH oTHAN 
evéyparpev, v doTep $UXaxa THs Swpeas dy Afw 
karérTev. 0 66 doimk éxeivos bmÓ TOV mvevpá- 
Tov atoxAacbels évérece TO Nakiwv avipidyte 
TO eydy kai avétpewe. 

IV. Tovross © drt èv mord Tò mpds Õótav xal 
pirotiiay mavyyupixov! Kat áyopatov évectiy, 
oUk &OnXov, dAAA TQ XovrQ TpómQ TOD avdpos 
«ai jer TrLa eva e.ev av tis EvaEREias éraxoXo)- 
Onpa THY Tolavtny yap kai Snpaywyiav yevé- 
cÜav shddpa yap hv tv ÉxkmemXwyuévov Ta 
Saipovia kai “ Ücrac ud. mpockeipevos,” às pno 
Oovevdidns. év cé ru Tov Macipavtos &aXóyov 
yéypaT Tat Ott Kad’ nuepav ëve vois Ücots, xai 
pávTiv €yov emi TNS Oixias Tpogerotetro uév del 
ckémTeoÜa, wept tav Snpociwyv, rà Gà mXeia va 
mepi TÀv idiwy kai náNia Ta Tepl THY dpyvpeicov 
peráXXov: éxéxtnTo yap èv Th Aavpewruky) TON- 
Ad, peyáħa uev eis Tpdaodovy, oùx axivdivous Sé 
Tas €pyacias €yovra: xai míos dvdpaTrodwv 
itpepev avTohi, xal tis ovaias èv dpyupiw TO 
TrElaTOv elyev. GOev oùe OdLyoL epi aùtòv 
joav aitovvres xai AapJávovres. edidou yap ovy 


1 wavnyupixdy Madvig'e conjecture : wavnyupixhy. 
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land which he bought at the price of ten thousand 
drachmas,! the revenucs from which the Delians were 
to expend in sacrificial banquets, at which many 
blessings should be invoked upon Nicias from the 
gods. This stipulation he actually had graven on the 
stone which he left in Delos to be as it were the sentry 
over his benefaction. The palm-tree, however, was 
torn away by the wind and fell against the colossal 
statue of the god which the Naxians erected, and 
overturned it. 

IV. In this course it is clear that there was much 
ostentatious publicity, looking towards increase of 
reputation and gratification of ambition ; and yet, to 
judge from the rest of the man's bent and character, 
one might feel sure that such means of winning the 
favour and control of the people were rather a corollary 
to his reverent piety. l'or he was one of those who 
are excessively terrified at heavenly portents, and was 
* addicted to divination," as Thucydides says.? And 
in one of the dialogues of Pasiphon? it is recorded 
that he sacrificed every day to the gods, and that he 
kept a diviner at his house, ostensibly for the con- 
stant enquiries which he made about public affairs, 
whereas most of his enquiries were really made about 
his own private matters, and especially about his 
silver mines; for he had large interests in the mining 
district of Laurium, and they were exceedingly 
profitable, although worked at great risks. He 
maintained a multitude of slaves in these mines, and 
the most of his substance was in silver. For this 
reason he had a large retinue of people who wanted 


1 About £400, or $2000, with four or five times the present 
purchasing power of money. 
2 vii. 50, 4. 3 Not extant. 
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HYTTOV TOOLS KAKwS TroLetv Ovvapévots ?) Tots ED rd- 
, L4 NA , 4 , ^ ^ 
a xew á£iow, kai 0Xos mpóroðos Hv abToÜ Tols TE 
^ e ld ~ ^ ^ e k 
Tovnpois ý ceia xai tois XpmoTois 7) pav- 
Opwria. 
AaBeiv è mepi rovrov paptupiay kal mapa 
^ ^ y r , ~ hJ v 
4 TOV kopukàv ott. Tyrexreidns èv yap eis Tiva 


TOY GUKOQavTÓV TavTL TeTrOinKe’ 


Xapixr<ns nuév oiv Edwxe pvav, tv avtov pi) 
Aéyn 

ws ev TH untpl ratóov poros èk BaXXavriov: 

Téccapas è uvâs éÓoke Nuctas Nuegpárov: 

kd > y a 9) y , 2 ION , ` 

ov & att todT edwxe, xaitrep ed eidms eyw 

, IA / ^ ANA ^ [4 

obk épÀ, díXos yap avynp, owdjpoveétv 8é por 
doxel. 


, , ^ a 

5 6 8 um’ Evmorid0s cwp@dovpevos év T9 Mapika 
` ^ , M , 

Tapáyov Tia TOV dTmpayuovov kai qevyrov 


Aéyer 


A. IlIocov xpóvov yap cuyyeyévnoat Nixia; 
29) 4 3 vy e ^95 9 , ^ 
B. oS eioov, ei pn "va/yyos éa TOT. èv dvyopá. 
€ oN e ^ t e " 
A. àvip opoXoyet Nixiay éopaxévat. 


rd r A 1 a id , hj VÒLÒ 
KALTOL TL palov àv ELOEV, €L [LN Tpovolocu; 


1 padoy MSS. and edd., including Sintenis!: waésy, an 
anonymous correction. 
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his money, and who got it too; for he gave to thosc 
who could work him harm no less than to those who 
deserved his favours, and in general his cowardice 
was a source of revenue to the base, as his liberality 
was to the good. 

Witness to this can be had from the comic poets. 
Telecleides composed the following verses ona certain 
public informer :— 


“So then Charicles gave a mina that he might not 
tell of him 

How he was his mother's first-born,—and her purse- 
born child at that. 


- Minas four he got from Nicias, son of rich Niceratus ; 


But the reason why he gave them, though I know it 
very well, 

l'll not tell; the man's my friend, and I think him 
wise and true.” ! 


And the personage who is held up to ridicule by 


Eupolis, in his * Maricas," ? fetches in a sort of lazy 
pauper, and says :— 


(Maricas) “ How long a time now since you were with 
Nicias? " 
(Pauper) * I have not seen him,—saving just now on 
the Square." 
(Maricas) “The man admits he actually did see 
Nicias ! 
Yet what possessed him thus to see him 
if he was not treacherous? " 


1 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. 
i. p. 219. 

? A caricature of the demagogue Hyperbolus. Kock, op. 
cit. i. p. 308. 
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I. q«ovcaT , © Evvijakes, 
, 9 , , , , f 
èr aùtopwpp Nixtav eirnppévov. 
D. vpets yap, œ ppevoBraBeis, 
AdBor’ àv avdp’ ápia Tov èv Kako Twi; 


o È ’Aptatopavous Kħéwv áretXov Xéyev 
Aapvy'yiQ rovs prjropas xal Nixiay rapá£Eo. 


bTo09Xoi 66 kal Ppvviyos TÒ áÜapoéc abToU xal 
karamemMnypuévov ÈV 200106: 
"Hy yap vroXérgs á'ya00s, ws ed 018’ eyw, 
> e ` H LO e N 7 

«ovx vTrotayels eBddilev, arep Nuias. 

V. Otro 65 Staxeipevos evrAaBas mpos ToUS 
cvkojávras ovre ouvedeimver Tivi. TOv. TOMTÕV 
oUre KotvoXoyiíais obre avvOimuepevoegiy évé- 
BaXXev éavróv, où rws éoxóXate vais TotaV- 

^ , >, v b 3 ^ ? 
tats dsatpiBais, AAN apywv èv év TO oTparnyiw 
SeetéXer péxpt vukTós, ék è BovdrjAs totatos 
anne TpüTos adixvovpevos. ef è pméev év 
KoLv@ TpaTtew exor, SvaTrpocodos ùv Kal Óvoév- 
oi &é 

J ^ , M ^ , ^ 3 lA 
piñor Tois èm} tais Oúpais poirrõow éveriyxavov, 
«al mapntobyTo ovyyvounv éyew, we Kal TOTE 
Nuxiov mpos Snyocias xpeias Tivas Kal aaxodias 


> ^ 
TEUKTOS oiKOVDOV Kal kaTakekAeug HEVOS. 


OVTOS. 
Kai ó paddtota tata ovytpaywdar kai cvp- 
M Ld , ^ b , is 2 LE 
meptTiOets öyrov abr Kal dokav 'lépov iv, avnp 
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(Chorus ?) * Ye heard, ye heard, my comrades, O ! 
Our Nicias was taken in the very act!” 
(Pauper) “What! you? O crazy-witted folk ! 
You catch a man so good in sin of any 
sort ?"' 


And the Cleon of Aristophanes! blusteringly says :— 
“PI bellow down the orators, and Nicias I'll rattle.” 


And Phrynichus plainly hints at his lack of courage 
and his panic-stricken air in these verses :— 


* He was a right good citizen, and I know it well ; 
He wouldn't cringe and creep as Nicias always 
does."? 


V. Since he was disposed to be thus cautious of 
publie informers, he would neither dine with a fellow 
citizen, nor indulge in general interchange of views or 
familiar social intercourse ; indeed, he had no leisure 
for such pastimes, but when he was general, he 
remained at the War Department till night, and 
when he was councillor, he was first to reach and last 
toleave the council. And even if he had no public 
business to transact, he was inaccessible and hard to 
come at, keeping close at home with his doors bolted. 
His friends used to accost those who were in waiting 
at his door and beg them to be indulgent with Nicias, 
for he was even then engaged upon sundry urgent 
matters of public business. 

The man who most aided him in playing this róle, 
and helped him to assume his costume of pompous 

1 Knights, 358. It is not Cleon, but his adversary, the 
rampant sausage-seller, who utters the verse. 


2 From a play of unknown name. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 
p. 385. 
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z » A a > / a , t , 
TeÜpauuévos émi THS oixias Tod Nixiov, mepi te 
ypappata kai povortxny éeEnoxnpévos vt’ avvob, 
mpooTrotovpevos 8 vids elvai Arovuctov tod 
r a [4 
NaXxoU Tpoca'yopevÜévros, ob Kal moujuara 

^ /, 
cetera, kal tHS eis 'IraMav amotkias Tyyeuov 
[4 
yevouevos Extice Oovptovs.  obros ody o ‘lépwy 
TÁ TE Tpos TOUS pavTEs dTópprra ĞLETPÁTTETO 
TO Nixia, kai Xo Eé is tov oF 3 
^ a, Kat Xóyovs éféQepev eis Tov pov ws 
> , , , A * , 
émitovoey tiva Kal Tadaitwpov dia Thy Toru 
^ 3 ^ f e , v \ ^ 
Covros avToU iov: œ y ëp xai Tepl Xovrpóv 
ÓvT. kal Trepi Oetrrvov det TL Tpoa mim Tel». Ónuó- 
c? ^ ` ^ 197 es a UN 
oiov: 'àueAdv 66 TOv idiwy vTd Tod TÀ kowà 
$povritew ports apyetat KaGevoew Trepi mpórov 
imvov. dev avTQ kal Tò c@pa Óákevrat kakóe, 
^ ^ / , A 3 \ e [4 , 
Kal Tois piàors ov mpocnv)s ovdée 7560s otw, 
> M X , [4 ^ 7 
ada xai TOUTOUS TpocaToBEBANKeE Tots xpnpact 

, e + x * , , 
ToduTevopevos. oi Ò GXXot kal dirous KT@pevot 
Kal TXovTiCovres avtovs amò ToU Pjpacos evTra- 

^ , ^ , ^ 
Gover kai mpooTaiLovci TH mOMTéiG. TQ Ò 
” ^ . e " " , e , SOA , ^ 
évTL TOLODTOS v Oo Nixiov Bios wat avTOv eivretv 
Ta ToD Ayapéuvovos eis auToV 
IIpoo74T9v ye tov Riou 
M v v ^ ;? v 8 , 1 
TOV OYKOV EYOMEV, TW T OVYAW OovAcvopev. 
VI. 'Opüv è tav èv Moye Suvatav Ù TÔ 
$povetv Stapepovtwy anoypouevov eis Ena tais 
r ^ 
éumerpiars Tov Siyov, Upopwpevoyv 8 dei xai 
! Enripides, ZpAigeneia at Aulis, 445 f. (Kirchhoff), where 


the MSS. have xpooratny ye, Tbv Düuov, TQ T' (xAe. The 
MSS. of Plutarch have mpograrny 5é, rbv Óyxov, TQ 8 UxAq. 
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dignity, was Hiero. He had been reared in the 
household of Nicias, and thoroughly instructed by 
him in letters and literature. He pretended to be 
the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chalcus, whose 
poems! are indeed extant, and who, as leader of the 
colonizing expedition to Italy, founded Thurii.? 
This Hiero it was who managed for Nicias his secret 
dealings with the seers, and who was forever putting 
forth among the people moving tales abont the life 
of severe hardships which his patron led for the sake 
of the city. “Why!” said he, “even when he takes 
his bath and when he eats his dinner, some public 
business or other is sure to confront him ; he neglects 
his private interests in his anxiety for the common 
good, and scarcely gets to sleep till others wake. 
That's the reason why he is physically all run down, 
and is not affable or pleasant to his friends, nay, he 
has actually lost these too, in addition to his sub- 
stance, and all in the service of the city. Other 
public men not only win friends but enrich them- 
selves through their influence as public speakers, and 
then fare sumptuously, and make a plaything of the 
service of the city." In point of fact, such was the 
life of Nicias that he could say of himself what 
Agamemnon did :— 


** Sooth, as master of my life 
My pomp I have, and to the populace I'm a slave." 


VI. He saw that the people, upon occasion, served 
their own turn with experienced men of eloquence 
or surpassing ability, but ever looked with suspicious 
and cautious eyes upon such powers, and tried to 


! Seven fragments appear in Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii*. 
pp. 262 ff. 2 Cf. Pericles, xi. 5. 
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/ N , A ? ` 
$vAaTTOuevov THY dervoTnta Kal KoXovovra TO 
$póvgua xai tv O0fav, ws Mov Fv tH llepi- 

/ 7 ^ -^ LÀ , ^ 
KXéovs KaTadixn kai TQ Adpwvos é£oarpakio ud 
\ ^ M , ^ ^ e r4 , ^, 
«ai TH mpos '"Avr.$óvra tov ‘Papvovatov ám (a 
TOV TOXXQv, Kal ác Ta. 07) rois nepi Iáynrta 
TOv édovta Aéa Bov, òs evOuvas Sid0v5 THs oTpa- 

J ^ ^ 
T»'ylas év avTQ TÔ Stxactnpiw o racápevos Eidos 
aveîhev éavróv, Tas uév épywdes mávv xal paxpas 
émeupáro StaxpovecOai otpatnyias, ómov 8 aves 

A ^ , , > + N 
cTpareUoLro Tij dodadeias éxwóuevos kal và 

^ ^ e > , > > 7 [4 ^ 
TÀeioTa kaTopÜOv, wS ELKOS, Els ovOeuiav avToU 
ld ^ 7 ^ , \ , 4 N , 
cooíav 1) 8óvajuv ù aperny arépepe tas mpakes, 
> N , ^ , A s > A 
aXXa TApPEeYwpEL TH TUX Kal KaTEpevyey es TO 
O0ctov, TO POove tHs SoENns bduéuevos. 
, , bi b M , ^ 
Eepaptupe 66 kai ta wpdypata: TOXÀAOV 
N a 
yap TOTE Trpookpovoj.áTQV TH TONEL Kai peyadwv 
, , E e ^ RD " , Y 
ryevou.évov, OUSEVOS aT Ads éketvos HETEC xev, aXXa 
mepi Opany  uév TrT509cav wo XaXmbéov 
KaXALá8ov te kai Eevodavros oTpaTwyovvrov, 
N ^ 
To 6 AitwrAtKov TTaicua cuvéBn AmguooÜÉévovs 
&pxovTos, ev 66 Anriw xiXovs abrQv améBadov 
‘Immoxpatous 7yyovpévov, tov O6 Aoipoð Tip 
mAreloTnv aitiav &Xafde Ilepexrjs 81a tov mróXepov 


, N L4 , * 3 ` ^ , 
ELS TO ACTU KATAKNELCAS TOV ATO TNS Kwpas 
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abate the pride and reputation to which they gave 
rise. This was manifest in their fining Pericles,! and 
ostracising Damon,? and discrediting, as most of them 
did, Antiphon the Rhamnusian,’ and finally, above 
all, in the fate of Paches, the captor of Lesbos,* who, 
while he was giving the official account of his 
generalship, drew his sword in the very court-room 
and slew himself. Nicias therefore tried to evade 
commands which were likely to be laborious and 
long, and whenever he did serve as general made 
safety his chief aim, and so was successful for the 
most part, as was natural He did not, however, 
ascribe his achievements to any wisdom or ability or 
valour of his own, but rather credited them to fortune, 
and took modest refuge in the divine ordering of 
events, relinquishing thereby part of his reputation 
through fear of envy. 

Events bore witness to his wisdom, for in the many 
great reverses which the city suffered at that period 
he had absolutely no share. It was under the leader- 
ship of Calliades* and Xenophon that his country- 
men met defeat at the hands of the Chalcidians in 
Thrace; the Aetolian disaster occurred when Demos- 
thenes was in command ?; Hippocrates was general 
when a thousand citizens were sacrificed at Delium” ; 
and for the plague Pericles incurred the most blame, 
because he shut up the throng from the country in 

1 Pericles, xxxv. 4. ? Of. Pericles, iv. 1-2 

3 He was tried and executed for participation in the 
revolution of the Four Hundred (411 B.c.). 

* [n 427 B.c. (Thuc. iii. 28). 

5 An error for Callias, who lost his life before Potidaea in 
432 r.c. (Thuc. i. 63). In 429, Xenophon was defeated and 
killed, with his two colleagues (Thuc. ii. 79). 


$ In 426 s.c. (Thuc. iii. 91- 98). 
7 In 424 B.c. (Thuc. iv. 89-101). 
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ÓxXov, ék THS uerafoXije TÀv TOT OV Kal baits 


4 anOous yevopévov. Nuxias 0é rorev dTávTov 


5 


6 


> d » A a ^ re 
avaittos éuetwe: Kal otpatnyav elhe uév KvOnpa, 
vjcov eÙ xarà ths Aarons mepuxviav xai 
/ 
Aaxedaipovious &yovaav oixntopas, éXafde è kai 
b ^ » N , , , 

TOAAG TOv èri Opáxns à$eoToTov kal mpoacT- 
4 , A ^ > M , 
yáryero, karakXeiaas 86 Meyapets eis Tyv Todt 

, ^ , 
evOds uév éoxye Mivwav Tv vioov, oriyw & 
ÜoTepov éx TavTns oppæpevos Nicaías éxpárgaev, 
, P1 M ld , hj 3 7 , 
eis 6€ THY KopiwÜOiav ávoflàs évicgoe uáxn xal 
&réiÜeipe KopivOiwy voXXoUs kai Auxodpova tov 
/ 
aTpaTnyov. 
^ ^ / 
"Ev0a Ò att@ cvvéfr TYv oixciov O00 verpoùs 
, ^ , A * , r e 
áToXvreiv OnaXaÜóvras Tepl T)v avaipeciv. ws 
oùv Todt ëyvw, TaXLoOTA TOV aTOdOY ÈTIOTOAS 
v , A N d M , 
émepNre knpvka Tpós TOUS ToXeuiovs Trepi avat- 
pécews. KaiToL karà vóuov tiva kal avvrÜeiav 
T3 e ^ e , , > , 
éSoxouv oi vekpüv vrooTóvówov AaBovtes avai- 
, /, M la \ , e lA 
peciv amroreyeoOat THY vixny, Kal rpórratov ia Tá- 
, ^ 
vat TOUS TOUTOU TVYOvTas OvK CvÜco ov HY’ viküy 
yàp Tovs kpaToÜvras, pù kparety ÔÈ TOUS aiToDv- 
^ / , 
Tas, ws Xafev pn Ovvauévovzs. AAN Spas 
$ ^ [d , ^ , ^ ld 
éxeivos UmÉéuewe padAdov mpoécOar TÒ viknpa 
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the city on account of the war, and the plague was 
the result of their change of abode and their un- 
wonted manner of living.! For all these things Nicias 
was free from blame, while as general he captured 
Cythera,? an island favourably situated for the com- 
mand of Laconia and inhabited by Lacedaemonians ; 
he captured also many places in Thrace? which had 
revolted, and brought them back to their allegiance ; 
having shut up the Megarians in their city he 
straightway seized the island of Minoa,* and shortly 
after, from this base of operations, got possession of 


` Nisaea?; he also made a descent upon the territory of 


Corinth, defeated the Corinthians in battle and slew 
many of them, including Lycophron their gcneral. 
Here it befell him, when his dead were taken up 
for burial, that two of his men wcre left unnoticed 
on the field. As soon as he was madc aware of this, 
he halted his armament and sent a herald back to 
the enemy asking leave to take up his dead. And 
yet by usage and unwritten law the side which 
secured the right to take up its dead by a truce, 
was thought to renounce all claims to victory, and 
for those who so obtained this right, the erection of 
a trophy of victory was unlawful, since they are 
victors who possess the field; but petitioners do not 
possess the field, since they cannot take what they 
want. Notwithstanding this, Nicias endured rather 
to abeudon the honour and reputation of his 


1 Cf. Pericles, xxxiv. 3f. 

? [n 424 p.c. (Thuc. iv. 53-55). 

3 In 423 r.c. (Thuc. iv. 129-133). 

5 In 427 5.c. (Thuc. iii. 51). 

5 This, on the contrary, was the exploit of Demosthenes in 
124 z.c. (Thuc. iv. 66-69). 

$ In 425 B.C. (Thuc. iv. 42, 1, and 44). 
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kal Tiv Oófav À Katadimely atadous úo TOv 
TONTOV. 

TlopO@joas 96 thy rapaXiav tis Aakevuctjs kai 
Tov; avriatavtas Aaxedatpovioy | Tpexrápevos, 
elke Ovpéav AvywrgrOv éxóvrov, kai tovs aipe- 
Oévras amiyaye Cavtas eis AO vas. 

VII. Eme òè AnpocOévovs IlUXov Tetyi- 
cavTos ÉmweoTpáTrevcav pa melo kai ravo, 
ILeXAomovv5o:ot, kai payns yevopévns anen- 
pOncav év r$ Xhaxtnpia voe Xmapraróv 
dvópes dud tos rerpakociovs, péya uév, Gamep 
Ñv, Wyovpevot TO Xafeiv aùroùs ’AOnvaiot, ya- 
Aeris òè kal ducépyou THs modtopKias ovens év 
xXcepíots davidpots, kai Üépovs pév paxpav xai 
TOAUTEAT THY TEplaywyny TOV eTiTNdELWY xov- 
ons, G0 jaXepàv è yetua@vos Kal TaVvTEAas Atropor, 
HYOovTo xai petepéXovto mpeoßeiav Aaxeda- 
poviov amwecájevoi wept aTovÓOv xai eiprmvms 
adixopevny mpós avtous. àmeocavro 66 KAéevos 
évavrioÜÉvros ovy Txuora dia Nixiav: éxOpós 
yàp àv avtod, kai mpoÜUp.os opàv avwmrpárrovra 
Tolg; Aaxedatpovins, émevce tov Ofjuov dmoY- 
QícacÜa. tas amovÓás. ws obv 5j TE TOALOpKia 
pcos éXáp ave kai devas ámopías émvvÜdvovro 
vepieo Táva, TÒ aTparomeOov, Ôt opyije elyov Tov 
KAXéova. 

Tov ò eis tov Nexiav éxtpémovtos Tijv airíav, 
«ai kamyopobvros OTe Seria kal paħaria mpole- 
Tat TOUS üvÓpas, WS AVTOD ye a TpaTiwyoDvTOs ovk 
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victory than to leave unburied two of his fellow 
citizens. 

He also ravaged the coasts of Laconia,! routed the 
Lacedaemonians who opposed him, captured Thyrea, 
which the Aeginetans held, and took his prisoners 
off alive to Athens. 

VII. After Demosthenes had fortified Pylos,? the 
Peloponnesians came up against it by land and sea, a 
battle was fought, and about four hundred Spartans 
were shut off on the island of Sphacteria. Then the 
Athenians considered that their capture would be a 
great achievement, as was true. But the siege was 
difficult and toilsome, since the region afforded little 
fresh water. Even in summer the shipping of the 
necessary supplies round Peloponnesus was a long 
and expensive process, while in winter it was sure 
to be perilous if not altogether impossible. The 
Athenians were therefore in bad humour, and 
repented them of having repulsed an embassy of the 
Lacedaemonians which had come to treat with them 
for a truce and peace. They had repulsed it because 
Cleon, chiefly on account of Nicias, was opposed to it. 
For he hated Nicias, and when he saw him zealously 
coóperating with the Lacedaemonians, persuaded the 
people to reject the truce. So when the siege grew 
longer and longer, and they learned that their forces 
were in terrible straits, they were angry with Cleon. 

He, however, laid all the blame on Nicias, and 
denounced him, saying that it was through cowardice 
and weakness that he was letting the men on the 
island slip through his hands, whereas, had he 


1 Tn 424 p.c. (Thuc. iv. 54). 
2 In 495 B.o. The Pylos episode is narrated at great 
length by Thucydides (iv. 2-41). 
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^ r J ^ ^ 
àv Trepvyevopévovs xpóvov roaoÜTov, Tots "AOnvai- 
ots evreiv Trapéatyn “Ti 6 ovyt kal viv adtos où 
^ 2 4 ` » » u , 3 N 
Trelis emt tous avdpas;” te Nexias avactas 
LE T4 ^ , ` , s kd ^ M 
eEiatato Tis ert IlvAov otparnyias abt@, kal 
, e , ` 
AapPRaverv oroonv BovXerat Svvaptv ékéXevoe, Kat 
~ 
pù OpaciverOar Aóyois arivõúvois, GAN Epyov Ti 
^ , ^ LÀ ^ e ` ` ^ 
Th Wore rapaaxeiv ü£iov a ovOss. ó è TO per 
^ 9 LA ^ A A 
Tp@TOV aveðúeTo, TH uù Tpocboxjoat TovTO 
r ^ 
OopuvfBovuevos — éykeXevouévov è Tata Tor 
> ld ^ ^ 
AOnvaiwy kai ToU Nixiov xarafdoovros, é£apÜels 
* ?, * M 
Kat àvadXexOets To piroripov vredéEato Te THY 
d ` , 
cTpaT»yiav, kai tTpocbiwpicato TAEvcasS évrós 
juepàv eixoatv ?) karakTeveiv exe? TOUS avdpas ù 
Covras ü£ew ' AOrvate. tots & 'A8qvatois erhale 
yekácat péya nüXXov 7) ruo reÜo av Kal yàp àN- 
Aes elwHecay avTOU THY KovpoTNTa Kal paviav 
, ^ ^ 
Qépewv perà vaibiás ovx dndas. 
A [4 A , r M » M A 
éyeTat yap éxxAnclas MOTÈ ovans Tov per 
^ Soe 
ófuov xaÜ05gevov dvo Tepuuévew TodvY xpóvov, 
> ` i > ^ , ^ , [4 M 
ove ò eiceNOeiv éxeivov éo rejavopévov kal Tapa- 
^ e ` 3 , , LA 
kare vmepÜécÜau. tyv ékkXyoíav eis aŭpior 
$ ^ ” ^ 
'""AexoXoUuat yap,” én, “ onpepov, éotiâv pé- 
Acv Eévous xai teOuxws Toig Geos.” Tovg 8 
9 L4 ^ ^ 
A@nvaious yexXácavras ávaaTijva. xai d:ardoa 
TV ékkXgoíav. 
VIII. Où py adda xal ToTe TÚXN Xpuadpevos 
?, A 
ayal xal otpatnynoas piotra peta Anuo- 


0é , ~ e a L ^ N 
GUE€VOUS, EVTOS OV TPOELTTE wpovov TOV .TAapTia- 528 
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himself been general instead of Nicias, they would 
not have held out so long.  Thereupon it occurred 
to the Athenians to say: “ It's not too late! Why 
don’t you sail yourself and fetch the men?” Nicias 


- too rose in the assembly and resigned his command 


of the expedition to Pylos in favour of Cleon, bidding 
him take as large a force as he wished, and not to 
vent his boldness in mere words which brought no 
peril with them, but to perform some deed for 
the city which would be worth its notice. At 
first Cleon tried to draw back, confused by the 
unexpectedness of this offer; but the Athenians 
kept up the same cries of encouragement, and 
Nicias kept taunting him, until, his ambition incited 
and on fire, he undertook the command, and, be- 
sides, declared in so many words that within twenty 
days after sailing he would either slay the men 
on the island or bring them alive to Athens. The 
Athenians were moved to hearty laughter at this 
rather than to belief in it, for they were already in 
the way of treating his mad vanity as a joke, and a 
pleasant one too. 

It is said, for instance, that once when the assembly 
was in session, the people sat out on the Pnyx a long 
while waiting for him to address them, and that late 
in the day he came in all garlanded for dinner and 
asked them to adjourn the assembly to the morrow. 
“I’m busy to-day," he said, “I’m going to entertain 
some guests, and have already sacrificed to the gods." 
The Athenians burst out laughing, then rese up and 
dissolved the assembly. 

VIII. However, this time he had good fortune, 
served as general most successfully along with De- 
mosthenes, and within the time which he had 
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^ e 4 $ , » Ld 
tov bc0t py KaTa paynv Emecov Trà Sra 
vapa&óvras Wyayev aixpadwrous. Kai ToUTo TQ 
Nixia peyddny iveyxev adokiav. où yap aoriðos 
piis, GAN’ ata yióv Tt Kal xeipov eSdxet TÒ erhia 
Thy aTpaTwy(av ámofaXeiv éxovaciws, kal mpoé- 
ahar 19 éxÜpQ THrALKOVTOU karopÜcparos apop- 
pds, abróv dmoXxeiporovjcavra THS apxis. 

r , , ON , ^ , , , 
cka Te, Ò autov eis rara wade 'ApiaTopávns 
, LÀ e / 
év uév “Opa obTo mws Xéyov: 

= , 
Kai uv pa tov AC oùyì vvoTdtew y Ett 
e » ` e A , ` a 
apa 'aTiv huiv, ovdé ueXXovikiàv. 
a ^ , 
èv 66 l'eopyots TabTa ypádov: 


A. ’E@é\w yewpyeiv. B. cita tis oe koXvei; 
A. bpets* émei didwpe xilas paypas, 

x7 ^ u ^ », ^ + 

éáv ue Tay ápxyàv aprte. B. 8exope0a- 
SioyiMar yap eii adv rats Nuctov. 


Kai uévro: kal tiv modu ÉBXawrev où pixpa 
rà KXéwm Tocolrov mpoac*yevéaÜa, Sófns éácas 
«ai Suvdpews, vd Hs eis Bap? Ppovnua xai Opá- 
cos éjrea v ákáÜexrov àXXas TE TH WOrEL T poa- 
etpiivato avpoopás, àv ovx Tura. kal aÙTÒS 
ànéhavoe, Kal Tov ènmi Tod fjuaTos xóopov ave- 
Aàv kai TpaTtos èv TQ Snunyopelvy dvaxpaywv Kat 
mepiaTdaas TÒ (páriov Kal Tov pnpov matagas 
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specified brought home as prisoners of war, their 
arms surrendered, all the Spartans on Sphacteria 
who had not fallen in battle. This success of Cleon’s 
brought great discredit on Nicias. He was thought 
not merely to have cast away his shield, but to have 
done something far more disgraceful and base in 
voluntarily throwing up his command ont of 
cowardice, and in abandoning to his enemy the 
opportunity for so great a success,—actually voting 
himself out of office. For this, Aristophanes again 
scoffs at him in his “ Birds," in words like these :— 


* And lo! by Zeus! we can no longer doze about, — 
We have no time,—nor shill y-shally-niciasize ;” } 


and in his * Farmers," where he writes :— 


* [ want to go a-farming."' 
* Pray who hinders you? " 
* You people do. Come! Let me give a thousand 
drachms 
If you'll release me from my offices.” 
**"Tis done! 
Yours make two thousand, counting those that 
Nicias gave.” ? 

And besides, he wrought no little harm to the 
city in allowing Cleon to have such an access of 
reputation and influence that he launched out into 
offensive pride and ungovernable boldness and in- 
flicted many mischiefs on the city, the bitter fruits of 
which he himself reaped most abundantly. Worst 
of all, Cleon stripped the bema of its decorum, 
setting the fashion of yelling when he harangued 
the people, of throwing back his robe, slapping his 


1 Verses 638 f. 
2 This play is not extant. Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 416. 
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thigh, and running about while speaking. He thus 
imbued the managers of the city’s policies with that 
levity and contempt for propriety which soon after 
confounded the whole state. 

IX. Just about that time Alcibiades was beginning 
to be a power at Athens. For a popular leader he 
was not so unmixed an evil as Cleon. The soil of 
Egypt, it is said, by reason of its very excellence, 
produces alike 


* Drugs of which many are good, intermixed, but 
many are deadly.” 1 


In like manner the nature of Alcibiades, setting as it 
did with full and strong currents towards both good 
and evil, furnished cause and beginning for serious 
innovations. And so it came to pass that even after 
Nicias was rid of Cleon, he did not get opportunity 
to lull the city into perfect rest and calm, but, when 
he had actually set the state fairly in the path of 
safety, was hurled from it by an impetuous onset of 
Alcibiades' ambition, and plunged again into war. 

This was the way it came about. The men most 
hostile to the peace of Hellas were Cleon and 
Brasidas. Of these, war covered up the baseness of 
the one and adorned the excellence of the other ; 
that is to say, it gave the one opportunities for great 
iniquitics, the other for great achievements. After 
these men had both fallen in one and the same battle 
before Amphipolis? Nicias found at once that the 
Spartans had long been eager for peace, and that the 
Athenians were no longer in good heart for the war ; 
that both were, so to speak, unstrung, and glad to let 

1 Odyssey, iv. 230. 
2 In the autumn of 422 p.c. Cf. Thuc. v. 8-11. 
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their arms drop to their sides. He therefore strove 
to unite the two cities in friendship, and to free the 
rest of the Hellenes from ills, as well as to give him- 
self a season of rest, and so to make secure for all 
coming time the name which he had for success. 
The men who were well-to-do, and the elderly men, 
and most of the farmers, he found inclined to peacc 
from the first; and after he had talked privately 
with many of the rest, taught them his views, and 
blunted the edge of their desire for war, then hc at 
once held out hopes to the Spartans, and urgently 
invited them to seek for peace. They had confidence 
in him, not only because of his usual fairness towards 
them, but especially because he had shown kind 
attentions to those of thcir men who had been 
captured at Pylos and kept in prison at Athens, had 
treated them humanely, and so eased their mis- 
fortune. The two parties had before this made a 
sort of stay of mutual hostilitics for a year, and 
during this time they had held conferences with one 
another, and tasted again the swects of security and 
leisure and intercourse with friends at home and 
abroad, so that they yearned for that old life which 
was undefiled by war, and listened gladly when 


choirs sang such strains as 


* Let my spear lie unused for the spider to 
cover with webs ” ! 


and gladly called to mind the saying, “In peace the 
sleeper is waked not by the trumpet, but by the 
cock." Accordingly, they heaped abuse on those 
who said that the war was fated to last thrice nine 


1 The first verse of a beautiful fragment of the Erechtheus 
of Euripides (Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.? p. 474). 
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years, and then, in this spirit, debated the whole 
issue, and made peace.? Most men held it to be a 
manifest release from ills, and Nicias was in every 
mouth. They said he was a man beloved of God, 
and that Heaven had bestowed on him, for his 
reverent piety, the privilege of giving his name to 
the greatest and fairest of blessings. They really 
thought that the peace was the work of Nicias, as 
the war had been that of Pericles. The one, on 
slight occasion, was thought to have plunged the 
Hellenes into great calamities; the otner had per- 
suaded them to forget the greatest injuries and 
become friends. Therefore, to this day, men call 
that peace “ The Peace of Nicias." 

X. The articles of peace? required that the strong- 
holds and cities and prisoners of war which each 
party had taken from the other should be restored. 
and since that party was to make restoration first on 
whom the lot fell, the 1ot was secretly bought up by 
Nicias, so that the Lacedaemonians were the first to 
make restoration. This is the testimony of Theo- 
phrastus. But when the Corinthians and Boeotians, 
who were vexed at the course things were taking, 
seemed likely, by their accusations and complaints, 
to revive the war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians to make the general peace se- 
cure by the mighty bond of a mutual alliance, 
whereby they should become more formidable to all 
seceders and better assured of each other. 

Such being the course of events, Alcibiades, who 
was naturally indisposed to be quiet, and who was 
incensed at the Lacedaemonians because they scorn- 


1 Cf. Thuc. v. 26, 4. 2 Signed in the spring of 421 B.c. 


3 Cf. Thue. v. 18. 
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fully ignored him in their fond attachment to Nicias, 
promptly opposed and obstructed the general peace. 
At the outset he made no headway; but a little 
while after, seeing that the Athenians were not so 
well pleased as before with the Lacedaemonians, but 
thought they had wronged them in making a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and in not re- 
storing Panactum with its walls intact, nor Amphi- 
polis at all, he laid great stress on these grounds of 
complaint, and tried to incense the people over each 
one of them. Finally he managed to have an em- 
bassy sent from Argos to Athens,! and tried to effect 
a separate alliance between these two cities. Am- 
bassadors came at once from Sparta with full powers 
to treat all issues, and at their preliminary audience 
with the council were declared by that body to come 
with nothing but just proposals. But Alcibiades was 
afraid they would bring the assembly over to their 
views with the same arguments which had won the 
council. He therefore circumvented them by deceit- 
fully swearing that he would coóperate with them 
fully in the assembly if they would only not claim 
nor even admit that they had come with full powers 
to treat all issues; for thus, he declared, they would 
most surely attain their desires. After they were 
persuaded by him, and had put themselves out of the 
guiding hands of Nicias and into his, he introduced 
them to the assembly, and asked them first whether 
they had come with full powers to treat all issues. 
On their saying “No” to this, he surprised them by 
changing front and calling on the members of the 
council who were present to bear witness to what 
they had said before that body. He then urged the 


1 In the spring of 419 B.c. 
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people not to follow, much less trust, men who were 
so manifestly liars, and who said now “ Yes" and 
now “No” to the same question. The ambassadors 
were overwhelmed with confusion, naturally, and 
Nicias was unable to say a word,—struck dumb with 
amazement and anguish. Therefore the people were 
at once eager to call in the Argive embassy and 
make the alliance it desired, but there came a slight 
earthquake shock just then, luckily for Nicias, and 
the assembly was dissolved. On the following day, 
when the people had assembled again, by dint of 
great effort and much talking Nicias succeeded, with 
difficulty, in persuading them to refrain from the 
proposed arrangement with Argos, and to send him 
on an embassy to the Lacedacmonians, assuring them 
that everything would thus turn out well. 

But when he came to Sparta, though in other ways 
he was honoured by them as a true man and one 
who had been zealous in their behalf, still, he ac- 
complished nothing that he purposed, but was beaten 
by the party there which had Boeotian sympathies, 
and so came back home, not merely with loss of 
reputation and under harsh abuse, but actually in 
bodily fear of the Athenians. They were vexed and 
indignant because they had been persuaded by him 
to restore so many eminent prisoners of war; for 
the men who had been brought to the city from 
Pylos belonged to the leading families of Sparta, and 
the most influential men there were their friends and 
kinsmen. However, the Athenians took no very 
harsh measures in their anger against Nicias, but 
elected Alcibiades general, made an alliance with the 
Mantineans and Eleans, who had seceded from the 
Lacedaemonians, as well as with the Argives, sent 
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freebooters to Pylos to ravage Laconia, and thus 
plunged again into war. 

XI. At last the feud between Nicias and Alcibi- 
ades became so intense that recourse was had to the 
process of ostracism. This the people used to 
institute from time to time when they wished to 
remove for ten years, by the ostrakon ballot, any one 
man who was an object of suspicion generally 
because of his great reputation, or of jealousy 
because of his great wealth. Both the rivals were 
thus involved in much confusion and peril, since one 
or the other must in any event succumb to the 
ostracism. In the case of Alcibiades, men loathed 
his manner of life and dreaded his boldness, as will 
be shown more at length in his biography; and in 
the case of Nicias, his wealth made him an object of 
jealousy. Above all else, his way of life, which was 
not genial nor popular but unsocial and aristocratic, 
seemed alien and foreign: and since he often 
opposed the people’s desires and tried to force them 
againt their wishes into the way of their advantage, 
he was burdensome to them. ‘To tell the simple 
truth, it was a struggle between the young men who 
wanted war and the elderly men who wanted peace ; 
one party proposed to ostracise Nicias, the other 
Alcibiades. 


* But ina time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour,” ! 


and so in this case also the people divided into two 
factions, and thereby made room for the most 
aggressive and mischievous men. Among these was 


1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus, 
the Alexandrian poet and scholar (310-235 B.c.). 
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7v kai ‘TmépBoros o TepiOoiéns, avOpwmos ar 
ovdemas TOAp@YV duvd pens, AAN aTÒ TOD Tokpav 
eis Sbva pu TrpoeXOov, kai yevoj.evos bv iy elev 
ev Tfj mores Sokav dbokia Tihs TONES. oÙTOS év 
TO Tóre Xpóve. Tob uiv óaTpámov TOPPO T.é- 
pevos éavróv, ate 57) TO Kupove uüXXov Tpos- 
KOV, érmriveov dé Barépou TOV avdpav éxTrea- 
OVTOS AUTOS avrimanos TO Aeuropévo yevéaQaa, 
Katapavns jv 76óuevós te 1H Ouajopá ral 
mapoEóvov Tov Üj)uov èT’ dudorépous. ovvidévres 
oÜv THY pox Onpiav oi wept tov Nixiav kal TOV 
‘AdKyBradny, kal Aoyov dovtes drAMAOLS «pida, 
Kal Tas otdces ouvaryaryovTes eis êv åuþorépas 
«ai àvapí£avres, éxpatnaav @oTe pndérepov 
aut ay, àXXÀ TOV ‘T7répBorov eLootpaxta Ofjvaa. 
kai mapavtixa pèv hõovyv ToUTO kal yévora TO 
juo mapéc xev, datepov Sé jyavárrovv ós Kabv- 
Bpicpévov to Tpâôypa TOUTO TPOS avO porov 
úváfiov yeyovévat voutfovtes, civat yap Te Kal 
KOAATEWS fiona, pàXXov è KdAdaaw Tov éÉ. 
Oo TpaKta pòv Hryoupevor Oovevdidyn xal "Apioreiby 
kal Trois opoiors, ‘TrrepBor 66 Tiny Kal 
mpoaroinaw áXatovelas, et ca poyOnpiav male 
Tavta Tois aptotos, Os mov Kat llAárov o 
KWOMLLKOS ELPNKE TEPL AUTOU 


Kaitou mémpaye rÀv ?rporépov! péev afta, 


avutov 66 xai TOv ottypatov avakia: 
N r (d LEE: > , 
ov yap ToLovT@Y ceiver 0o Tpax. evpéOn. 


1 rà» mporépwy a correction suggested by Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. i. p. 651: trav rpóxov (a fate worthy of his ways). 
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Hyperbolus of the deme Perithoedae, a man whose 
boldness was not due to any influence that he pos- 
sessed, but who came to influence by virtue of his 
boldness, and became, by reason of the very credit 
which he had in the city, a discredit to the city. 
This fellow at that time thought himself beyond the 
reach of ostracism, since, indecd, he was a likelier 
candidate for the stocks; but he expected that when 
one of the rivals had been banished he might 
himself become a match for the one who was left, 
and so it was plain that he was pleased at their feud, 
and that he was inciting the people against both 
of them. Accordingly, when Nicias and Alcibiades 
became aware of his baseness, they took secret 
counsel with one another, united and harmonized 
their factions, and carried the day, so that neither of 
them was ostracised, but Hyperbolus instead.! 

For the time being this delighted and amused the 
people, but afterwards they were vexed to think that 
the ordinance of ostracism had been degraded by its 
application to so unworthy a man. "They thought 
that even chastisement had its dignity, or rather, 
they regarded the ostracism as a chastisement in the 
cases of Thucydides and Aristides and such men, but 
in the case of Hyperbolus as an honour, and as good 
ground for boasting on his part, since for his baseness 
he had met with the same fate as the best men. 
And so Plato the comic poet somewhere said of 
him :— 


** Indeed he suffered worthy fate for men of old 
Albeit a fate too good for him and for his brands. 
For such as him the ostrakon was ne'er devised." 

1 Probably in 417 5.0 
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kai To Tépas ovdeis Ett TO mapdrav éEworpa- 
, * € [4 > » v 3, ^ 
kiofn peta “TrépBorov, ard éo'yaros  éketvos, 
mpatos Ò “Immapyos 0 Nodapyeds ovyyevýs 
Tis Ov TOU Tvpávvov. 
“Axpırov Ò ù TUxmQ Tpá'yga Kat üXmgmTov 
^ * , 
AoyuwcpuQ. Nexias yap, ef TÓv wept oatpaxov 
J $ 3 / A » LÒ A , 
Kivduvoy avéppuye vrpos ’AAKLBiadny, ?) KpatHnoas 
àv doparas dkew THY mów ékeivov éfeXácas, 
r N ^ 
7? KpatyOels avtos éfnge mpo TOv écxyárov 
^ ^ Al 
atuxiav, TÒ Ooketv aptotos eivat ortpatnyos 
duaguad as. 
3 ^ , > ^ , 
Oùx ayvoð Ò ott Ocoópaa os é£oo rpakicÜ vat 
, x 
dno. tov ‘TrépBorov Daiaxos, où Nutov, mpos 
> L4 > # , , e [4 Lad 
AdrxiBiabnv épicavtos. AAN ot mheioves oŬTw 
yeypapacty. 
r , ^ , £ 
XII. 'O & otv Nexias, tov Aiyeotéwv mpécs- 
Bewv kai Aeovrívov rapayevopévwy xal trePovtwv 
A ? 8 , , , M Ss 7 , 8 
tous ’A@nvaiovs otpatevew mì Stxediav, avô- 
, € ^ ^ ^ , , * 
cTápevos 5TTüro THs BovAns 'AXxifidOov xai 
, 
duXoripuLas, rpiv drws exkrAnalav yevéc Oat, rata- 
^ / 
cxovros òn TAHOos riot Kal Xowyows mpo- 
, 
OveBÜappuévov, oTe Kai véovs v TadatoTtpats 
[4 /, 
Kai yépovtas èv épyaotnpiows kai rpixuKrtois 
e * ^ ^ 
cvykaÜetouévovs UToypadev To oxfjua THS Xi- 
^ LA 
Kelas, Kal THY púow THs Tept auTnv Oaracons, 
Kal A'uévas Kal ToTous ols TÉTpaTTAL TPS 
AtBinv ý vijsos. où yap àOXov émowÜvro Tod 
[4 N , bd 3 e , e 3 , 3 ^ 
TOAEMOU XikeMav, AAN OPLNTHPLOV, WS ATT AUTHS 
, , 
Staywric opevor pos Kapxndovious xai a xrjaovres 
£ , ^ 
dpa AtSunv xai tiv évtos ‘Upaxreiwy aTuAGv 
Odracaap. 
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And in the end no one was ever ostracised after 
Hyperbolus, but he was the last, as Hipparchus of 
Cholargus, a kinsman of the famous tyrant Peisistra- 
tus, was the first to be so banished.! 

Verily fortune is an uncertain thing, and incalcu- 
lable. Had Nicias run the risk with Alcibiades of 
being ostracised, he had either carried the day, 
expelled his rival, and then dwelt safely in the city ; 
or, defeated, he had himself gone forth from the 
city before his last misfortunes, and had preserved 
the reputation of being a most excellent general. 

I am well aware that Theophrastus says that 
Hyperbolus was ostracised when Phaeax, and not 
Nicias, was striving against Alcibiades, but most 
writers state the case as I have done. 

XH. It was Nicias, then, who, when an embassy 
came from Egesta and Leontini? seeking to persuade 
the Athenians to undertake an expedition against 
Sicily, opposed the measure, only to be defeated by 
the ambitious purposes of Alcibiades. Before the 
assembly had met at all, Alcibiades had already cor- 
rupted the multitude and got them into his power 
by means of his sanguine promises, so that the youth 
in their training-schools and the old men in their 
work-shops and lounging-places would sit in clusters 
drawing maps of Sicily, charts of the sea about it, 
and plans of the harbours and districts of the island 
which look towards Libya. For they did not regard 
Sicily itself as the prize of the war, but rather as 
a mere base of operations, purposing therefrom to 
wage a contest with the Carthaginians and get pos- 
session of both Libya and of all the sea this side the 


Pillars of Heracles. 
1 488-487 B.C. 3 In the spring of 415 3.0, 
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e a LA A a M r4 > 

Ns oóv Bpunvrto mpos tavta, o Nexias évav- 
Ttobuevos ovte TOXAoUs obTre OvvaroUs elye 
cvvayovicTás. of yap eUmopo,. SedioTes uN 
Sox@at Tas Xevrovpytas Kal Tpujpapxías aro- 
d:dpacKkev, Tapa yvwopunv jovyatov o 9 ovk 
» » 05 , , 3 MJ M M 
éxapvey ovd amnyopevev, aàXXà Kal peTa TO 

, ` , ? , s 
WndpicasOar tov voXepov ' AÓOnvatovs kai otpa- 
Tyyóv éXAéa 0a, mpatov éxetvov per ' AAxufiáóov 
kai Aapáxov, wade ékxXaías yyevouévrs, AVAG Tàs 
amérpeme kal Stepaptupeto, kai Tereut@v béBare 
TOv "Adi Biadnv idiov Evexa xepdav Kat perorte- 

, N , > M , ^ s , 
pias THY mouv els xaXemóv éEeOetv kai &uamróv- 
tiov Kivduvov. émpake 8 ovdév paddrov, GAN 
umo épmetptas očas émitndecotepos eivat, xal 
mov acpdreav CEew mpos Thv 'AdkeBeradou 
Todpav kai tiv Aapdyou tpayvtnta! Tis ékeivov 
ovyKxepavyuperns evraBeias, 8eBaiorépav érroinae 
THY xXElpoToviay. dvacTas yap ô padiora Tov 
Snpaywyav mì tov vÓXeuov mapo¥úvwov tovs 
, 0 , L v ` T , 
AOnvaiovs, Anpootpatos, pn tov Nixiav mpo- 

z z " s " , 
duces Aéyovra maUcew: kai Widiopa ypayas 
OmwWS aUTokpáTopes WoW oi OTpaTHYOL KavTadba 
kare? Bovrevopevoe Kal mpárTOvVTes, ETNELOE TOV 
Shpov Wndicacbat. 

XIII. Kairoe Aéyetat woAda xal mapa trav 
iepéov evavtiodcbar mpos T)v oTpaTelav: adr 
e , v , e 3 Ld , , 
érépous Éyev paves 0 AdKiBiddns èx Or] Twov 

! rpaxór"Ta Reiske’s correction: wpaórgra (mildness); 
cf. chapter xv. 1. 
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Since, therefore, their hearts were fixed on this, 
Nicias, in his opposition to them, had few men, and 
these of no influence, to contend on his side. For 
the well-to-do citizens feared accusations of trying 
to escape their contributions for the support of the 
navy, and so, despite their better judgement, held 
their peace. But Nicias did not faint nor grow weary. 
Even after the Athenians had actually voted for the 
war and elected him general first, and after him Alci- 
biades and Lamachus, in a second session of the 
assembly he rose and tried to divert them from their 
purpose by the most solemn adjurations, and at last 
accused Alcibiades of satisfying his own private greed 
and ambition in thus forcing the city into grievous 
perils beyond the seas. Still, he made no headway, 
nay, he was held all the more essential to the enter- 
prise because of the experience from which he spoke. 
There would be great security, his hearers thought, 
against the daring of Alcibiades and the roughness of 
Lamachus, if his well known caution were blended 
with their qualities. And so he succeeded only in 
confirming the previous vote. For Demostratus, the 
popular leader who was most active in spurring the 
Athenians on to the war, rose and declared that 
he would stop the mouth of Nicias from uttering 
vain excuses; so he introduced a decree to the 
effect that the generals have full and independent 
powers in counsel and in action, both at home 
and at the seat of war, and persuaded the people to 
vote it. - 

XIII. And yet the priesthood also is said to have 
offered much opposition to the expedition. But 
Alcibiades had other diviners in his private service, 
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l4 “ ^ L4 /, ^ 
Aoyiwy mpovpepe Tadratw@y péya KAEOS TOV 
, A0 "d , * vs XL y 0 N 0 , 
AO@nvaiwy amo XikeXias éaeaÜat..— kai Ücom porro, 
ties abrQ map "Aupevos ádíxovro xpnopov 
4 is [4 
xopitovres @S Ayyovraı Xvpaxovatovs ávavras 
'A8qvator. ta 8 évavría $oflovypevot. Svopnpeîv 
` A 
ëxpurrtov. ovdé yàp Ta TpotTTa Kal karadavi) 
TOV onpelwv aTréT peTEV, 3j TE TOV ' Epuóv vrepukorr), 
pa vukTi mávtwv áxporrnpiacÜérrov TAYY évós, 
^ 5 , ^ 3 , ^ ^ ?, m4 
ov Avdoxtdov kaXoUciv, áváÜrnpga pev T8 Atyni- 
^ , N M ^ , v ?, 
Sos puris, kcípevov È pd Tis Tóre ovas ' Av8o- 
xidou oixias, xal TO TpaxOev mepi Tov Bwpov TOv 

, ^ , 
wera hev. avOpwros yap tis éEaidyns ava- 
mnonoas èr autor, eita TepiBas ámékovrev avrob 
Ally Tò ai&otov. 

'E» 6€ Aedrdois IlaXAaÓwow otee xpvaobv 
> AN M ^ , $ , ^ 
émi doívukos xarxov efnkos, avdOnpa Tij 

/ ^ ^ ^ 
móXAeos ato tv MmgÓwóv dpicTeiov: ToUT 
Exomtov éd! )uépas Toras TmposmeTtópevoi kópa- 
Kes, kai TOV kapròv òvra XxpucoUv TOD doivucos 
, 4 A , e ^ ^ ` 
årérpwyov kai xatéBaddov. oi 6€ rabra pèv 
v * ^ , , 
Epacav civarı AeXóày TXaapuaza Terzeicuévov 
bd Xvpakovoíov: ypynopod Bé Tivos xeXevovros 

?, ` 3 » ^ X e ^ 3 e^ 
avtous èk KAatouevàv Tyr (épeiav tis "AOgvàs 

` w ^ 
dye, neremépYavro Tiv avOpwror  éxaXeiro 
^ 4 e v 
5é‘Hovyia. xai roro hy, ws Eorxer, 0 wapyvet 
^ ^ [4 
Tjj moe TO Gatpóviov ev TÒ Tapovtt, THY ?)avxíav 
a^yei. 
Eire 07) tradra Ócícas eir. avÜpumivo Aoyio p 
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and from sundry oracles reputed ancient he cited one 
saying that great fame would be won by the Athenians 
in Sicily. To his delight also certain envoys who 
had been se*t to the shrine of Ammon! came back 
with an oracle declaring that the Athenians would 
capture all the Syracusans ; but utterances of opposite 
import the envoys concealed, for fear of using words 
of ill omen. For no signs could deter the people from 
the expedition, were they never so obvious and clear, 
such as, for instance, the mutilation of the “Hermae.” 
These statues were all disfigured in a single night, 
except one, called the Hermes of Andocides, a dedi- 
cation of the Aegeid tribe, standing in front of what 
was at that time the house of Andocides. Then there 
was the affair of the altar of the Twelve Gods. An 
unknown man leaped upon it all of a sudden, bestrode 
it, and then mutilated himself with a stone. 

At Delphi, moreover, there stood a Palladium, 
made of gold and set upon a bronze palm tree, a ded- 
ication of the city of Athens from the spoils of her 
valour in the Persian wars. Ravens alighted on this 
imagc and pecked it for many days together; they 
also bit off the fruit of the palm-tree, which was of 
gold, and cast it down to the ground. The Atheni- 
ans, it is true, said that this whole story was an 
invention of the Delphians, at the instigation of the 
Syracusans ; but at any rate when a certain oracle 
bade them bring the priestess of Athena from 
Clazomenae, they sent and fetched the woman, and 
lo! her name was Peace. And this, as it seemed, 
was the advice which the divinity would give the 
city at that time, namely, to keep the peace. 

It was either because he feared such signs as these, 


1 In an oasis of the Libyan desert. Cf. Cimon, xviii. 6 f. 
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A , , e , 
T?» otpateiav hones, 0 aortpordyos Mérav 
2 ` 3149 , ` 
(2v yàp é$' hyepovias Tivos TeTayuévos) mpos- 
A 4 , e 
ETOLELTO THY oikLav UpuTTTELY WS neuves. oi dé 
$aciv ov paviay oxnydpevor, adda vUKTwP 
A a 
éuTmp5cavra Thv oikiay mpoedOeiv els THY ayo- 
, ^ ^ ^ 
pàv ra'rewóv, kat detcOat TOv TodLTaY nws èm) 
^ /, bl es kJ ^ $. ^ 
ouppopa rocabry Tov viov adrob HéAXOVTA TAeiv 
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pévous Tivi Tà To.aÜTa. Óvo Xepatveiw xai Sediévat 
^ ^ , 
cepi THs Tapackeuns éketvgs kal Svuvapews, ju) 
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xpuoToD kal cudpovos: erel 8 obre TOD ToAépov 
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or because, from mere human calculation, he was 
alarmed about the expedition, that the astrologer 
Meton, who had been given a certain station of com- 
mand, pretended to be mad and set his house on fire. 
Some, however, tell the story in this way: Meton 
made no pretence of madness, but burned his house 
down in the night, and then came forward publicly 
in great dejection and begged his fellow citizens, in 
view of the great calamity which had befallen him, 
to release from the expedition his son, who was 
about to sail for Sicily in command of a trireme. ‘To 
Socrates the wise man also, his divine guide, making 
use of the customary tokens for his enlightenment, 
indicated plainly that the expedition would make for 
the ruin of the city. Socrates let this be known to 
his intimate friends, and the story had a wide 
circulation. 

Not a few also were somewhat disconcerted by the 
character of the days in the midst of which they 
dispatched their armament. The women were 
celebrating at that time the festival of Adonis, and in 
many places throughout the city little images of the 
god were laid out for burial, and funeral rites were 
held about them, with wailing cries of women, so 
that those who cared anything for such matters were 
distressed, and feared lest that powerful armament, 
with all the splendour and vigour which were so 
manifest in it, should speedily wither away and come 
to naught. 

XIV. Now, that Nicias should oppose the voting 
of the expedition, and should not be so buoyed up by 
vain hopes nor so crazed by the magnitude of his 
command as to change his real opinion,—this marked 
him as a man of honesty and discretion. But when 
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tov Ófuov amotpéyar TEL pwpEvos otf abtov 
eerér bar Tis oTpatnyias dedpevos i iayuoev, adr’ 
@omep apapevos kai épov avràv o dihpos éméÜnke 
TH Suvaper otpatnyov, ovdeis Ett Katpos Tv THS 
ToAARS evaaBeias kal perArrjoews, Wate maS 
Sixny ato THS vews 6ticw fXémovra Kal TO uù 
«parvas TOUS Xo'yiG pots àvaXauBávovra kai 
a Tpébovra TOXMÁKtS evap iva kai Tous cuvdp- 
xXovras avT@ Kal THY ae pay d:apGeipae TOV 
mpagewy, ANN evdus čet Tois Tohepious eupúvra 
Kal WpocKeipevov eAéyxew Thy TUYqv ènmi TOV 
áryovev. 0 6é, Aauáxov pev vr pus a€tobvros 
mAeîv emi Lupaxovaas Kal páxmv. éyywo Ta. THS 
TOAEWS nean "AdxuBudbou óc TAS TONELS ag- 
toTavat Xvpakovatov, lO" obras eT aùToùs 
Badiver, Ta €vavría Aéymov Kai Keheveoy aTpépa 
Tapa, Tv  ZXikeMav «opi Copévovs Kal Tepi- 
TEovTAS éemideiEacGat Ta ma. Kal TAS TpLNpeLs, 
eit amomAev "AÜjvate pix pov THIS Suvapews 
Alyeotevowy anapEapévous, avTíka TE TV yro- 
unv umekédvae ral karéfBaXe TO d$póvgua Tov 
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Kal per’ OMryov xpovoy "ArntBeadyy " A@nvaiwy 
pera mepdrauévov els KpLa tv, Ayw pev drroberx Gels 
SevtTepos hyepwv, Suvaper 6€ povos æv, oùk emaú- 
caTo xadjpevos 7 TepvmAéov 1) ,BovXevópevos, 
ply eyynpacar pev avr! THY åk u)v THS &A- 
7160s, expufvas be Tey moreniav TÒ Gap Bos Kal 
Tov $ófov dv h mpatn mapéOukev adtois drpes 
Tov Óvvápeov. 


! aùr MSS., Coraes, and Bekker: abrayp. 
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he availed naught either in his efforts to divert the 
people from the war or in his desire to be relieved of 
his command,—the people as it were picking him up 
bodily and setting him over their forces as general, — 
then it was no longer a time for the exceeding 
caution and hesitation which he displayed, gazing 
back homewards from his ship like a child, and 
many times resuming and dwelling on the thought 
that the people had not yielded to his reasonings, till 
he took the edge from the zeal of his colleagues in 
command and lost the fittest time for action. He 
ought rather at once to have engaged the enemy at 
close quarters and put fortune to the test in struggles 
for the mastery. Instead of this, while Lamachus 
urged that they sail direct to Syracuse and give 
battle close to the city, and Alcibiades that they rob 
the Syracusans of their allied cities first and then 
proceed against them, Nicias proposed aud urged in 
opposition that they make their way quietly by sea 
along the coasts of Sicily, circumnavigate the island, 
make a display of their troops and triremes, and 
then sail back to Athens, after having first culled 
out a small part of their force to give the Egestaeans 
a taste of succor. In this way he soon relaxed 
the resolution and depressed the spirits of his men. 
After a little while the Athenians summoned Alci- 
biades home to stand his trial, and then Nicias, who 
nominally had still a colleague in the command, but 
really wielded sole power, made no end of sitting 
idle, or cruising aimlessly about, or taking deliberate 
counsel, until the vigorous hopes of his men grew old 
and feeble, and the consternation and fear with which 
the first sight of his forces had filled his enemies 
slowly subsided. 
259 
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cav. ws oUv trò Tv 'AÜqvaiov áXoDcaLt pds 
ToU; atpatnyous éxouícÜgcav xal TO TAOS 
^ ? , 
aply TaV óvoudrev, HYOécOnoay oi pávrets ph 
^ ^ ^ , 
morte dpa TO xypeov evTavOa tov xprouob Trepaivot, 
Aéyovros ws "AOnvatoe AH Yovta: Evpakovoíovs 
&Travras. ov pny àXN étépw! haat Epyw TovTo 

^ , , [A 3 \ ? à , 
Tots ' AÜnvaiow yevérOar émvreAés xal’ Ov ypovov 
amoxteivas Aiwva KáXXur 0s 0 'A0nvatos éoxe 
Xvpakovcas. 

XV. 'AsromAeUvcavros 06 tov "AAKiBiddou per’ 
> , 3 v , A ^ nó 2 e N L4 
oALYOV EK Z£ikeMas, TO TAV 107) KpaTos o Nicias 
Ld M M , 4 M 3 5 06 M e 
&a xev. 0 66 Adpaxos fy pev avdpadys kat dtxatos 
avip xai Tj Xewpl xpopevos apedds xarà Tas 

^ N C4 
paxas, mévns è rocoÜTov kai Avróe date Kal 
éxdatnvy atpatnylav amodoyivecOar Tots ' A0n- 
vaiols puxpov apyvptov eis éoOATa Kai Kpnridas 
e ^ ^ de N H M b M AAA 2 kd 
éavt®. ToU dé Nexiov xai d:a tarda péyas Hv 

1 érépy MSS., Coraés, and Bekker : &repo« (others say that 
the prophesy was really fulfilled, etc.). 
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While Alcibiades was yet with the fleet, sixty ships 
sailed for Syracuse, of which fifty lay out in the 
offing, drawn up so as to command the harbour, while 
ten rowed in to reconnoitre. These made formal 
proclamation by voice of herald that the people of 
Leontini should return to their homes. They also 
captured a ship of the enemy with tablets on board 
in which the Syracusans had recorded lists of their 
citizens by tribes. These lists had been deposited 
at some distance from the city, in the sanctuary of 
Olympian Zeus, but had been sent for at that time 
with a view to determining and enrolling those who 
had come to military age. Now when these had 
been captured by the Athenians and brought to 
their generals, and the number of names was seen, 
the soothsaycrs were in distress lest in this circum- 
stance lie the fulfilment of what was predicted by 
the oracle which said: * The Athenians shall take 
all the Syracusans." However, they say that it was 
in another circumstance altogether that this prophecy 
was fulfilled for the Athenians, namely, at the time 
when Callippus the Athénian slew Dion and got 
possession of Syracuse.! 

XV. A little while after this Alcibiades sailed 
away from Sicily? and then Nicias took the entire 
command.  Lamachus was, it is true, a sturdy and 
honourable man, one who put forth his might without 
stint in battle, but so poor and petty that in every 
campaign where he served as general he would 
charge up to the Athenian people certain trifling 
moneys for his own clothes and boots. Nicias, on 
the contrary, was a man of great dignity and im- 


1 In 353 p.c. See Plutarch, Dion, liv.-lvii. 
2 See the Alcibiades, xxi. 1. 
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A ^ 

Kai dia TOv TAoÛTOV kal dia THv Sokay ó OÓykos. 

Aéyerau Ò èv TH oTpaTnyiw morè Bouvr é 
y Q oTpaTnyic è BovXevouévov 
^ ^ , ^ 
TL kow TOV ovvapxóvtTwv, Kedevabels UT avToU 
TpÓTos euvmeiv yvoumv LoponrAHs 0 mowupr?s ws 
, a ^ + «? a 
mpecBvtTatos áw THY cvocTpaTWyov, “Eyo, 

, “ f > Y. A N £ 33 
háva, “ raNaióTaTos cipi, ov 66 m peo iratos. 

Obro 95 xai tóre Tov Adpayov dye» td’ 
éavTQ TTPATNYIKWTEPOY OVTA, kai ypopevos eüXa- 
Bas xai ba ueXXijaeos del TH Suvaper, mp@Tov 
fev aTwWTdTW TÀV TorEuiwY exTEpiTAEwWY Xaxe- 

, " P , ^ P à 
Aíav Ódpcos edwxev adtois, erecta poa BaXóv 

4 ^ ^ 
UT EX», Touyxviw pipe, kai Trpiv éXeiv ümroaTás, 
^ , 
Koutdn xaTejpov5yün. xai TéXos eig Karávgv 
anbe mpáfas ovdev ù karao rpexrápuevos "T x- 
` , e , 4 
kapa, PapBapixoy xcptov, hev Xéyera, xai 
$ , , ^ 
Aaisda tiv ératpav ëT. Kopny èv rots aixparwrors 
^ , ^ 
mpabeicay ets IIeXogróvvnoov copia sva. 

XVI. Tod è Oépous SreABovtos, rel ods 
Xvpakovcious émwvÜdvero Tporépovs èt’ avbtous 
àd£ea0a, reÜapprkóras, oi © (reis UBper mpos- 
eAa)vovreg 5n Tpós TO c TpaTÓTeÓov 9)poTov ei 
Karavatots cvvotkaoovTes ù Aeovr(voug kaTot- 

^ , e , e ^ 
ktLoüvTes rovor, ports o Nixtas wppnoe TAetv èr, 

, ^ 
Xupaxovcas. xal [SovAóuevos adeds xai raf’ 
^ M 
novxiav iSpicat Tov a TpaTOv, vrémeuqrev ávÜpo- 
mov èx Karávgs xedevovta ToUs Xvpaxovatous, 
, , ^ ww > ^ * , 
et BovrAovtat Xafeiv Eonwov àvópàv zo cTpaTó- 
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portance, especially because of his wealth and repu- 
tation. It is said that once at the War Department, 
when his fellow commanders were deliberating on 
some matter of gencral moment, he bade Sophocles 
the poet state his opinion first, as being the senior 
general on the Board. Thereupon Sophocles said: 
“T am the oldest man, but you are the senior 
general.” 

So also in the present case he brought Lamachus 
under his orders, although more of a general than 
himself, and, always using his forces in a cautious 
and hesitating manner, he first gave the enemy 
courage by cruising around Sicily as far as possible 
from them, and then, by attacking the diminutive 
little city of Hybla, and going off without taking it, 
he won their utter contempt. Finally, he went 
back to Catana without effecting anything at all 
except the overthrow of Hyccara, a barbarian fastness. 
From this place it is said that Lais the courtesan was 
sold as a prisoner of war, being still a girl, and 
brought into Peloponnesus. 

XVI. The summer was now spent when Nicias 
learned that the Syracusans had plucked up courage 
and were going to take the initiative and come out 
against him. Their horsemen already had the in- 
solence to ride up to the Athenian camp and ask its 
occupants whether they had come to share the homes 
of the Catanians or to restore the Leontines to their 
old homes. At last, therefore, and reluctantly, 
Nicias set out to sail against Syracuse. Wishing to 
establish his forces there deliberately and without 
fear of interruption from the enemy, he secretly 
sent on a man of Catana with a message for the 
Syracusans: if they wished to find the camp and 
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medov kai Ta oma TOV ' AOgvatcov, ev juépa pnrÀ 
: : 7) er ILEPO p? 7 
mpos Karávgv TavoTpaTiá TaparyevéaÜat, rv È 
^ 4 ^ , 
' AOqvaíov èv t) Tore. Ta meta va. GuarpifBóvrov 
éyvokévat Tovs Xvpatovaiov $íXovs, órav éxet- 
vous 7rpoctovras aicÜcvrat, TÁS T€ TrÜAas KATA- 
AapBavev Gua kal tov vavaTaOyov vro pá- 
^ * 
vat T0XXoUs O6 elvat TOs avveaTÓOTas HÒN Kal 
» 
Thy ékeivov mepipévovras àQu£w. 
ToóT' piora Nixias éarpaTiyynoe mepi Lire- 
, ^ * , x ` , 
M muUo TPR Te yap e£arya yov TOUS ToXepiovs 
Kal Tijv TOALY OnoÜ TL ToLncas Épuuov àvópàv, 
` ^ / 
autos èx Karávgs àvaxÜeis Tov Te Atpévwv expd- 
tnoe Kal TQ oTpaTtoTédw KaTérAaBe xopav, 00ev 
e , la ^ , 
kiota BXarrTópevos ols éAeirrero TOV TroXeuiov, 
jXTiLev é£ v éÜdpper mToXeujoew | áko viros. 
, ` ? 9) / 3 , € LA 
enel Ò avactpéwavtes ix Katavns ot Zvpakovotot 
vaperáfavro Tpo ts TOAEWS, eEmayayov TAY 
A 3 1 3 4 M * \ 3 
TOUS AOnvaious èkpåátnoe. kai moAXOUS uév oUK 
GATEKTELVE TOV TONelo’ oi yàp Ureis éumoóov 
3 4 ^ , ^ \ a , 
éyévovro TÀ Siwker: tov G6 motapod SuadÜecpev 
A 
Kal áTokoTTOV Tàs yepúpas, mapéaxev “Eppo- 
, , 
kpáreu Xéyeiw vapaÜappyvovri Tovs Xvpakovatovs 
al M ^ 
Ste tyeXotos écTww o Nexias, nos ov paxeirat 
TTPATHYOV, OTEP OVK ETL Xm TWETAEVKAS. OÙ 
, 
pnv arà d$ofov re xai karámAntiv ioxvpàv 
éveipryácavo Toís Xvpakovoios, WOT avt TÓV 
r ^ 
GVTWY TOTE TevTEeKaibexa oTpatnyav érépous 


éAécÜa. vpeis, ols ria Tuv wrer o pos OU Opkev, 534 


?) ui» édoey ápxew avTokparopas. 
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equipment of the Athenians abandoned of defenders, 
they must come in full force to Catana on a given 
day, for that the friends of the Syracusans in the 
city, where the Athenians spent most of their timc, 
had determined, on perceiving their approach, to 
seize the gates and set fire to the Athenian fleet; the 
conspirators were already many and awaited their 
coming. 

This was the best generalship that Nicias displayed 
in Sicily. He brought his enemy out of their city 
in full force, thereby almost emptying it of defend- 
ers, while he himself put out to sea from Catana, 
got control of the enemy's harbours, and seized a spot 
for his camp where he was confident that he would 
suffer least injury from that arm of the service in 
which he was inferior, the cavalry, and meet no 
hindrance in fighting with that arm whereon he most 
relied. When the Syracusans hurried back from 
Catana and drew up in order of battle before their 
own city, Nicias led his Athenians swiftly against 
them and carried the day. He did not slay many of 
the enemy, it is true, for their horsemen prevented 
his pursuit; he had to content himself with cutting 
to pieces and destroying the bridges over the river, 
and thus gave Hermocrates occasion to say, as he 
sought to encourage the Syracusans, that Nicias was 
ridiculous in manceuvring so as not to give battle, 
as though it was not for battle that he had crossed 
the seas. However, he did infuse fear and mighty 
consternation into the Syracusans, so that in place 
of their fifteen generals then in office they elected 
three others, to whom the people pledged themselves 
under oath that they would surely suffer them to 
command with full and independent powers. 
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^ H , ° 
Tod & ‘Odvpmiciov trAnalov Óvros wppnoay oi 
"AOnvaio. karaXafleiv, ToXXÀQv Óvrov èv avT@ 
ypvoðv xai ápyvpàv àvaÜnudrov. o è Nexias 
> , 3 4 e /, \ ^ 
émír9óes dvafaXXópevos $oTépnoe xal Trepietóe 
dpoupayv ciceAÜobcav rapa TOv Xvpakovaiov, 
e , bJ 
JyoUpevos, àv Ta ypýpara SiapTdcwow oi 
OTPATLATAL, TÒ èv koiwwóv oùe whEdAnOncECOaL, 
~ Li * 7 bd ^) / ^ s 
T7)» Ò aitiav aùtòs Eev Tov dceBipatos. TH è 
, 
viry weptBonto *yevouévg xpnodpevos eis ovdér, 
drAiywr hepy Btayevouévov adis dvexopnoer 
eis Na€ov, kaxe? d:eyeipace, ToAAd pév ávaM- 
OCKOV oTpaTLa TocavTn, TpáTTov 66 piKPa mpüs 
r 
Luxedous Twas adistapévovs mpos avtov, wate 
^ bw / vO 3 0 , > , 
Tous Xvpakovaiovs avOts avabappijcavtas é£eXá- 
gat wpos Kardyyny kal thy Te yæpav Teuetv Kal 
TÓ a rpaTóTreOov KaTaxatoas Tav “AOnvaiwy. 
^A 67 lA , ^ s N , [4 J ^ 
 wavtes jriQvro TOV Nixiav, ws èv TO 
SiadoyilerOar Kai uéXXew Kal PudrddttTecOat Tov 
Tv Tpáfeov ámoXMóvra xatpóv: — émei Tas ye 
L4 y M ^ > 4; ^ ô , e , 
mpakes ovbets av éuéu raro 700 àvÓpos: opynoas 
yàp iv évepyos kai Spactijpios, TorApjoar bé 
M No» 
BEAANTNS kat ATOALOS. 
bd € , + > 7 N MJ / 
XVII. ‘Os & obv éxivnoe Tv otpatiay Tad 
mì tas Xvpaxoícas, ottws éeatpatiynce Kal 
^ A 3 , Dd M , ld 
petrà TocavTns ofvTnTos apa xai aadanretas 
erAardev, Gore Malev uév eis Oarpov rais vavat 
mpocpitas kal ámof9ás, pOdcas 86 tas Emuronas 
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The Olympieum was hard by, and the Athenians 
set out to seize it, inasmuch as it contained many 
offerings of gold and silver. But Nicias purposely 
delayed operations until it was too late, and allowed 
a garrison from Syracuse to enter in, because he 
thought that if his soldiers plundered the temple’s 
treasures the commonwealth would get no advantage 
from it, and he himself would incur the blame for 
the sacrilege. Of his victory, which was so noised 
about, he made no use whatever, but after a few 
days had elapsed withdrew again to Naxos, and there 
spent the winter, making large outlays on his vast 
armament, but effecting little in his negotiations 
with the few Sicels who thought of coming over to 
his side. The Syracusans therefore plucked up 
courage again, marched out to Catana, ravaged the 
fields, and burnt what had been the Athenian camp. 

These things all men laid to the charge of Nicias, 
since, as they said, by his excessive calculation and 
hesitation and caution he let the proper time for 
action go by for ever. When he was once in action 
no one could find fault with the man, for after he 
had set out to do a thing he was vigorous and 
effective; but in venturing out to do it he was 
hesitating and timid. 

XVII. At any rate, when he moved his armament 
back to Syracuse,! he showed such generalship, and 
made his approach with such speed and safety, 
that he put in at Thapsus with his fleet and landed 
his men unobserved, seized Epipolae? before the 

.! In the spring of 414 B.C., as described by Thucydides in 
vi. . 

XA triangular plateau, rising gradually to the westwards 


of Syracuse, visible from the interior of the city, and 
surrounded by precipitous cliffs. 
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x«aracxov, TOv è mpooBonfoivtwv Xoyábov 
Kpatnoas éAeiv piv tplaxoaicus, tpéyacbat Se 
^ , y 
kai rw (mTOV TOV ToXeuiov üpgaxov elvai 
doxovcay. 
“O 8é mávrov pddiota kal XweNoras éEé- 
` ^ sex 3 , L4 
TAnëe xai Toig “EAAnoww amicTiav apeoXev, 
OAbyo wxpóvo Tepieretxuae Lupaxovaas, mTÓMV 
'A0nvÀ ye éd ô 3 &é i 
wav oUk éXárTova, ducepyotépay 66 Ywpiwy 
avopanrias kai Oaraoon ryevrvu)o03) Kal TapaKel- 
^ N ^ 
pévois Eesi TELYOS kÜkXq Trepi AUTHVY TocoDTov 
ayayeiv. àXXà TODT é£epyácao0at puxpoy é&énae 
"^ 3 e , 
ToU TavTO; avOpwros 008 vyuaivovr. Ypwpevos 
éavrQ pos TocavTas dpovríóas, àXXà  vócov 
voc Qv veppitiv, Hs TO p? Tpocextrovnber Xetuua 
^ ` ^ 
qro.eta at &íkaióv éott. Üavpdto ÔÈ tod otpatn- 
yoo THY ÉmiuéXeiav Kal THY TOY cTpaTww TOV 
> , , , e ` * , 
avdpayabiay èv ols karepÜovv. o pev yap Evpi- 
a ^ 
niðns petà THY HTTav avTOv kai TOV ÓXeÜpov ypa- 
, 
pov ésrucijóeiov érroíga ev: 
Oi6e Xvpakoctovs oxTw viras é«párnaav 
v "€ A ^ > v 3 [4 
Avéges, oT "jv Tà Oev é£ icov audorépou: 
oUk OxkTOÀ O6 vikas, AAAA TELovas dv TLS eÜpoi 
Suparovaious vevixnévous UT’ avTOW, ply èx 
^ $5 , ^ 
Gedy dvTWS 7) TÚXNS avtiotaciv Tiwa yevécOau Tots 
^ , 4, 
’"AOnvaioww ènmi Trea Tov atpouévois Suvapews. 
XVIIL Tais pèv obv vXeia aus. mpdkeot Ria- 
^ ^ e N 
Üóuevos tò cpa mapiv 0 Nixias: axpny d€ more 
a LA e * > ld ` 
Ths appwotias AaBovons ó pev èv Teixest pert 
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enemy could prevent, defeated the picked companies 
which came to its rescue, killing three hundred 
men, and even routed the cavalry of the enemy, 
which was thought to be invincible. 

But what most of all filled the Sicilians with terror 
and the Hellenes with incredulity was the fact that 
in a short time he carried a wall around Syracuse, a 
city fully as large as Athens, although the uneven- 
ness of the territory about it, its proximity to the 
sea and its adjacent marshes, made the task of 
surrounding it with such a wall very difficult. But 
he came within an ace of bringing this great task to 
completion, —a man who had not even sound health 
for such concerns, but was sick of a disease in the 
kidneys. To this it is only fair to ascribe the fact 
that part of the work was unfinished. I can but 
admire the watchful care of the general and the 
noble valour of his soldiers in what they did accom- 
plish. Euripides, after their defeat and destruction, 
composed an epitaph for them, in which he said :— 


* These men at Syracuse eight times were triumphant 
as victors ; 

Heroes they were while the gods favoured both 
causes alike.” 1 


And not eight times only, nay, more than that you 
will find that the Syracusans were beaten by them, 
until the gods, as the poet says, or fortune, became 
hostile to the Athenians at the very pinnacle of their 

ower. 

XVIII. Now in most actions Nicias took part, 
despite his bodily infirmity. But once, when his 
weakness was extreme, he was lying in bed within 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.* p. 265. 
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odiyov VITrNpEeT@V KATEKELTO, THY dé otpatiav 
Exo ô AdpuaXos Tpocepáxero TOUS Xvpaxovaiots 
èK THS TO0Xecs TeiXos. aváyovat ™ pos TÒ Tov 
"AO alwn, Ô Ó koX voc ew &ueAxe dia uéaov Tov àmo- 
TELLE uÓv. TO Ó€ kparteîv tov “A@nvaiwy ataxto- 
Tepor epouévav T pos tas Ootes, darropovadels 
ô Adpaxos UnéoTy TOV Supaxovolwy TOUS imTEtS 
emupepopevous. 7v be TpOTOS AUT@V KaXukpárys, 
avnp TOAEHLKOS Kal Supoedys. Tpos ToUTOV ÈK 
TpoKArjo eds KkaTa.gTàs ó Adpaxos épovopáxnae, 
«ai Xaov TANYHY TpóTepos, eia. oùs «ai Tew 
opod cvvaméÜave T@ Kadnduxparet. Kab TO pep 
copa KpaTicavrTes avTov HETA THY ómAov .e£fpav 
oí | 2upa«oa tot, Spon , e éépovro Tos Ta Tebx1] 
TOV "A8jvatov, êv ols ó Nexias v OUK yav TOUS 
BonOoivtas. dyes Ò uno Tfjs dváyens efavacras 
Kat ur TOV xivduvov éx éXeUaE TOUS ka" éav- 
TOD, óca EvAa mpó TOV TEXÕV eTuyNaver els 
puxavàs TapaBeBrAnpeva, Kat Tas pnxaves auras 
dp Koploavras dirai. TOUTO TOUS Xvpaxovaíovs 
ema xe kai tov Nexiav éowoe kai Ta Tem kai TÀ 
xpripara TÓV "A8mvaícv proya yap apeicay 
oud. pécov TOAAnDY iBóvres aretpamnoav ot Xvpa- 
KOUGLOL. 

Tovtwy òè m paxÜévrov dTONEAELT TO èv 
ó Nixias póvos TÓy aTpaTyyóv, 9v © édmridos 
peydnrys. Kal yap Tones peÜiaTavro Kal mota 
peaTà aitov ToXXaxóÜev 7A Óev eis TÒ T rpaó- 
T€60v,! TOTS mpiypacw ev pepopevors TávTOV 
vpooTiÜeuévov. Kal Xóyoi Tivés bn Tapa TOY 


l els rò orparédnedov MSS. and edd.; $A6«» added by 
Sintenis. 
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the walls, attended by a few servants, while Lama- 
chus with the soldiery was fighting the Syracusans. 
These were trying to run a wall from their city out 
to that which the Athenians were building, to inter- 
sect it and prevent its completion. The Athenians 
prevailed, and hurried off in pursuit with more or 
less disorder, so that Lamachus was isolated, and 
then had to face some Syracusan horsemen who made 
an onset upon him.  Foremost of these was Calli- 
crates, a man skilled in war and of a high courage. 
Lamachus accepted his challenge to single combat, 
fought him, got a mortal blow from him, but gave 
him back the like, and fell and died along with him. 
The Syracusans got possession of the body of Lam- 
achus, with its armour, and carried it off. Then they 
made a dash upon the Athenian walls where Nicias 
was, with none to succour him. He nevertheless, 
necessity compelling him, rose from his bed, saw 
his peril, and ordered his attendants to bring fire 
and set it to all the timbers that lay scattered in 
front of the walls for the construction of siege- 
engines, and to the engines themselves. This brought 
the Syracusans to a halt, and saved Nicias as well 
as the walls and stores of the Athenians. For when 
the Syracusans saw a great flame rising between 
them and the walls, they withdrew. 

Thus it came to pass that Nicias was left sole gen- 
eral; but he was in great hopes. Cities were inclin- 
ing to take his side, and ships full of grain came to 
his camp from every quarter. Everybody hastens to 
join a successful cause. Besides, sundry proposals 
for a treaty were already coming to him from those 
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Xvupakovciov éyivovto wept avufaceos mpòs 
abtov, ateyvwxotav THY Tod. Tov Kal l'UAcr- 
mos èx AaxeSaipovos mAéwv fonÜós avtois, ws 
jkovce KaTa TXoÜUv TOV áToTetyuc LOV kai TAs 
Grropias, oUrt« Emhet TO Xovrróv ws éxouévis. uev 
HSn THS XweAas, Iradwwracs 66 tas mores ĉia- 
QuXdEov, et xai TOUTS mws Éyyévovro. ueyáy yàp 
ý ófa Stepoita tod Kpateiy mávra tous Aby- 
vatous kal aTpaTmyóv éxew dpaxov 9t evrvxiav 
«ai ppovnow. 

'O 8 Nuxias evOds! aùròs kal mapa ptow 
UT THs €v TO TapovTe pops Kal TÚXNS avaTe- 
Üappnukes, náXio ra. Sè rois éx Lupaxovaoy õa- 
Aeyouévot; KpUpa Kal wéuTovat Tpos avTov daov 
obme Tv Todw évdldoc8a. Kata cupBaces 
vopitwv, ovdeva ToU ['vAimmov Xoyov Eayxe mpos- 
vAéovros, ov06 PvAaKnY émowjcaro KaBapav, 
GNAG TO TravreXÓs virepopaa Gar xai karadpovet- 
ahat XaÜív aùtòv o avnp eiaérXevoe Sid Toph- 
pod, Kal TrpoakopiaÜ eis áo TáTo TOY Lupakova ay 
oTpatiay cuvnydyeTo moXMjv, ovd el TapeoTe 
tav Xvpakovaiev émistapévav o6? vpoaSokav- 
TOv. tò kal mapyyyedto u£v avtois ékkXnoía 
mept TQ» mpos Tov Niwíav OnoXo'ytàv, Kat TIVES 
éBdbitov dn, vrpiv ?) mavreðs ámorevyia ivt 
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Syracusans who despaired of their city. At this 
time, too, Gylippus, who was sailing from Sparta to 
their aid, when he heard on his voyage how they 
were walled up and in sore distress, held on his way, 
it is true, but with the belief that Sicily was as good 
as taken, and that he could only save the cities of the 
Italian Greeks, if haply even that. For the opinion 
gained ground and strength that the Athenians were 
all powerful, and had a general who was invincible 
by reason of his judgement and good fortune. 

And Nicias himself, contrary to his nature, was 
straightway so emboldened by the present momen- 
tum of his good fortune, and, most of all, by the secret 
messengers sent to him from the Syracusans was so 
fixed in his belief that the city was just on the point 
of surrendering conditionally, that he made no sort of 
account of Gylippus at his approach. He did not 
even set an adequate watch against him. Whcere- 
fore, finding himself completely overlooked and 
despised, the man sailed stealthily through the straits, 
made a landing at the farthest point from Syracuse, 
and collected a large force, the Syracusans being not 
so much as aware of his presence, nor even expect- 
ing him. On the contrary, they had actually called 
an assembly to discuss the agreements to be made 
with Nicias, and some were already on their way to 
it, thinking that the terms of peace should be made 
before their city was completely walled up. For that 
part of the work which remained to be done was 
quite small, and all the material required for it lay 
strewn along the line. 

XIX. But in this nick of time and crisis of their 
peril Gongylus came to them from Corinth with a 
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single trireme. All flocking to meet him, as was 
natural, he toid them that Gylippus would come 
speedily, and that other ships of war were sailing 
to their aid. Ere yet they could put implicit faith 
in what Gongylus told them, there came a messen- 
ger from Gylippus bidding them come out to meet 
him. Then they plucked up heart and donned their 
arms. No sooner had Gylippus come up than he led 
his men in battle array against the Athenians. But 
when Nicias arrayed his men too over against him, 
Gylippus halted under arms, and sent a herald with 
the message that he offered the Athenians safe con- 
duct if they would depart from Sicily. 

Nicias deigned no answer to this ; but some of his 
soldiers mocked, and asked the herald if the pres- 
ence of a single Spartan cloak and staff had made 
the prospects of the Syracusans on a sudden so secure 
that they could afford to deride the Athenians, who 
had restored to the Lacedaemonians, out of prison 
and fetters, three hundred men! far sturdier than 
Gylippus, and longer haired. Timaeus says that 
the Sicilians also made no account of Gylippus, 
later on, indeed, because they learned to know his 
base greed and penuriousness; but as soon as they 
set eyes upon him they jeered at his cloak and his 
long hair. Then, however, Timaeus himself says 
that as soon as Gylippus showed himself, for all 
the world like an owl among birds, many flocked 
to him, with ready offers of military service. This 
latter statement has more truth in it than his first, 
for in the staff and cloak of Gylippus men beheld the 
symbols of the majesty of Sparta, and rallied round 


1 The captives of Sphacteria (chapter viii. 1), two hundred 
and ninety-two in number (Thuc. iv. 38, 5). 
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them. Moreover, that the whole achievement of de- 
liverance was his, is the testimony not only of Thucyd- 
ides, but also of Philistus, who was a Syracusan, and 
an eye-witness of the events thereof. 

Well, then, in the first battle the Athenians were 
victors and slew some few of the Syracusans, and 
also Gongylus the Corinthian; but on the day fol- 
lowing Gylippus showed what a great thing experi- 
ence is. Although he had the same infantry and the 
same cavalry and the same localities to deal with, he 
did not do it in the same way as before, but changed 
his tactics, and thereby conquered the Athenians. 
And as they fled to their camp, he halted his Syra- 
cusans in their pursuit, and with the very stones and 
timbers which his enemies had brought up for their 
own use, he carried on the cross wall until it inter- 
sected the besiegers’ wall of enclosure, so that their 
superior strength in the field really availed them 
naught. 

After this the Syracusans plucked up heart and 
went to manning their ships, while their own horse- 
men and those of their allies would ride about and 
cut off many of their besiegers. Gylippus also went 
out in person to the cities of Sicily and roused up and 
united them all into vigorous and obedient concert 
with him. Nicias therefore fell back again upon 
those views of the undertaking which he had held 
at the outset, and, fully aware of the reversal which 
it had suffered, became dejected, and wrote a dis- 
patch ! to the Athenians urging them to send out an- 
other armament, or else to recall the one already in 
Sicily, begging them also in any case to relieve him 
of his command because of his disease. 


2 Cf. Thuc. vii. 11-15. 
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| XX. Even before this the Athenians had made 
preparations to send another force to Sicily, but 
the leading men among them felt some jealousy 
of the preliminary good fortune of Nicias, and so 
had induced many delays. Now, however, they 
were all eagerness to send aid. It was therefore 
determined that Demosthenes should sail with a 
large armament in the spring, and while it was yet 
winter Eurymedon preceded him with a smaller 
fleet, bringing money, and announcing the selection 
of colleagues for Nicias from among the members 
of the expedition there,—to wit, Euthydemus and 
Menander. 

But in the meantime Nicias was suddenly attacked 
by land and sea. With his fleet, though vanquished 
at first, he yet succeeded in repulsing the enemy, and 
sank many of their ships; but he was not prompt 
enough in sending aid to his garrison at Plemmyrium,! 
and so Gylippus, who had fallen upon it suddenly, cap- 
tured it. Large naval stores and moneys were in 
deposit there, all of which Gylippus secured, besides 
killing many men and taking many prisoners. What 
was most important of all, he robbed Nicias of his 
easy importation of supplies. These had been safely 
and speedily brought in past Plemmyrium as long as 
the Athenians held that post; but now that they 
had been driven from it, the process was a difficult 
one, and involved fighting with the enemy who 
lay at anchor there. And besides all this, the 
Syracusans felt that their fleet had been defeated, 
not through any superior strength in their enemy, 


! A promontory which runs out opposite the city of 
Syracuse, and narrows the entrance into the great harbour. 
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but by reason of their own disorderly pursuit 
of that enemy. Accordingly, they were making 
more vigorous preparations to try the issue again. 

But Nicias did not want a sea fight. He said it 
would be great folly, when so large an armament 
was Sailing to their aid and hurrying up fresh troops 
under Demosthenes, to fight the issue out with 
inferior forces, and those wretchedly supplied. 
Menander and Euthydemus, however, who had just 
been appointed to their offices, were moved by an 
ambitious rivalry with both the other generals; they 
longed to anticipate Demosthenes in some brilliant 
exploit, and to eclipse Nicias. They therefore made 
much of their city’s reputation. This, they declared 
again and again, would be altogether ruined and dis- 
sipated if they should show fear when the Syracusans 
sailed out to attack them; and so they forced a 
decision to give battle by sea. But they were 
simply out-manceuvred by Ariston, the Corinthian 
captain, in the matter of the noon-day meal, as 
Thucydides relates; and then worsted in action, 
with the loss of many men. And so a great despair 
encompassed Nicias ; he had met with disaster while 
in sole command, and was now again brought to 
grief by his colleagues. 

XXI. But at this juncture Demosthenes hove in 
sight off the harbours,? most resplendent in his array, 
and most terrifying to the enemy. He brought 
five thousand hoplites on seventy-three ships of war, 
besides javelineers and archers and slingers to no less 
a number than three thousand. What with the gleam 

1 vii. 36-41. The Syracusan crews took their meal close 
by their ships, and then suddenly re-embarked and attacked 
the Athenians, who supposed there would be no more fighting 
that day, and were taken unawares. 

2 About mid-summer, 413 B.C. š 
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of his arms and the insignia of his triremes and the 
multitude of his coxwains and pipers, he made a 
spectacular display, and one which smote the enemy 
with dismay. Again, then, as was natural, fear 
reigned among the Syracusans. They saw before 
them no final release from their perils, but only 
useless toils and vain self-destruction. 

But the joy of Nicias at the presence of this fresh 
force was not long lived. Nay, at the very first 
council of war, when Demosthenes urged an imme- 
diate attack upon the enemy, a settlement of the 
whole struggle by the speediest hazard, and either 
the capture of Syracuse or else a return home, he 
was in fearful amaze at such aggressive daring, and 
begged that nothing be done rashly ər foolishly. 
Delay, he said, was sure to work against the enemy ; 
they no longer had money to spend, and their allies 
would not longer stand by them ; let them only be 
really distressed by the straits they were in, and 
they would soon come to him again for terms, as 
they had done before. For not a few of the men of 
Syracuse were in secret communication with Nicias. 
They urged him to bide his time, on the ground 
that even now they were worn out by the war and 
weary of Gylippus, and that if their necessities 
should but increase a little, they would give over 
altogether. At some of these matters Nicias could 
only hint darkly, of others he was unwilling to speak 
in public, and so he made the generals think him 
cowardly. It was the same old story over again 
with him, they would say,—delays, postponements, 
and hairsplitting distinctions ; he had already for- 
feited the golden moment by not attacking the 
enemy at once, but rather going stale and winning 
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their contempt. So they sided with Demcsthenes, 
and Nicias, with great reluetance, was forced to 
yield. 

Therefore, Demosthenes, with the infantry, made 
a night attack upon Epipolae. He took some of the 
enemy by surprise, and slew them; others, who 
tried to make a stand, he routed. Victorious, he did 
not halt, but pressed on farther, until he fell in with 
the Boeotians. These were the first of the enemy 
to form in battle array, and dashing upon the 
Athenians with spears at rest and with loud shouts, 
they repulsed them and slew many of them there. 
Through the whole army of attack there was at 
once panie and confusion. The part that was still 
pressing on victoriously was presently choked up 
with the part that fled, and the part that was yet 
eoming up to the attaek was beaten back by the 
panie-strieken and fell foul of itself, supposing that 
the fugitives were pursuers, and treating friends as 
foes. Their huddling together in fear and ignorance, 
and the deeeitfulness of their vision, plunged the 
Athenians into terrible perplexities and disasters. 
For the night was one which afforded neither 
absolute darkness nor a steady light. The moon was 
low on the horizon, and was partially obscured by the 
numeious armed figures moving to and fro in her light, 
and so she naturally made even friends mutually 
suspicious through fear of foes, by not distinguishing 
their forms clearly. Besides, it somehow happened 
that the Athenians had the moon at their backs, so 
that they cast thcir shadows on their own men in 
front of them, and thus obscured their number and 
the brilliancy of their weapons ; while in the case of 
the enemy, the reflection of the moon upon their 
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shields made them seem far more numerous than 
they really were, and more resplendent to the eye. 

Finaly, when the Athenians gave ground, the 
enemy attacked them on all sides and put them to 
flight. Some of them died at the hands of their 
pursuers, others by one another's hands, and others 
still by plunging down the cliffs. The scattered and 
wandering fugitives, when day came, were overtaken 
and cut to pieces by the enemy’s horsemen. The 
dead amounted in all to two thousand ; and of the 
survivors, few saved their armour with their lives. 

XXII. Nicias, accordingly, was overcome by this 
disaster, though it did not take him wholly by 
surprise, and he accused Demosthenes of rashness. 
Demosthenes defended himself on this score, and 
then urged that they sail away as soon as they could. 
No other force would come to their aid, he declared, 
and with the one they had they could not finally 
master the enemy, since, even if they were victorious 
in battle, they would be forced to change their base 
and abandon their present position ; this was always, 
as they heard, a grievous and unwholesome spot for 
encampment, and now particularly, as they saw, it 
was actually deadly on account of the season of the 
year. For it was the beginning of autumn; many 
were sick already, and all were in low spirits. 

But Nicias could not bear to hear of sailing off in 
flight, not because he had no fear of the Syracusans, 
but because he was more afraid of the Athenians 
with their prosecutions and denunciations. Nothing 
dreadful, he would say, was to be expected where 
they were, and even if the worst should come, he 
chose rather to die at the hands of his enemies than 
at the hands of his fellow citizens. In this he was 
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not like-minded with Leon of Byzantium, who, at a 
later time,! said to his fellow citizens: “I would 
rather be put to death by you than with you." 
However, regarding tlie exact spot to which they 
should remove their camp, Nicias said they would 
deliberate at their leisure. Thereupon Demos- 
thenes, who had not been successful in his 
previous plan, ceased trying to carry his point, and 
so led the rest of the generals to believe that Nicias 
must have confident expectations from his corre- 
spondents in the city in making such a sturdy fight 
against the proposed retreat; they therefore sided 
with him. However, a fresh army came to the aid 
of the Syracusans, and sickness kept spreading 
among the Athenians, so that at last Nicias also 
decided in favour of a change of base, and ordered 
the soldiers to hold themselves in readiness to sail 
away. 

XXIII. But just as everything was prepared for 
this and none of the enemy were on the watch, 
since they did not expect the move at all, there came 
an eclipse of the moon by night. This was a great 
terror to Nicias and all those who were ignorant or 
superstitious enough to quake at such a sight. The 
obscuration of the sun towards the end of the month 
was already understood, even by the common folk, 
as caused somehow or other by the moon ; but what 
it was that the moon encountered, and how, being 
at the full, she should on a sudden lose her light 
and emit all sorts of colours, this was no easy thing to 
comprehend. Men thought it uncanny,—a sign sent 
from God in advance of divers great calamities. 

1 Perhaps in 340 B.c., when Philip of Macedon was be- 
sieging Byzantium, Leon was & rhetorician and historian. 
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The first man to put in writing the clearest and 
boldest of all doctrines about the changing phases of 
the moon was Anaxagoras. But he was no ancient 
authority, nor was his doctrine in high repute. It 
was still under seal of secrecy, and made its way 
slowly among a few only, who received it with a 
certain caution rather than with implicit confidence. 
Men could not abide the natural philosophers and 
* visionaries,’ as they were then called, for that 
they reduced the divine agency down to irrational 
causes, blind forces, and necessary incidents. Even 
Protagoras had to go into exile, Anaxagoras was 
with difficulty rescued from imprisonment by Pericles,? 
and Socrates, though he had nothing whatever to do 
with such matters, nevertheless lost his life ? because 
of philosophy. It was not until later times that 
the radiant repute of Plato, because of the life the 
man led, and because he subjected the compulsions 
of the physical world to divine and more sovereign 
principles, took away the obloquy of such doctrines 
as these, and gave their science free course among 
all men. At any rate, his friend Dion, although 
the moon suffered an eclipse at the time when 
he was about to set out from Zacynthus on his 
voyage against Dionysius, was in no wise disturbed, 
but put to sea, landed at Syracuse, and drove out 
the tyrant.* 

However, it was the lot of Nicias at this time to 
be without even a soothsayer who was expert. The 
one who had been his associate, and who used to set 
him free from most of his superstition, Stilbides, had 

1 Not far from 411 s.c. 
2 About 432 B.c. See the Pericles, xxxii. 3. 


3 [n the spring of 399 B.c. 
* In 357 B.C. See the Dion, xxiv. 
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died a short time before. For indeed the sign from 
Heaven, as Philochorus observed, was not an ob- 
noxious one to fugitives, but rather very propitious ; 
concealment is just what deeds of fear need, whereas 
light is an enemy to them. And besides, men were 
wont to be on their guard against portents of sun 
and moon for three days only, as Autocleides has 
remarked in his “ Exegetics’’; but Nicias persuaded 
the Athenians to wait for another full period. of the 
moon, as if, forsooth, he did not see that the planet 
was restored to purity and splendour just as soon as 
she had passed beyond the region which was dark- 
ened and obscured by the earth. 

XXIV. Abandoning almost everything else, Nicias 
lay there sacrificing and divining until the enemy 
came up against him. With their land forces they 
laid siege to his walls and camp, and with their fleet 
they took possession of the harbour round about. 
Not only the men of Syracuse in their triremes, but 
even the striplings, on board of fishing smacks and 
skiffs, sailed up from every side with challenges and 
insults for the Athenians. To one of these, a boy of 
noble parentage, Heracleides by name, who had 
driven his boat well on before the rest, an Attic ship 
gave chase, and was like to capture him. But the 
boy’s uncle, Pollichus, concerned for his safety, rowed 
out to his defence with the ten triremes which were 
under his orders, and then the other commanders, 
fearing in turn for the safety of Pollichus, likewise 
put out for the scene of action. A fierce sea fight 
was thus brought on, in which the Syracusans were 
victorious, and slew Eurymedon along with many 
others. 

Accordingly the Athenians could no longer endure 
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to remain there, but cried out loudly upon their 
generals and bade them withdraw by land; for the 
Syracusans, immediately after their victory, had 
blocked up and shut off the mouth of the harbour. 
But Nicias could not consent to this. He said it 
would be a terrible thing to abandon so many trans- 


. ports, and triremes almost two hundred in number. 


So he embarked the best of his infantry and the most 
efficient of his javelineers to man a hundred and ten 
triremes; the rest lacked oars. Then he stationed 
the remainder of his army along the shore of the 
harbour, abandoning his main camp and the walls 
which connected it with the Heracleum. And so it 
was that the Syracusans, who had so long been 
unable to offer their customary sacrifice to Heracles, 
offered it then, priests and generals going up to the 
temple for this purpose while their triremes were 
a-manning. 

XXV. Presently their diviners announced to the 
Syracusans that the sacrifices indicated a splendid 
victory for them if only they did not begin the fight- 
ing, but acted on the defensive. Heracles also, they 
said, always won the day because he acted on the 
defensive and suffered himself to be attacked first. 
Thus encouraged, they put out from shore. 

This proved the greatest and hottest sea fight they 
had yet made, and roused as many tumultuous emo- 
tions in those who were mere spectators as in those 
who did the fighting, because the whole action was 
in plain sight, and took on shifts and turns which 
were varied, unexpected, and sudden. Their own 
equipment wrought the Athenians no less harm than 
did that of their enemy; for they fought against light 
and nimble ships, which bore down upon them 
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from different directions at once, while their own 
were heavy and clumsy and all crowded together. 
Besides, they were bombarded with stones, whose 
blow is just as effective however they light; whereas 
they could only reply with javelins and arrows, 
whose proper cast was disturbed by the tossing 
water, so that they did not all fly head on to their 
mark. This method of fighting was taught the 
Syracusans by Ariston the Corinthian captain, who 
fought zealously while the battle lasted, only to fall 
just as the Syracusans were victorious. 

The Athenians suffered such great rout and loss 
that they were cut off from flight by sea. Even by 
land they saw that their salvation was a difficult 
matter, so that they neither tried to hinder the 
enemy from towing away their ships under their very 
eyes, nor did they ask the privilege of taking up 
their dead. These, forsooth, could go unburied ; the 
survivors were confronted with a more pitiful sight 
in the abandonment of their sick and wounded, and 
thought themselves more wretched still than their 
dead, since they were sure to come with more 
sorrows than they to the same end after all. 

XXVI. They purposed to set out during the night, 
and Gylippus, who saw that the Syracusans were 
given over to sacrificial revels because of their victory 
and their festival of Heracles, despaired of persuad- 
ing or compelling them to rise up from their pleasures 
at once and attack their enemy as he departed. But 
Hermocrates, all on his own account, concocted a 
trick to put upon Nicias, and sent certain com- 
panions to him with assurances that they were come 
from those men who before this had often held secret 
conferences with him. They advised Nicias not to 
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set out during the night, inasmuch as the Syracusans 
had laid snares for him and preoccupied the ways of 
escape. Nicias was completely outgeneralled by this 
trick, and so ended by suffering in very truth at the 
hands of his enemies what their lies had made him 
fear. For the Syracusans set forth at break of day, 
occupied the difficult points in the roads, fortified the 
river fords, cut away the bridges, and posted their 
cavalry in the smooth open spaces, so that no spot 
was left where the Athenians could go forward with- 
out fighting. 

They waited therefore all that day and the follow- 
ing night, and then set out, for all the world as 
though they were quitting thcir native city and not 
an enemy's country, with wailings and lamentations 
at their lack of the necessaries of life and their 
enforced abandonment of helpless friends and com- 
rades. And yet they regarded these present sorrows 
as lighter than those which they must expect to 
come. Many were the fearful scenes in the camp, 
but the most pitiful sight of all was Nicias himself, 
undone by his sickness, and reduced, as he little 
deserved, to a scanty diet, and to the smallest supply 
of those personal comforts whereof he stood so much 
in need because of his disease. And yet, for all his 
weakness, he persisted in doing what many of the 
strong could barely endure, and all saw plainly that 
it was not for his own sake or for any mere love of 
life that he was faithful to his tasks, but that for 
their sakes he would not give up hope. The rest, 
for very fear and distress, had recourse to lamenta- 
tions and tears ; but whenever he was driven to this 
pass, it was plainly because he was contrasting the 
shameful dishonour to which his expedition had now 
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come with the great and giorious successes which he 
had hoped to achieve. 

_ Besides, it was not merely the sight of him now, 
but also the memory of the arguments and exhorta- 
tions with which he had once tried to prevent the 
sailing of the expedition, that led men to think him 
all the more unworthy to suffer such hardships now ; 
and they had no courage to hope for aid from the 
gods when they reflected that a man so devout as he, 
and one who had performed so many great and 
splendid religious services, now met with no seemlier 
fortune than the basest and most obscure man in his 
army. 

XXVII. However, it was this very Nicias who 
tried, both by words and looks and kindly manner, 
to show himself superior to his dreadful lot. And 
during all the march which he conducted for eight 
successive days,! though suffering from the missiles of 
the enemy, he yet succeeded in keeping his own 
forces from defeat, until Demosthenes and his de- 
tachment of the army were captured. These fell 
behind as they fought their way along, and were 
surrounded on the homestead of Polyzelus. Demos- 
thenes himself drew his sword and gave himself a 
thrust; he did not, however, succeed in killing 
himself, since the enemy quickly closed in upon him 
and seized him. 

When the Syracusans rode up and told Nicias of 
this disaster, he first sent horsemen to make certain 
that the force of Demosthenes was really taken, and 
then proposed to Gylippus a truce permitting the 
Athenians to depart from Sicily after giving hostages 
to the Syracusans for all the moneys which they had 


1 Minutely described, day by day, in Thuc. vii. 78-85. 
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expended on the war. But they would not entertain 
the proposal. Nay, with insolent rage they reviled 
and insulted him, and kept pelting him with missiles, 
destitute as he was of all the necessaries of life. 
However, through that night and the following day 
he managed to hold out, and finally came, under 
constant fire, to the river Asinarus. There some of 
his men were crowded along by the enemy and 
thrust into the stream, while others, in advance of 
pursuit, were impelled by their thirst to cast them- 
selves in, and an exceeding great and savage carnage 
raged in the river itself, men i being butchered as they 
drank. At last Nicias fell down at the feet of 
Gylippus and cried: “ Have pity, Gylippus, now that 
you are victorious, not on me at all, though my great 
successes have brought me name and fame, but on 
the rest of these Athenians. Remember that the 
fortunes of war are common to all, and that the 
Athenians, when they were in good fortune, used 
it with moderation and gentleness toward you.” 

So spake Nicias, and Gylippus felt some compunc- 
tion, both at the sight of him, and at what he said. 
For he knew that the Lacedaemonians had been well 
treated by him when the peace was made, and, 
besides, he thought it would increase his own fame 
if he should bring home alive the generals who had 
opposed him. Therefore he raised Nicias up, gave 
him words of cheer, and issued command to take the 
rest of his men alive. But the command made its 
way slowly along, so that the spared were far fewer 
than the slain. And yet many were stolen and 
hidden away by the soldiery. 

The public prisoners were collected together, the 
fairest and tallest trees along the river bank were 
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hung with the captured suits of armour, aud then 
the victors crowned themselves with wreaths, adorned 
their own horses splendidly while they sheared and 
cropped the horses of their conquered foes, and so 
marched into the city. They had brought to suc- 
cessful end a struggle which was the most brilliant 
ever made by Hellenes against Hellenes, and had 
won the completest of victories by the most over- 
whelming and impetuous display of zeal and valour. 
XXVIII. At a general assembly of the Syracusans 
and their allies, Eurycles, the popular leader, brought 
in a motion, first, that the day on which they 
had taken Nicias be made a holy day, with sacrifices 
and abstention from labour, and that the festival be 
called Asinaria, from the river Asinarus (the day 
was the twenty-sixth of the month Carneius, which 
the Athenians call Metageitnion) ; and second, that 
the serving men of the Athenians and their imme- 
diate allies be sold into slavery, while the freemen 
and the Sicilian Hellenes who had joined them be 
cast into the stone quarries for watch and ward,—all 
except the generals, who should be put to death. 
These propositions were adopted by the Syracusans. 
When Hermocrates protested that there was some- 
thing better than victory, to wit, a noble use of 
victory, he was met with a tumult of disapproval ; 
and when Gylippus demanded the Athenian generals 
as his prize, that he might take them alive to the 
Lacedaemonians, the Syracusans, now grown insolent 
with their good fortune, abused him roundly. They 
were the more ready to do this because, all through 
the war, they had found it hard to put up with his 
harshness and the Laconian style with which he 
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exercised his authority. Timaeus says, moreover, 
that they denounced his exceeding penuriousness 
and avarice,—an inherited infirmity, it would seem, 
since his father, Cleandridas, was convicted of taking 
bribes and had to flee his country. And Gylippus 
himself, for abstracting thirty talents from the 
thousand which Lysander had sent to Sparta, and 
hiding them in the roof of his house,—as an informer 
was prompt to show,—was banished in the deepest 
disgrace. But this has been told with more detail 
in my Life of Lysander.! 

Timaeus denies that Demosthenes and Nicias were 
put to death by the orders of the Syracusans, as 
Philistus and Thucydides? state ; but rather, Hermo- 
crates sent word to them of the decision of the 
assembly while it was yet in session, and with the 
connivance of one of their guards they took their 
own lives. Their bodies, however, he says, were cast 
out at the prison door, and lay there in plain sight 
of all who craved the spectacle. And I learn that 
down to this day there is shown among the treasures 
of a temple in Syracuse a shield which is said to 
have been the shield of Nicias. It is a welded 
mosaic of gold and purple interwoven with rare skill. 

XXIX. Most of the Athenians perished in the 
stone quarries of disease and evil fare, their daily 
rations being a pint of barley meal and a half-pint of 
water; but not a few were stolen away and sold 
into slavery, or succeeded in passing themselves off 
for serving men. These, when they were sold, were 
branded in the forehead with the mark of a horse, — 
yes, there were some freemen who actually suffered 
this indignity in addition to their servitude. 


1 Chapters xvi. f. ? vii. 86, 9. 
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But- even these were helped by their restrained 
and. decorous bearing; some were speedily set free, 
and some remained with their masters in positions of 
honour. Some also were saved for the sake of 
Euripides. For the Sicilians, it would seem, more 
than any other Hellenes outside the home land, had 
a yearning fondness for his poetry. They were 
forever learning by heart the little specimens and 
morsels of it which visitors brought them from time 
to time, and imparting them to one another with 
fond delight. In the present case, at any rate, they 
say that many Athenians who reached home in safety 
greeted Euripides with affectionate hearts, and 
recounted to him, some that they had been set free 
from slavery for rehearsing what they remembered 
of his works; and some that when they were roam- 
ing about after the final battle they had received 
food and drink for singing some of his choral hymns. 
Surely, then, one need not wonder at the story that 
the Caunians, when a vessel of theirs would have put 
in at the harbour of Syracuse to escape pursuit by 
pirates, were not admitted at first, but kept outside, 
until, on being asked if they knew any songs of 
Euripides, they declared that they did indeed, and 
were for this reason suffered to bring their vessel 
safely in. 

XXX. The Athenians, they say, put no faith in 
the first tidings of the calamity, most of all because 
of the messenger who brought them. A certain 
stranger, as it would seem, landed at the Piraeus, 
took a seat in a barber's shop, and began to discourse 
of what had happened as if the Athenians already 
knew all about it. The barber, on hearing this, 
before others learned of it, ran at the top of his 
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speed to the upper city, accosted the archons, and at 
once set the story going in the market place. Con- 
sternation and confusion reigned, naturally, and the 
archons convened an assembly and brought the man 
before it. But, on being asked from whom he had 
learned the matter, he was unable to give any clear 
answer, and so it was decided that he was a story- 
maker, and was trying to throw the city into an 
uproar. He was therefore fastened to the wheel 
and racked a long time, until messengers came with 
the actual facts of the whole disaster. So hard was 
it for the Athenians to believe that Nicias had 
suffered the fate which he had often foretold to 
them. 
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I. Mápxos 66 Kpáacos jv tepntexod kal Oprap- 54: 


^ , H ; ,*» 39 3 7 ^ N 
Bixod maTpós, étpadn 9 àv oikia pixpa peta 
Svoiv à6eX dv. xai rois dbeXgots avToD yuvaixes 

^ QA A 
3aav čti TOV yovéwy Covtav, kal mavtes és THY 
3 M 3 , 4 e > e e ^ 
avT9)v Ééjoirov tpamefay, dev ovx Kista Ooket 
^ / [4 M 
kai dia TodTO cwhpwv Kal uérpios yevéaOar mepi 
thy Statrav.  ámoÜavóvros è Tod érépov TOv 
3 A A \ [4 i! N ^ 3 
d6eA Qv TH yuvatkl cuvexKnoe Kal Tovs Tratdas é£ 
éxelyns Ca xev, ovdevos "jrTov Kal epi tavTa 
“Popaiwy eÜrakTos yevopuevos. Kaitot Tpoiwy ka 
HArtkiay aitiav €aye Avvia avwévat, TOV 
€ f ^ [A by , L4 e 
Eotiáðov må maphévwv xai dixny epuyev 7 
, , ~ , 4 * 
Auktvyia, IDXoTíov tives Otokovros. jv 66 mpo- 
ácTeiov avtn kaXóv, ò BBovAóuevos Xafletv orLyNS 
Tins 0 Kpáaaos kal ià todtTo Trpoakeipevos de 
^ r M , H , 
TH yvvauki kai Óepamevov, eis THY vrrovriav éxeivgv 
, hJ ^ , * 
évéreoe Kal Tpomov Tia Th duXomXovría THY 
^ ^ M ^ 
aiTíav THs POopas amorvodpevos trò TOv Ówac- 
TOv àjeiÜn. tiv dé Acxwviav oùe avijke mpóre- 
pov Ñ TOU kTi)pa.Tos KpaTHoat. 
¢ ^ N 2 £ a 3 ^ 
II. “Pwpator uév ovv Xéyovat moais aperaîs 
ToU Kp«acov xaktav povny émtaKxotiicar Tv 
, ^ 
$iXoTXovr(av: éoie 86 pia raa dv éppwpevertépa 
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I. Marcus Crassus was the son of a man who had 
been censor and had enjoyed a triumph ; but he was 
reared in a small house with two brothers. His 
brothers were married while their parents were still 
alive, and all shared the same table, which seems to 
have been the chief reason why Crassus was temper- 
ate and moderate in his manner of life. When one 
of his brothers died, Crassus took the widow to wife, 
and had his children by her, and in these relations 
also he lived as well-ordered a life as any Roman. 
And yet when he was further on in years, he was 
accused of criminal intimacy with Licinia, one of 
the vestal virgins, and Licinia was formally prosecuted 
by a certain Plotius. Now Licinia was the owner 
of a pleasant villa in the suburbs which Crassus 
wished to get at a low price, and it was for this 
reason that he was forever hovering about the 
woman and paying his court to her, until he fell 
under the abominable suspicion. And in a way it 
was his avarice that absolved him from the charge of 
corrupting the vestal, and he was acquitted by the 
judges. But he did not let Licinia go until he had 
acquired her property. 

II. The Romans, it is true, say that the many 
virtues of Crassus were obscured by his sole vice of 
avarice; and it is likely that the one vice which 
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TOV EV AUT@ KAKLOV yevopévy Tas áXXas üpavpó- 
cat. Texpnpia 66 THs PtAoTAOUTIas aUTOD péyio Ta. 
Toi0Dvra, TÓv TE TPOTOY TOÜ Toptcpod Kal TiS 
oUcias TÒ péyeGos. Tplaxociwy yap ov Trew 
KEXTNMEVOS év apx TraXávrev, elta Tapa THY 
bTaTeiav àmo0)cas uév TO 'HpakXet thv erary 
«ai Tov pov éco Ttácas, Tpeîs 06 uijvaes ékáaTq 
‘Pwpaiwy cwr)péciov x TOV avto mvapaacxów, 
Ojos mpo THs emt ILápÜovs otpateias avrós abt@ 
Oéuevos  ékXoyiauóv THS ovaias evpev éxaTOv 
TaXávrov TÍNA TpOs ertaxioxerlos. Ta è 
TAeiaTa, TovTOV, cl det perà Pracdnpias eimetv 
TO GdnOés, ex mupòs cuvýyaye Kal morépov, rais 
kowais atuxiats mpocdd@ TH peyiotn wxpm- 

r 
cápevos. 

"Ore yàp X/oXXas EADV THY TOAW évXet TAS 
ovcías Tov avgpuuévov vm avTOU, Aádvpa xai 
voutlwrv xal óvonátev, kal fSovXópevos OTe wrel- 
otos Kai kpariaTois TpoconópfacÜat Td ayos, 
oUTe Xauávov ot ovoUpevos ameme. pos 0€ 

, co a * ^ b! [4 ^ 
TOUTOLS OpQv Tas cwyyevets Kal avuvoiíkovs THs 
'"Póugs *59pas éeumpnopovs kai aovutnoes Sea 
Bápos xal m XijB' os oixodounudtwr, éwveito 600A ovs 
dpyitéxrovas kal oixoĝópovs. elt’ Exwy TovTous 
UTép wevtaxoaious óvras, eEnyopatle Ta Katopeva 
Kal yevrvtQvra Tots katopévots, dca dófov xai 
dáógAóTyra TOv OcomorOÓv dm GAlyns Tias 
mpoieuévov, worte THS Pops TO TXeioTov pépos 
im’ aUTQ 'yevécÜa. Tocoútovs ÔÈ xexrnuévos 
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became stronger than all the others in him, weakened 
the rest. The chief proofs of his avarice are found 
in'the way he got his property and in the amount of 
it. For at the outset he was possessed of not more 
than three hundred talents ;! then during his consul- 
ship he sacrificed the tenth of his goods to Hercules, 
feasted the people, gave every Roman out of his own 
means enough to live on for three months, and still, 
when he made a private inventory of his property 
before his Parthian expedition, he found that it had 
a value of seventy-one hundred talents. The great 
est part of this, if one must tell the scandalous 
truth, he got together out of fire and war, making 
the public calamities his greatest source of revenue. 
For when Sulla took the city and sold the property 
of those whom he had put to death, considering 
it and calling it spoil of war, and wishing to defile 
with. his crime as many and as influential men as he 
could, Crassus was never tired of accepting or of 
buying it.? And besides this, observing how natural 
and familiar at Rome were such fatalities as the 
conflagration and collapse of buildings, owing to their 
being too massive and close together, he proceeded 
to buy slaves who were architects and builders. 
Then, when he had over five hundred of these, he 
would buy houses that were afire, and houses which 
adjoined those that were afire, and these their 
owners would let go at a trifling price owing 
to their fear and uncertainty. In this way the 
largest part of Rome came into his possession. 
But though he owned so many artisans, he built 


1 Plutarch gives Greek values. The talent was a sum of 
money nearly equivalent to £240, or $1200, with many times 
the purchasing power of money to-day ? Cf. chapter vi. 6. 
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, , ^ 3 , , ` A A ?, $ 
Texvitas ovdéy wxodounoev autos Ù Tv iôtav 
OLKLAV, AAN Ereye TOUS Pirorxoddpuous avtous i$ 
cavTÓv KaTadveo Gar xopis ávraryovia TYy. ÖVTOV 
Ò a)TQ maumTÓXXov ápyvpeiov, ToXvTipi)rov Se 
xopas kal tov ép, atouévov ev avT$, Guws av Tis 
HYnoaLTO wndev elvat raDra TavTa Tpos THY TOV 
OLKETÕV TLunY’ TOGOUTOUS ÈKÉKTNTO kal ToLOUTOVS, 
cvayvwatas, UToypapels, apyupoyvapovas, ioien- 
Tás, TpaTreCoKOMOVS, AUTOS érric raTOv uavÜávovat 
kal poaéxcv Kal Q.0dckcov kai Aws vopitov TQ 

L4 4 4 A N AY > , 
6eo TÖTN Trpoa jkew HÁMOTA THY "epi TOUS OLKETAS 
> ‘ e L4 M ^ ^ 
érijuéAeuav. ws Opyava épdrvxa THs oukovopakijs. 

Kai todto uév opOas 0 Kpdocos, etmep, os 
N e ^ ` \ » N ^ , ^ ^ 
&Xeyyev, Tryeiro TA ev AAAA Sia Ta OlKETaY wpij- 
vat, Tous 0€ oixétas Ôt avro) kvepyvüv: thy yap 
oikovopaK7)v èv drvxors xprparia Tuv obcav, èv 

e ^ ^ 
avÜÓperrois TodLTLKHY yvyvogévgv opüpev: éketvo dé 
, P ` / , * r + 
ovk eù, TO unõéva vouitew unde ddoxe elvai 
TrAoUctov, Os où SivaTat Tpédeiw mò THS ovcias 
oTpatoTebdov (6 yap móXeuos Ov TETAYpéva acrei- 
^ M , L4 [4 > € X / 

Tat, Kata Tov’ Apyidauov, dof 0 mpos mÓAepov 
mAoŬTos dópio Tos), Kal TOAD THs Mapiov yvøpns 
annpTnuévws. éxeivos yap, érel Kat avépa veipas 
éxda TQ éka xal téscapa TAéÜpa yis ey vo 
mwréov émilntodytas, “M*yéeis,” jm, ''yévowro 
e p) 1 , , e , A / , 
Peuatev oriyny nryovpevos Ttv TpÉbDev ap- 
Kovcav. 
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no house for himself other than the one in which 
he lived; indeed, he used to say that men who 
were fond of building were their own undoers, and 
needed no other foes. And though he owned 
numberless silver mincs, and highly valuable tracts of 
land with the labourers upon them, nevertheless one 
might regard all this as nothing compared with the 
value of his slaves; so many and so capable were the 
slaves he possessed,—readers, amanuenses, silver- 
smiths, stewards, table-servants; and he himself 
directed their education, and took part in it himself 
as a teacher, and, in a word, he thought that the 
chief duty of the master was to care for his slaves as 
the living implements of household management. 

And in this Crassus was right, if, as he used to 
say, he held that anything else was to be done for 
him by his slaves, but his slaves were to be governed 
by their master. For household management, as we 
see, is a branch of finance in so far as it deals with 
lifeless things; but a branch of politics when it 
deals with men.) He was not right, however, in 
thinking, and in saying too, that no one was rich who 
could not support an army out of his substance; for 
* war has no fixed rations," as King Achidamus said,? 
and therefore the wealth requisite for war cannot be 
determined. Far different was the opinion of Marius, 
who said, after distributing to each of his veterans 
fourteen acres of land and discovering that they 
desired more, “ May no Roman ever think that land 
too small which suffices to maintain him.” 


1 Cf. Aristotle, Pol. i. 1253 b, 32. 

2 Cf. Cleomenes xxvii. 1; Morals, 190 a ; 219 a. In Demos- 
thenes, xvii. 3, the saying ia put in the mouth of ** Crobylus,” 
as Hegesippus the Athenian orator was familiarly called. 
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III. Ov? uv àAXà xai mepi Éévovs Hv pirotepos 
0 Kpáocos avéwxto yap 7) oikia müct, kai Tots 
£ 30 7 v , 3 , , > Ld 
piros éddvervev dvev ToKwv, ànzjrev Ò ámoTÓuos 
TOU xpovov mapedOovtos eis dv eSdverce, Kal TO 
Mpoixa ToXXQv eyiveTo Tókov émaxÜéarepov. èv 
be ^ , e bi a hi F A ^ 
€ TOig Selmvots Y pev KAHoLS VY WS TA TOAAA 
M A A e > S y M , 
Sypotixy kal Aawdys, 7 8 edrédAera THY KaBapto- 
N 1 4 eggs ^ 
Tyra Kal Thy hirodpocvvnv Hdtova TOD mov- 
TEAODS eixe. 
Ilaióeías ÔÈ ris wept Xóyov pdadtota pev TO 
pntoptxoy Kat xpev@des els v'oXXoUs Tjo1ae, Kal 
a a e 
yevópevos Sewvds elmetv év rois uddLoTa ‘Popalov 
émipereta Kal Tove TOUS evpvertatovs vmepé- 
, , ` e , ~ \ +o) 
Barev. ovdcpiav yap oŬTw ciry pact pexpav ovd 
evxatadpovntoy yevéoOat Tpós f atapdoKevos 
7A0ev, GAra xai Tlopwrniov ToXXákig OxvOdVTOS 
kai Kaicapos é€avacrivat xal Kixépwvos, éxeivos 
avemAppov Thy suvyyopiav. Kat dia ToUTO nÀXXov 
x e , ^ M , » ` 
7peckev ws émipeXi]s Kal BonOntixos. hpeone 6€ 
kai tò mept ras Oefióoeis Kal mpocayopevces 
^ x 
piridvOpwrov avrod kal Sypotixov. ovdevl yap 
oUros amyvryoe ‘Pwpaiwy ddofm xal ramewà 
Kpdooos by aa ac ápevov ovK àvru.r poanyopevaey 
, > + , N ` ` > 
eE òvópartos. Aéyerar 06 Kal moXvpaÜ9)s Kad 
(a ropíav yevécOat, kai te kal hirocodijoat Tots 
> f , L4 ? r 
ApiatotéXous Xóyyois TrpoaÜénevos, àv 6/04o kaXor 
b > / » , r hy , 
el yev AdéEavdpov, avOpwrov evkoXí(as kal mpao- 
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IUH. However, Crassus was generous with stran- 
gers, for his house was open to all; and he used to 
lend money to his friends without interest, but he 
would demand it back from the borrower relent- 
lessly when the time had expired, and sothe gratuity 
of the loan was more burdensome than heavy 
interest. When he entertained at table, his invited 
guests were for the most part plebeians and men of 
the people, and the simplicity of the repast was 
combined with a neatness and good cheer which 
gave more pleasure than lavish expenditure. 

As for his literary pursuits, he cultivated chiefly 
the art of speaking which was of general service, 
and after making himself one of the most powerful 
speakers at Rome, his care and application enabled 
him to surpass those who were most gifted by nature. 
For there was no case, they say, however trifling and 
even contemptible it might be, which he undertook 
without preparation, but often, when Pompey and 
Caesar and Cicero were unwilling to plead, he would 
perferm all the duties of an advocate. And on this 
account he became more popular than they, being 
esteemed a careful man, and one who was ready with 
his help. He pleased people also by the kindly and 
unaffected manner with which he clasped their 
hands and addressed them. For he never met a 
Roman so obscure and lowly that he did not return 
his greeting and call him by name. It is said also 
that he was well versed in history, and was some- 
thing of a philosopher withal, attaching himself to 
the doctrines of Aristotle, in which he had Alex- 
ander! as a teacher. This man gave proof of 


1 Perhaps Alexander Cornelius, surnamed Polyhistor, 
a contemporary of Sulla. 
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TNTOS ànóóei£w d:d0vta THY mpos Kpáaaov cuv- 

4 Ücav. où yàp Hv arropivac Bas padios mOTEpov 
T pooiAOev avT@ TEVETTEPOS 7 m poa eov è éyévero. 
povos youv dei Tov ditwy aùr® ouvatrodnpav 
oTéyactpov éddpBavev ets D 060v «al TOUT 
éraveAÜov amnrtetto. ada 1 TATA uév Üo'Tepov. 
IV. Ere 8? Kivvas «ai Máptos «parija ares 
evOus aap évdror KATLOVTES oUK èT åyalĝ® THS 
marptbos, én dvaipéces à avTLKpus kal öréO py 
TOY ápia Tav, oL uev éyka aX évres àméÓvr- 
okov, Qv ùv kai o matnp Kpáccov xal o 
adergos, autos O6 véos Ov Tavtamact TO pev 
autixa Sewov eképuye, mavt 06 reptBardopevov 
éauTov aia Üavóuevos Kat kvvmyyeroópevov vo TOV 
Tupávvov y pirous avaraBov Kal Gepdrrovras 
déxa, Táxe 6 " brepBadrovTe Xpno ápevos eis 185- 
piav épuye, ryeyoues TáAat cTpaT:yoDvros ToÜ 
2 TAT Pos avTOÓ. Kal pious TETONLÉVOS. eupay dé 
TávTas meptðecîis kai THY ópóT)Ta tv Mapíov 
kaÜdsrep epeaT aos avTots TpépovTas, ovdert 
yevér Oat pavepos éOdppnoev, Grd’ eis aypous 
epBarav Tapartovs OviBiov IIaxtaxot oT Nau 
éxovTas evpeyebes, ékpvYrev éavTóv. 7 pos dé TÓv 
OviBiov emepwev & éva 8oDXov d ATrOTTELPW[LEVOS, non 

3 kai Tav épodiwr erowmóvrav. ó òè OviBros aKov- 
cas 72001 Te owlopevp kat mud opevos TO WAHOOS 
TOv civ abt@ kai Tov óTrov adTos pev ox AAOev 


1 4@AAd. Before this sentence the words ged ris úropevis, 
obde thy weviay ó TAhpwv àbiiQopor W'yovueros were early 
stricken from the text as a gloss (oh, the patience of the poor 
fellow! for his philosophy did not regard poverty as a thing 
indifferent). 
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contentedness and meekness by his intimacy with 
Crassus; for it is not easy to say whether he was 
poorer before or after his relations with his pupil. 
At any rate he was the only one of the friends of 
Crassus who always accompanied him when he went 
abroad, and then he would receive a cloak for the 
journey, which would be reclaimed on his return. 
But this was later on. 

IV. When Cinna and Marius got the upper hand,! 
it was at once apparent that they would re-enter 
the city not for the good of their country, but for 
the downright destruction and ruin of the nobles; 
those who were caught were slain, and among them 
were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus 
himself, being very young, escaped the immediate 
peril, but perceiving that he was surrounded on all 
sides by the huntsmen of the tyrants, he took with 
him three friends and ten servants and fled with 
exceeding speed into Spain, where he had been 
before, while his father was praetor there, and had 
made friends. But finding all men filled with fear 
and trembling at the cruelty of Marius as though he 
were close upon them, he had not the courage to 
present himself to any one. Instead, he plunged 
into some fields along the sea-shore belonging to 
Vibius Paciacus. In these there was a spacious cave, 
where he hid himself. However, since his provisions 
were now running low, and wishing to sound the 
man, he sent a slave to Vibius. But Vibius, on 
hearing the message, was delighted that Crassus had 
escaped, and after learning the number of his party 
and the place of their concealment, did not indeed 


1 In 87 B.c. Crassus was then not quite twenty years of 
age. 
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els rw, Tov 66 TOV xopiwv éritpotov Trpoca- 
yayov eyyus exéhevoe Kad’ cuépav betmvov TETON- 
pévov kouíCew, kat TiÜévra mapà THY TéTpav 
a&mépyecÜa. cwm? Kal pn ToMvmpa'/yuovetv 
pnd — éferátfew, mpoermav morvrpaypovoûvTi 
ávaTov, cvjTpáTTOvrL. ÔÈ ToUTO miaTa@s édev- 
Ocpíav. 

TS be amato ouK amwOev pév éaTL ÜaXáa es, 
Kpnuvol è mepi avto cupdepopevoe XemTiv Kal 
doadh} mapaTéumovci Aavpav ayovcay elso, 
maperGovte 8 vos te Üavpaavóv avaréntatat, 
Kai Kat evpos Exer KoXTTOUS be’ GAA} AY üvovyopé- 
vous peyáxaus mepipepetars. dpoupet 9 ovre Datos 
obre pores, adda Ty» èv ndloTOU vapaTos 
vmoppet mapa TÓv Kpnuvoy, aùtopveîs dé poxpor 
THS Térpas ù) nuáMoTa TEPLTITTEL TÒ Pas eEwOev 
vTodauBdvouer, kal kataħáumertat 7)uépas TO 
xopíov. 08 évrós anp GOTARAKTOS «al kalapos, 
TUKVOTHTL THS TET pas TÒ VOTEPOY Kal amoTnKope- 
vov eis THY THYNY extrvelovons. 

V. 'Evra0a &iarpiBovrt T9 Kpacow Ta TLT- 
bea cal’ huépav époita Kopivwy o AvÜporros, 
avTos uèv ovy opwy éxeivous ovdé yivacKenr, un’ 
ékeivev dé KaGopapevos elbóvov kai rapadvXaT- 
TÓVTOV TOV katpov. Ùv & adbova | ka Tpos 
HoovnY, ov .uóvoy xpetav, Toroúpeva Tà Wpos TÒ 
deirrvov. | éyvokei yàp. o OvlBros dmdon pido- 
$pocivy Geparreverv TOV Kpáccov, O Ye kal TÓ 
THS pas. èv và Aa Beww emir Oev, os TAVTATACL 
veavias eln Kal ti kal rais Kal” HrLKiav Hdovais 
abTOÜ Xapiecéov, nel THY ye xpetav. dvayKaiws 
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come in person tosee them, but brought the overseer 
of the property near the place, and ordered him to 
bring a complete meal there every day, put it near 
the cliff, and then go away without a word; he was 
not to meddle in the matter nor investigate it, and 
was threatened with death if he did meddle, and 
promised his freedom if he co-operated faithfully. 

The cave is not far away from the sea, and the 
cliffs which enclose it leave a small and indistinct 
path leading inside; but when one has entered, it 
opens out to a wonderful height, and at the sides 
has recesses of great circumference opening into 
one another. "There is no lack of water or of light, 
but a spring of purest flow issues from the base of 
the cliff, and natural fissures in the rock, where its 
edges join, admit the light from outside, so that in 
the day-time the place is bright. The air inside is 
dry and pure, owing to the thickness of the rock, 
which deflects all moisture and dripping water into 
the spring. 

V. Here Crassus lived, and day by day the man 
came with the provisions. He himself did not see 
the party of the cave, nor even know who they were, 
but he was seen by them, since they knew and were 
on the watch for the time of his coming. Now, the 
meals were abundant, and so prepared as to gratify 
the taste and not merely satisfy hunger. For Vibius 
had made up his mind to pay Crassus every sort of 
friendly attention, and it even occurred to him to 
consider the youth of his guest, that he was quite a 
young man, and that some provision must be made 
for the enjoyments appropriate to his years; the 
mere supply of his wants he regarded as the work of 
one who rendered help under compulsion rather 
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^ P 0 s e a 9 , ` 
HaXrXrov 1) wpolvuws vmovpyoðvros elvai. úo O1) 
, ^ 
Üepamauíóas evmpemets advadkaBov éBadilev eri 
`N , e , @ LANA s , 
T)» ÜáXaccav. ws È HrAOev eri Tov Torov, 
/, A v > / » LA ` 
citas tiv vodov éxédXevev elow TropeverGar kai 
^ e 
Oappeiv. oi 8& rept rov Kpáacov idovtes mpocepxo- 
pévas ébeccav uù karadavés kal yvopipov ein TO 
xXcopiov: avékpwov obv avtas ti BovrovTar xai 
tives eicív. ws È  amekpívavro Sed:daypévat 
, ^ ^ [4 
SeotroTny Dyretv évraüÜa xpuTTopevov, naÜcv o 
^ - , 
Kpáccos tod OviBiov thy mpós aùtòv madiav 
* , 3 / * , ^ 
kai diroppocvynyv ávéXafle tas Twatdicxas: Kal 
cuvijcay avT@ Tov Xovróv ypóvov, av é€deiTo 
4 
$pátovcat kai Gay yéXXovaat mpos Tov OviBrov. 
M ^ e 
ToUToV $nol tiv érépav bn mpea Bürtv oboav ó 
MaweorérAXas iOciv aUTOS, Kul TOANaKIS ákoUc ac 
penvuuévgs Tadta Kal di:eEcovons mpoÜ Uus. 
€ , a . 
VI. 'O 8 Kpaaaos onto uvas oUTro Siayayor 
r4 [4 ^ , A ld 
kal OukXaTeís, dua to Tulhéshaı tyv Kivva 
TereuTHY davepüs yevópevos, avvOpauóvrav pos 
avTOv ovK oħiyav avOpwrwy, ériXeEauevos biaxXe- 
, 
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than with ready zeal. So he took with him two 
comely female slaves and went down towards the 
sea. When he came to the place of the cave, he 
showed them the path up to it, and bade them go 
inside and fear nothing. When Crassus saw them 
approaching, he was afraid that the place had been 
discovered and was now known. He asked them, 
accordingly, who they were and what they wanted. 
They answered, as instructed, that they were in 
search of a master who was hidden there. Then 
Crassus understood the kindly joke which Vibius 
was playing upon him, and received the girls; and 
they lived with him the rest of the time, carrying 
the necessary messages to Vibius. Fenestella! says 
that he saw one of these slaves himself, when she 
was now an old woman, and often heard her mention 
this episode and rehearse its details with zest. 

VI. Thus Crassus passed eight months in conceal- 
ment; but as soon as he heard of Cinna's death, he 
disclosed himself. Many flocked to his standard, out 
of whom he selected twenty-five hundred men, and 
went about visiting the cities. One of these, 
Malaca, he plundered, as many writers testify, but 
they say that he himself denied the charge and 
quarrelled with those who affirmed it. After this 
he collected sailing vessels, crossed into Africa, and 
joined Metellus Pius, an illustrious man, who had 
got together a considerable army. However, he 
remained there no long time, but after dissension 
with Metellus set out and joined Sulla, with whom 
he stood in a position of special honour. But when 
Sulla eressed into Italy, he wished all the young 
men with him to take active part in the campaign, 


1 A Ronan historian who flourished under Augustus. 
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1 yù the conjecture of Bryan, mentioned by many 
editors with approval, and found in codex Matritersis by 
Graux: &pyp actually. 
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and assigned different ones to different undertakings. 
Crassus, being sent out to raise a force among the 
Marsi, asked for an escort, since his road would take 
him past the enemy. But Sulla was wroth, and said 
to him vehemently : “I give thee as an escort thy 
father, thy brother, thy friends, and thy kinsmen, 
who were illegally and unjustly put to death, and 
whose murderers I am pursuing." Thus rebuked 
and incited, Crassus set out at once, and forcing his 
way vigorously through the enemy, raised a con- 
siderable force, and showed himself an eager partisan 
of Sulla in his struggles. 

Out of thcse activities first arose, as they say, his 
ambitious rivalry with Pompey for distinction. For 
although Pompey was the younger man, and the 
son of a father who had been in ill repute at Rome 
and hated most bitterly by his fellow-citizens, still, 
in the events of this time his talents shone forth 
conspicuously, and he was secn to be great, so that 
Sulla paid him honours not very often accorded to 
men who were older and of equal rank with himself, 
rising at his approach, uncovering his head, and 
saluting him as Imperator. All this inflamed and 
goaded Crassus, although it was not without good 
reason that Sulla thus made less of him. 

For he was lacking in experience, and his achieve- 
ments were robbed of their favour by the innate 
curses of avarice and meanness which beset him. 
For instance, when he captured the Umbrian city of 
Tuder, it was believed that he appropriated to him- 
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self most of the spoil, and charges to this effect were 
laid before Sulla. But in the struggle near Rome, 
which was the last and greatest of all, while Sulla 
was defeated and his army repulsed and shattered, 
Crassus was victorious with the right wing,! pursued 
the enemy till nightfall, and then sent to Sulla 
informing him of his success and asking supper for 
his soldiers. However, during the proscriptions and 
public confiscations which ensued, he got a bad name 
again, by purchasing great estates at a low price, 
and asking donations. It is said that in Bruttium 
he actually proscribed a man without Sulla’s orders, 
merely to get his property, and that for this reason 
Sulla, who disapproved of his conduct, never em- 
ployed him again on public business. And yet 
Crassus was most expert in winning over all men by 
his flatteries; on the other hand, he himself was an 
easy prey to flattery from anybody. And this too 
is said to have been a peculiarity of his, that, most 
avaricious as he was himself, he particularly hated 
and abused those who were like him. 

VII. Now it vexed him that Pompey was successful 
in his campaigns, and celebrated a triumph before 
becoming a senator, and was called Magnus (that 
is, Great) by his fellow-citizens. Aud once when 
some one said: “ Pompey the Great is coming, 
Crassus fell to laughing and asked: “ How great is 
he?" Renouncing, therefore, all efforts to equal 
Pompey in military achievements, he plunged into 
politics, and by his zealous labours, his favours as 
advocate and money-lender, and his co-operation in 
all the solicitations and examinations which candi- 
dates for office had to make and undergo, he acquired 


1 Of. Plutarch's Sulla, xxix. 5. 
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an influence and a repute equal to that which Pompey 
possessed from his many and great expeditions. And 
the experience of each man was peculiar. For Pom- 
pey’s name and power were greater in the city when 
ne was away from it, owing to his campaigns ; but 
when he was at home, he was often less powerful 
than Crassus, because the pomp and circumstance of 
his life led him to shun crowds, retire from the forum, 
and render aid to a few only of those who asked it 
of him, end then with no great zest, that he might 
keep his influence the more unimpaired for use in 
his own behalf. But Crassus was continually ready 
with his services, was ever at hand and easy of 
access, and always took an active part in the enter- 
prises of the hour, and so by the universal kindness 
of his behaviour won the day over his rival’s haughty 
bearing. But in dignity of person, persuasiveness of 
speech, and winning grace of feature, both were said 
to be alike gifted. 

However, this eager rivalry did not carry Crassus 
away into anything like hatred or malice; he was 
merely vexed that Pompey and Caesar should be 
honoured above himself, but he did not associate this 
ambition of his with enmity or malevolence, It is 
true that once when Caesar had been captured by 
pirates in Asia and was held a close prisoner by 
them, he exclaimed: “O Crassus, how great a 
pleasure wilt thou taste when thou hearest of my 
capture!" But afterwards, at least, they were on 
friendly terms with one another, and once wheu 
Caesar was on the point of setting out for Spain as 
praetor, and had no money, and his creditors des- 
cended upon him and began to attach his outfit, 


1 See Plutarch's Caesar, chapter ii. 
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Crassus did not leave him in the lurch, but freed 
him from embarrassment by making himself his 
surety for eight hundred and thirty talents. And 
when all Rome was divided into three powerful 
parties, that of Pompey, that of Caesar, and that of 
Crassus (for Cato’s reputation was greater than his 
power, and men admired him more than they 
followed him), it was the thoughtful and con- 
servative part of the city which attached itself to 
Pompey, the violent and volatile part which supported 
the hopes of Caesar, while Crassus took a middle 
ground and drew from both. He made very many 
changes in his political views, and was neither a 
steadfast friend nor an implacable enemy, but readily 
abandoned both his favours and his resentments at 
the dictates of his interests, so that, frequently, 
within a short space of time, the same men and the 
same measures found in him both an advocate and 
an opponent. And he had great influence, both 
from the favours which he bestowed and the fear 
which he inspired, but more from the fear. At any 
rate, Sicinnius, who gave the greatest annoyance to 
the magistrates and popular leaders of his day, when 
asked why Crassus was the only one whom he let 
alone and did not worry, said that the man had hay 
on his horn. Now the Romans used to coil hay 
about the horn of an ox that gored, so that those 
who encountered it might be on their guard.! 

VIII. The insurrection of the gladiators and their 
devastation of Italy, which is generally called the 
war of Spartacus, had its origin as follows. A 
certain Lentulus Batiatus had a school of gladiators 
at Capua, most of whom were Gauls and Thracians. 


1 Cf. foenum habet in cornu. Hor. Sat. i. 4,34. ? 73-71 B.c. 
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1 ebruXts MSS. (including S), Coraés, and Sintenis!; 


Sintenis? and Bekker adopt àrvxés, Reiske's correction 
(an unfortunate issuc). 
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|£^ Through no misconduct ot theirs, but owing to the 


injustice of their owner, they were kept in close 
confinement and reserved for gladiatorial combats, 
Two hundred of these planned to make their escape, 
and when information was laid against them, those 
who got wind of it and succeeded in getting away, 
seventy-eight in number, seized cleavers and spits 
from some kitchen and sallied out. On the road 
they fell in with waggons conveying gladiators’ 
weapons to another city; these they plundered and 
armed themselves. Then they took up a strong 
position and elected three leaders. The first of these 
was Spartacus, a Thracian of Nomadic stock, possessed 
not only of great courage and strength, but also in 
sagacity and culture superior to his fortune, and more 
Hellenic than Thracian. It is said that when he was 
first brought to Rome to be sold, a serpent was seen 
coiled about his face as he slept, and his wife, who 
was of the same tribe as Spartacus, a prophetess, and 
subject to visitations of the Dionysiac frenzy, declared 
it the sign of a great and formidable power which 
would attend him to a fortunate issue. This woman 
shared in his escape and was then living with 
him. 

IX. To begin with, the gladiators repulsed the 
soldiers who came against them from Capua, and 
getting hold of many arms of real warfare, they 
gladly took these in exchange for their own, casting 
away their gladiatorial weapons as dishonourable and 
barbarous. Then Clodius the praetor was sent out 
from Rome against them with three thousand 
soldiers, and laid siege to them on a hill which had 
but one ascent, and that a narrow and difficult one, 
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which Clodius closely watched; everywhere else 
there were smooth and precipitous cliffs. But the 
top of the hill was covered with a wild vine of 
abundant growth, from which the besieged cut off 
the serviceable branches, and wove these into strong 
ladders of such strength and length that when they 
were fastened at the top they reached along the face 
of the cliff to the plain below. On these they 
descended safely, all but one man, who remained 
above to attend to the arms. When the rest had 
got down, he began to drop the arms, and after he 
had thrown them all down, got away himself also 
last of all in safety. Of all this the Romans were 
ignorant, and therefore their enemy surrounded 
them, threw them into consternation by the sudden- 
ness of the attack, put them to flight, and took their 
camp. They were also joined by many of the herds- 
men and shepherds of the region, sturdy men and 
swift of foot, some of whom they armed fully, and 
employed others as scouts and light infantry. 

In the second place, Publius Varinus, the praetor, 
was sent out against them, whose lieutenant, a 
certain Furius, with two thousand soldiers, they first 
engaged and routed; then Spartacus narrowly 
watched the movements of Cossinius, who had been 
sent out with a large force to advise and assist 
Varinus in the command, and came near seizing 
him as he was bathing near Salinae. Cossinius barely 
escaped with much difficulty, and Spartacus at once 
seized his baggage, pressed hard upon him in pursuit, 
and took his camp with great slaughter. Cossinius 
also fell. By defeating the praetor himself in many 
battles, and finally capturing his lictors and the very 
horse he rode, Spartacus was soon great and 
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formidable ; but he took a proper view of the 
situation, and since he could not expect to overcome 
the Roman power, began to lead his army toward 
the Alps, thinking it necessary for them to cross the 
mountains and go to their respective homes, some to 
Thrace, and some to Gaul. But his men were 
now strong in numbers and full of confidence, and 
would not listen to him, but went ravaging over 
Italy. 

It was now no longer the indignity and disgrace of 
the revolt that harassed the senate, but they were 
constrained by their fear and peril to send both 
consuls into the field, as they would to a war of the 
utmost difficulty and magnitude. Gellius, one of the 
consuls, fell suddenly upon the Germans, who were 
so insolent and bold as to separate themselves from 
the main body of Spartacus, and cut them all to 
pieces; but when Lentulus, the other consul, had 
surrounded the enemy with large forces, Spartacus 
rushed upon them, joined battle, defeated the legates 
of Lentulus, and seized all their baggage. Then, as 
he was forcing his way towards the Alps, he was met 
by Cassius, the governor of Cisalpine Gaul, with an 
army of ten thousand men, and in the battle that 
ensued, Cassius was defeated, lost many men, and 
escaped himself with difficulty. 

X. On learning of this, the Senate angrily ordered 
the consuls to keep quiet, and chose Crassus to 
conduct the war, and many of the nobles were 
induced by his reputation and their friendship for 
him to serve under him. Crassus himself, accerd- 
ingly, took position on the borders of Picenum, 
expecting to receive the attack of Spartacus, who 
was hastening thither; and he sent Mummius, his 
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legate, with two legions, by a circuitous route, with 
orders to follow the enemy, but not to join battle 
nor even skirmish with them. Mummius, however, 
at the first promising opportunity, gave battle and 
was defeated; many of his men were slain, and 
many of them threw away their arms and fled for 
their lives. Crassus gave Mummius himself a rough 
reception, and when he armed his soldiers anew, 
made them give pledges that they would keep their 
arms. Five hundred of them, moreover, who had 
shown the greatest cowardice and been first to fly, 
he divided into fifty decades, and put to death one 
from each deeade, on whom the lot fell, thus 
reviving, after the lapse of many years, an ancient 
mode of punishing the soldiers. For disgrace also 
attaches to this manner of death, and many horrible 
and repulsive features attend the punishment, which 
the whole army witnesses. 

When he had thus disciplined his men, he led 
them against the enemy. But Spartacus avoided 
him, and retired through Lueania to the sea. At 
the Straits, he chanced upon some Cilician pirate 
craft, and determined to seize Sicily. By throwing 
two thousand men into the island, he thought to 
kindle anew the servile war there,! which had not 
long been extinguished, and needed only a little 
additional fuel. "But the Cilicians, after coming to 
terms with him and receiving his gifts, deceived 
him and sailed away. So Spartacus marched back 
again from the sea and established his army in the 
peninsula of Rhegium. Crassus now came up, aud 
observing that the nature of the place suggested 
what must be done, he determined to build a wall 
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across the isthmus, thereby at once keeping his 
soldiers from idleness, and his enemies from provi- 
sions. Now the task was a huge one and difficult, 
but he accomplished and finished it, contrary to all 
expectation, in a short time, running a ditch from 
sea to sea through the neck of land three hundred 
furlongs in length and fifteen feet in width and 
depth alike. Above the ditch he also built a wall 
of astonishing height and strength. All this work 
Spartacus neglected and despised at first; but soon 
his provisions began to fail, and when he wanted to 
sally forth from the peninsula, he saw that he was 
walled in, and that there was nothing more to be 
had there. He therefore waited for a snowy night 
and a wintry storm, when he filled up a small 
portion of the ditch with earth and timber and the 
boughs of trees, and so threw a third part of his 
force across. 

XI. Crassus was now in fear lest some impulse to 
march upon Rome should seize Spartacus, but took 
heart when he saw that many of the gladiator's men 
had seceded after a quarrel with him, and were en- 
camped by themselves on a Lucanian lake. This 
lake, they say, changes from time to time in the 
character of its water, becoming sweet, and then 
again bitter and undrinkable. Upon this detach- 
ment Crassus fell and drove them away from the 
lake, but he was robbed of the slaughter and pursuit 
of the fugitives by the sudden appearance of Sparta- 
cus, who checked their flight. 

Before this Crassus had written to the senate 
that they must summon Lucullus! from Thrace and 
Pompey from Spain, but he was sorry now that he 


Marcus Lucullus, brother of Lucius. 
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had done so, and was eager to bring the war to an 
end before those generals came. He knew that 
the success would be ascribed to the one who came 
up with assistance, and not to himself. Accordingly, 
in the first place, he determined to attack those of 
the enemy who had seceded from the rest and were 
campaigning on their own account (they were com- 
manded by Caius Canicius and Castus), and with this 
in view, sent out six thousand men to preoccupy a 
certain eminence, bidding them keep their attempt 
asecret. And they did try to elude observation by 
covering up their helmets, but they were seen by 
two women who were sacrificing for the enemy, and 
would have been in peril of their lives had not 
Crassus quickly made his appearance and given battle, 
the most stubbornly contested of all; for although 
he slew twelve thousand three hundred men iu it, 
he found only two who were wounded in the back. 
The rest all died standing in the ranks and fighting 
the Romans. 

After the defeat of this detachment, Spartacus 
retired to the mountains of Petelia, followed closely 
by Quintus, one of the officers of Crassus, and by 
Scrophas, the quaestor, who hung upon the enemy's 
rear. But when Spartacus faced about, there was a 
great rout of the Romans, and they barely managed to 
drag the quaestor, who had been wounded, away into 
safety. This success was the ruin of Spartacus, for 
it filled his slaves with over-confidence. They would 
no longer consent to avoid battle, and would not 
even obey their leaders, but surrounded them as soon 
as they began to march, with* arms in their hands, 
and forced them to lead back through Lucania 
against the Romans, the very thing which Crassus 
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1 Zeapuydvres éuxemáóvres Corass! correction of the MSS. 
Bianeodvres. Cf. Pompey, xxi. 2, from which Graux would 
correct ĝia « meaóyres. ex THS uíxms wevraxioxlAin wtpio Te- 
aávres. 
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also most desired. For Pompey’s approach was 
already announced, and there were not a few who 
publicly proclaimed that the victory in this war 
belonged to him; he had only to come and fight and 
put an end to the war. Crassus, therefore, ‘pressed 
on to finish the struggle himself, and having 
encamped near the enemy, began to dig a trench. 
Into this the slaves leaped and began to fight with 
those who were working there, and since fresh men 
from both sides kept coming up to help their 
comrades, Spartacus saw the necessity that was upon 
him, and drew up his whole army in order of battle. 

In the first place, when his horse was brought to 
him, he drew his sword, and saying that if he won 
the day he would have many fine horses of the 
enemy's, but if he lost it he did not want any, he 
slew his horse. Then pushing his way towards 
Crassus himself through many flying weapons and 
wounded men, he did not indeed reach him, but slew 
two centurions who fell upon him together. Finally, 
after his companions had taken to flight, he stood 
alone, surrounded by a multitude of foes, and was 
still defending himself when he was cut down. But 
although Crassus had been fortunate, had shown most 
excellent generalship, and had exposed his person to 
danger, nevertheless, his success did not fail to 
enhance the reputation of Pompey. For the 
fugitives from the battle! encountered that general 
and were cut to pieces, so that he could write to the 
senate that in open battle, indecd, Crassus had 
conquered the slaves, but that he himself had 
extirpated the war. Pompey, accordingly, for his 


! Their number is given as five thousand in Pompey, 
xxi. 2. 
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1’Ovarios in Pompey, xxiii. 1, Tdios. Graux would 
therefore read here ovéuart raios. 
2 apoeAQv with Stephanus, Coraés, and S: xpocerbay. 
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victories over Sertorius and in Spain, celebrated a 
splendid triumph; but Crassus, for all his self- 
approval, did not venture to ask for the major 
triumph, and it was thought ignoble and mean in 
him to celebrate even the minor triumph on foot, 
called the ovation, for a servile war. How the minor 
triumph differs from the major, and why it is named 
as it is, has been told in my life of Marcellus. 

XII. After this, Pompey was at once asked to 
stand for the consulship, and Crassus, although he 
had hopes of becoming his colleague, did not hesitate 
to ask Pompey's assistance. Pompey received his 
request gladly (for he was desirous of having Crassus, 
in some way or other, always in debt to him for 
some favour). and eagerly promoted his candidature, 
and finally said in a speech to the assembly that he 
should be no less grateful to them for the colleague 
than for the office which he desired. However, 
when once they had assumed office? they did not 
remain on this friendly basis, but differed on almost 
every measure, quarrelled with one another about 
everything, and by their contentiousness rendered 
their consulship barren politically and without 
achievement, except that Crassus made a great 
sacrifice in honour of Hercules, feasted the people 
at ten thousand tables, and made them an allowance 
of grain for three months. And when at last their 
term of office was closing, and they were addressing 
the assembly, a certain a not a noble, but a 
Roman knight, rustic and rude in his way of life, 
Onatius Aurelius, mounted the rostra and recounted 
to the audience a vision that had come to him in 
his sleep. “Jupiter,” he said, “appeared to me 


1 Chapter xxii. 2 70 B.C. 
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and bade me declare in public that you should not 
suffer your consuls to lay down their office until 
they become friends.” When the man said this 
and the people urged a reconciliation, Pompey, for 
his part, stood motionless, but Crassus took the 
initiative, clasped him by the hand, and said: 
* Fellow-citizens, I think there is nothing humiliat- 
ing or unworthy in my taking the first step towards 
good-will and friendship with Pompey, to whom you 
gave the title of ‘Great’ before he had grown a beard, 
and voted him a triumph before he was a senator.” 

XIII. Such, then, were the memorable things in 
the consulship of Crassus, but his censorship! passed 
without any results or achievements whatever. He 
neither made a revision of the senate, nor a scrutiny 
of the kuights, nor a census of the people, although 
he had Lutatius Catulus, the gentlest of the Romans, 
for his colleague. But they say that when Crassus 
embarked upon the dangerous and violent policy of 
making Egypt tributary to Rome, Catulus opposed 
him vigorously, whereupon, being at variance, both 
voluntarily laid down their office. 

In the affair of Catiline,? which was very serious, 
and almost subversive of Rome, some suspicion 
attached itself to Crassus, and a man publicly named 
him as one of the conspirators, but nobody believed 
him. Nevertheless, Cicero, in one of his orations,” 
plainly inculpated Crassus and Caesar. This oration, 
it is true, was not published until after both were 
dead; but in the treatise upon his consulship, 


1 65 B.C. 2 63-62 B.C. 3 Not extant. 
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1 kouí[(ovra . . . e&nyounérny Sintenis’ correction of the 
MSS. xoul(ovra wept Tov KariMÍra xal (nrovpévny, which 
Coraés and Bekker retain. 
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Cicero says that Crassus came to him by night with 
a letter which gave details of the affair of Catiline! 
and felt that he was at last establishing the fact of 
a conspiracy. And Crassus, accordingly, always 
hated Cicero for this, but was kept from doing him 
any open injury by his son. For Publius Crassus, 
being given to literature and learning, was attached 
to Cicero, so much so that he put on mourning when 
Cicero did at the time of his trial, and prevailed 
upon the other young men to do the same. And 
finally he persuaded his father to become Cicero's 
friend. 

XIV. Now when Caesar came back from his 
province and prepared to seek the consulship, he 
saw that Pompey and Crassus were once more at 
odds with each other. He therefore did not wish 
to make one of them an enemy by asking the aid 
of the other, nor did he have any hope of success if 
neither of them helped him. Accordingly, he tried 
to reconcile them by persistently showing them that 
their mutual ruin would only increase the power of 
such men as Cicero, Catulus, and Cato, men whose 
influence would be nothing if Crassus and Pompey . 
would only unite their friends and adherents, and 
with one might and one purpose direct the affairs of 
the city. He persuaded them, reconciled them, and 
won them both to his support, and constituted with 
that triumvirate an irresistible power, with which 
he overthrew the senate and the people, not by 
making his partners greater, the one through the 
other, but by making himself greatest of all through 
them. For owing to the support of both he was 


1 Cf, Plutarch’s Cicero, xv. 
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at once triumphantly elected consul! And during 
his consulship they voted him armies to command, 
and put Gaul into his hands, and so, as it were, 
established him in an acropolis, thinking to share the 
rest with one another at their leisure if they secured 
to him his allotted province. 

Now Pompey did all this from an unbounded 
love of power; but to that ancient infirmity of 
Crassus, his avarice, there was now added a fresh 
and ardent passion, in view of the glorious exploits 
of Caesar, for trophies and triumphs. In these 
alone he thought himself inferior to Caesar, but 
superior in everything else. And his passion gave 
him no rest nor peace until it ended in an inglorious 
death and public calamities. For when Caesar 
came down to the city of Luca? from Gaul, 
many Romans came thither to meet him, and among 
them Pompey and Crassus. These held private 
conferences with Caesar, and the three determined 
to carry inatters with a higher hand, and to make 
themselves sole masters of the state. Caesar was 
to remain in his command, while Pompey and 
Crassus were to take other provinces and armies. 
But the only way to secure this end was by soliciting 
asecond consulship. Since Pompey and Crassus were 
candidates for this, Caesar was to co-operate with 
them by writing letters to his friends and by sending 
many of his soldiers home to support them at the 
elections. 

XV. With this understanding, Crassus and Pompey 
returned to Rome, and were at once objects of 
suspicion; report was rife through the whole city 
that their meeting with Caesar had been for no good 


1 59 B.o. 2 56 B.C. 
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purpose. In the senate, also, when Marcellinus and 
Domitius asked Pompey if he was going to be a can- 
didate for the consulship, he replied that perhaps he 
was, and perhaps he was not; and when asked the 
question again, he said he should solicit the votes of 
the good citizens, but not those of the bad. Since 
his answers were thought to have been made in pride 
and arrogance, Crassus said, more modestly, when the 
question was put to him, that if it was for the interest 
of the city, he would be a candidate for the office, 
but otherwise he would desist. For this reason 
divers persons were emboldened to sue for the 
consulship, one of whom was Domitius. When, how- 
ever, Pompey and Crassus openly announced their 
candidature, the rest took fright and withdrew from 
the contest; but Cato encouraged Domitius, who 
was a kinsman and friend of his, to proceed, urging 
and inciting him to cling to his hopes, assured that 
he would do battle for the common freedom. For it 
was not the consulate, he said, which Crassus and 
Pompey wanted, but a tyranny, nor did their course 
of action mean simply a canvass for office, but rather 
a seizure of provinces and armies. 

With such words and such sentiments Cato all but 
forced Domitius to go down to the forum as a candi- 
date, and many joined their party. Many, too, 
voiced their amazement thus: * Why, pray, should 
these men want a second consulship? And why once 
more together? Why not have other colleagues? 
Surely there are many mèt among us who are not 
unworthy to be colleagues of Pompey and Crassus ! " 
Alarmed at this, the partizans of Crassus and 
Pompey abstained from no disorder or violence, 
however extreme, and capped the climax by way- 
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1 In codex Matritensis Graux found after this word pera 
trav dlrwy (together with his friends). 
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laying Domitius, as he was coming down into the 
forum before day-break with his followers, killing his 
torch-bearer, and wounding many, among whom was 
Cato. After routing their opponents and shutting 
them up at home, they had themselves proclaimed 
consuls and a short time afterwards they once 
more surrounded the rostra with armed men, cast 
Cato out of the forum, slew several who made 
resistance, and then had another five years added to 
the proconsulship of Caesar in Gaul, and the 
provinces of Syria and both Spains voted to them- 
selves. When the lot was cast, Syria fell to Crassus, 
and the Spains to Pompey. 

XVI. Now the lot fell out to the satisfaction of 
everybody. For most of the people wished Pompey 
to be not far away from the city; Pompey, who was 
passionately fond of his wife,? intended to spend 
most of his time there ; and as for Crassus, as soon 
as the lot fell out, he showed by his joy that he 
regarded no piece of good fortune in his whole life 
as more radiant than the one which had now come to 
him. Among strangers and in public he could 
scarcely hold his peace, while to his intimates he 
made many empty and youthful boasts which ill 
became his years and his disposition, for he had been 
anything but boastful or bombastic before this. 
Dut now, being altogether exalted and out of his 
senses, he would not consider Syria nor even Parthia 
as the boundaries of his success, but thought to make 
the campaigns of Lucullus against Tigranes and 
those of Pompey against Mithridates seem mere 
child's play, and flew on the wings of his hopes as 
far as Bactria and [ndia and the Outer Sea. 


1553B.c.  ? Julia, Caesar's daughter, who died in 54 B.c. 
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1 cobro Bekker adopts rovrov from Reiske, 
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And yet in the decree which was passed regarding 
his mission there was no mention of a Parthian war. 
But everybody knew that Crassus was all eagerness 
for this, and Caesar wrote to him from Gaul approv- 
ing of his project, and inciting him on to the war. 
And when Ateius, one of the tribunes of the people, 
threatened to oppose his leaving the city, and a large 
party arose which was displeased that anyone should 
go out to wage war on men who had done the state 
no wrong, but were in treaty relations with it, then 
Crassus, in fear, begged Pompey to come to his aid 
and join in escorting him out of the city. For great 
was Pompey’s reputation with the crowd. And now, 
when the multitude drawn up to resist the passage 
of Crassus, and to abuse him, saw Pompey’s beaming 
countenance in front of him, they were mollified, 
and gave way before them in silence. But Ateius, 
on meeting Crassus, at first tried to stop him with 
words, and protested against his advance; then he 
bade his attendant seize the person of Crassus and 
detain him. And when the other tribunes would not 
permit this, the attendant released Crassus, but Ateius 
ran on ahead to the city gate, placed there a blazing 
brazier, and when Crassus came up, cast incense and 
libations upon it, and invoked curses which were 
dreadful and terrifying in themselves, and were re- 
inforced by sundry strange and dreadful gods whom 
he summoned and called by name. The Romans say 
that these mysterious and ancient curses have such 
power that no one involved in them ever escapes, and 
misfortune falls also upon the one who utters them, 
wherefore they are not emptoyed at random nor by 
many. And accordingly at this time they found 
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pikpórv nyaTnkas.  éuflaXov O6 dpovpàs rais 
TpockexXwpyxuviats Torco, wy  dpiÜuós jv 
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fault with Ateius because it was for the city's sake 
that he was angered at Crassus, and yet he had in- 
involved the city in curses which awakened much 
superstitious terror. 

XVII. But Crassus came to Brundisium.! And 
though the sea was still rough with wintry storms, 
he would not wait, but put out, and so lost a great 
number of his vessels. With what was left of his 
forces, however, he hurried on by land through 
Galatia. And finding that King Deiotarus, who was 
now a very old man, was founding a new city, hc 
rallied him, saying: * O King, you are beginning to 
build at the twelfth hour.” The Galatian laughed 
and said: * But you yourself, Imperator, as I see, 
are not marching very early in the day against the 
Parthians.” Now Crassus was sixty years old and 
over, and looked older than his years. On his 
arrival, things went at first as he had hoped, for he 
easily bridged the Euphrates and led his army across 
in safety, and took possession of many cities in 
Mesopotamia which came over to him of their own 
accord. But at one of them, of which Apollonius 
was tyrant, a hundred of his soldiers were slain,’ 
whereupon he led up his forces against it, mastered 
it, plundered its property, and sold its inhabitants 
into slavery. The city was called Zenodotia by the 
Greeks. For its capture he allowed his soldiers to 
salute him as Imperator, thereby incurring much 
disgrace and showing himself of a paltry spirit and 
without good hope for the greater struggles that lay 
before him, since he was so delighted with a trifling 
acquisition. After furnishing the cities which had 
come over to his side with garrisons, which amounted 


1 54 B.C. 2 Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 13. 
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in all to seven thousand men-at-arms and a thousand 
horsemen, he himself withdrew to take up winter 
quarters in Syria, and to await there his son, who was 
coming from Caesar in Gaul, decorated with the 
insignia of his deeds of valour, and leading a 
thousand picked horsemen. 

This was thought to be the first blunder which 
Crassus committed,—after the expedition itself, which 
was the greatest of all his blunders,—because, when 
he should have advanced and come into touch with 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always hostile to the 
Parthians, he gave his enemies time for preparation. 
Then, again, fault was found with him because his 
sojourn in Syria was devoted to mercenary rather than 
military purposes. For he made no estimate of the 
number of his troops, and instituted no athletic 
contests for them, but reckoned up the revenues of 
cities, and spent many days weighing exactly the 
treasures of the goddess in Hierapolis, and prescribed 
quotas of soldiers for districts and dynasts to furnish, 
only to remit the prescription when money was 
offered him, thereby losing their respect and winning 
their contempt. And the first warning sign came to 
lim from this very goddess, whom some call Venus, 
others Juno, while others still regard her asthe natural 
cause which supplies from moisture the beginnings 
and seeds of everything, and points out to mankind 
the source of all blessings. For as they were leaving 
her temple, first the youthful Crassus stumbled and 
fell at the gate, and then his father fell over him. 

XVIII. No sooner had he begun to assemble his 
forces from their winter quarters than envoys came 
to him from Arsaces! with a wonderfully brief 


1 In subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
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1 kawa MSS., Coraés, Sintenis and Bekker; xrnvd 


(winged) from Pseudo-Appian. 
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message. ‘They said that if the army had been sent 
out by the Roman people, it meant war without truce 
and without treaty; but if it was against the wishes 
of his country, as they were informed, and for his 
own private gain that Crassus had come up in arms 
against the Parthians and occupied their territory, 
then Arsaces! would act with moderation, would 
take pity on the old age of Crassus, and release to 
the Romans the men whom he had under watch and 
ward rather than watching over him. To this 
Crassus boastfully replied that he would give his 
answer in Seleucia, whereupon the eldest of the 
envoys, Vagises, burst out laughing and said, point- 
ing to the palm of his upturned hand: “O 
Crassus, hair will grow there before thou shalt see 
Seleucia." ? 

The embassy, accordingly, rode away to King 
Hyrodes, to tell him there must be war. But from 
the cities of Mesopotamia in which the Romans had 
garrisons, certain men made their escape at great 
hazard and brought tidings of serious import. They 
had been eyewitnesses both of the numbers of the 
enemy and of their mode of warfare when they 
attacked their cities, and, as is usual, they ex- 
aggerated all the terrors of their report. “When 
the men pursued," they declared, *there was no 
escaping them, and when they fled, there was no 
taking them ; and strange missiles are the precursors 
of their appearance, which pierce through every 
obstacle before one sees who sent them ; and as for 
the armour of their mail-clad horsemen, some of it is 
made to force its way through everything, and some 


1 In subsequent passages called Hyrodes. 
3 Cf. Dio Cassius, xl. 16. 
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of it to give way to nothing.” When the soldiers 
heard this, their courage ebbed away. For they had 
been fully persuaded that the Parthians were not 
different at all from the Armenians or even the 
Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had robbed and 
plundered till he was weary of it, and they had 
thought that the most difficult part of the war would 
be the long journey and the pursuit of men who 
would not come to close quarters; but now, contrary 
to their hopes, they were led to expect a struggle 
and great peril. Therefore some of the officers 
thought that Crassus ought to call a halt and recon- 
sider the whole undertaking. Among these was 
Cassius,! the quaestor. The seers, also, quietly let it 
become known that the omens for Crassus which 
came from their sacrifices were always bad and in- 
auspicious. But Crassus paid no heed to them, nor 
to those who advised anything else except to press 
forward. 

XIX. And most of all, Artabazes the king of 
Armenia gave him courage, for he came to his camp 
with six thousand horsemen. These were said to be 
the king’s guards and couriers ; but he promised ten 
thousand mail-clad horsemen besides, and thirty 
thousand footmen, to be maintained at his own cost. 
And he tried to persuade Crassus to invade Parthia 
by way of Armenia, for thus he would not only lead 
his forces along in the midst of plenty, which the 
king himself would provide, but would also proceed 
with safety, confronting the cavalry of the Parthians, 
in which lay their sole strength, with many mountains, 
and continuous crests, and regions where the horse 


1 Caius Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of the assassins 
of Caesar. 
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1 «al Korpaxtev MSS., Coraés, aud Bekker: xarhortpaxrey 
with Pseudo-Appian. 
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could not well serve. Crassus was tolerably well 
pleased with the king’s zeal and with the splendid 
reinforcements which he offered, but said he should 
march through Mesopotamia, where he had left 
many brave Romans. Upon this, the Armenian rode 
away. 

Now, as Crassus was taking his army across the 
Euphrates at Zeugma,! many extraordinary peals 
of thunder crashed about them, and many flashes of 
lightning also darted in their faces, and a wind, half 
mist and half hurricane, fell upon their raft, breaking 
it up and shattering it in many places. The place 
where he was intending to encamp was also smitten 
by two thunderbolts. And one of the general's 
horses, richly caparisoned, violently dragged its 
groom along with it into the river and disappeared 
beneath the waves. It is said also that the first 
eagle which was raised aloft, faced about of its own 
accord.? Besides all this, it happened that when 
their rations were distributed to the soldiers after 
the crossing of the river, lentils and salt came first, 
which are held by the Romans to be tokens of 
mourning, and are set out as offerings to the dead. 
Moreover, Crassus himself, while haranguing his men, 
let fall a phrase which terribly confounded them. 
He said, namely, that he should destroy the bridge 
over the river, that not one of them might return. 
And although he ought, as soon as he perceived the 
strangeness of his expression, to have recalled it and 
made his meaning clear to his timorous hearers, he 
was too obstinate to do so. And finally, when he 


1 A town in Syria, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
deriving its name from a bridge of boats there made across 
the river. 2 Of. Dio Cassius, xl. 18. 
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was making the customary sacrifice of purification for 
the army, and the seer placed the viscera in his 
hands, he let them fall to the ground ; then, seeing 
that the bystanders were beyond measure distressed 
at the occurrence, be smiled and said: “ Such is old 
age ; but no weapon, you may be sure,.shall fall from 
its hands.” 

XX. After this, he marched along the river with 
seven legions of men-at-arms, nearly four thousand 
horsemen, and about as many light-armed troops. 
Some of his scouts now came back from their explora- 
tions, and reported that the country was destitute of 
men, but that they had come upon the tracks of 
many horses which had apparently wheeled about 
and fled from pursuit. Wherefore Crassus himself 
was all the more confident, and his soldiers went so 
far as to despise the Parthians utterly, believing that 
they would not come to close quarters. But, never- 
theless, Cassius once more had a conference with 
Crassus, and advised him above al things to re- 
cuperate his forces in one of the garrisoned cities, 
until he should get some sure information about the 
enemy; but if not this, then to advance against 
Seleucia along the river. For in this way the trans- 
ports would keep them abundantly supplied with 
provisions by putting in at their successive encamp- 
ments, and, by having the river to prevent their 
being surrounded, they would always fight their 
enemies on even terms and face to face. 

XXI. While Crassus was still investigating and 
considering these matters, there came an Arab chief- 
tain, Ariamnes by name, a crafty and treacherous 
man, and one who proved to be, of all the mischiefs 
which fortune combined for the destruction of the 
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« Romans, the greatest and most consummate. Some 


of the soldiers who had served under Pompey in 
these parts knew that the fellow had profited by the 
kindness of that commander and was thought to be 
a friend of Rome; but now, with the knowledge of 
the royal generals, he tried to work his way into the 
confidence of Crassus, to see if he could turn him 
aside as far as possible from the river and the foot- 
hills, and bring him down into a boundless plain 
where he coyld be surrounded. For nothing was 
farther from the thoughts of the Parthians than to 
attack the Romans in front. Accordingly, coming 
to Crassus, the Barbarian (and he was a plausible 
talker, too) lauded Pompey as his benefactor, and 
complimented Crassus on his forces. But then he 
criticised him for wasting time in delays and pre- 
parations, as if it was arms that he needed, and not 
hands and the swiftest of feet to follow after men 
who had for some time been trying to snatch up 
their most valuable goods and slaves and fly with 
them into Scythia or Hyrcania. ** And yet,” said 
he, “if you intend to fight, you ought to hasten on 
before all the king's forces are concentrated and he 
has regained his courage ; since, for the time being, 
Surena and Sillaces have been thrown forward to 
sustain your pursuit, but the king is nowhere to be 
seen. 

Now this was all false. For Hyrodes had 
promptly divided his forces into two parts and was 
himself devastating Armenia to punish Artavasdes, 
while he despatched Surena to meet the Romans. 
And this was not because he despised them, as some 
say, for he could not consistently disdain Crassus as 
an antagonist, a man who was foremost of the 
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Romans, and wage war on Artavasdes, attacking and 
taking the villages of Armenia ; on the contrary, it 
seems that he was in great fear of the danger which 
threatened, and therefore held himself in reserve 
and watched closely the coming event, while he sent 
Surena forward to make trial of the enemy in battle 
and to distract them. Nor was Surena an ordinary 
man at all, but in wealth, birth, and consideration, 
he stood next the king, while in valour and ability 
he was the foremost Parthian of his time, besides 
having no equal in stature and personal beauty. He 
used to travel on private business with a baggage 
train of a thousand camels, and was followed by 
two hundred waggons for his concubines, while a 
thousand mail-clad horsemen and a still greater 
number of light-armed cavalry served as his escort ; 
and he had altogether, as horsemen, vassals, and 
slaves, no fewer than ten thousand men.  More- 
over, he enjoyed the ancient and hereditary privilege 
of being first to set the crown upon the head of the 
Parthian king; and when this very Hyrodes was 
driven cut of Parthia, he restored him to his 
throne, and captured for him Seleucia the Great; 
having been the first to mount its walls, and having 
routed with his own hand his opponents. And 
though at this time he was not yet thirty years of 
age, he had the highest reputation for prudence and 
sagacity, and it was especially by means of these 
qualities that he also brought Crassus to ruin, who, 
at first by reason of his boldness and conceit, and 
then in consequence of his fears end calamities, was 
an easy victim of deceits. 

XXII. At this time, accordingly, after the Bar- 


1 Seleucia on the Tigris, built by Seleucus Nicator. 
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barian had persuaded Crassus, he drew him away 
from the river and led him through the midst of the 
plains, by a way that was suitable and easy at first, 
but soon became troublesome when deep sand 
succeeded, and plains which had no trees, no water, 
and no limit anywhere which the eye could reach, 
so that not only did thirst and the difficulties of 
the march exhaust the men, but also whatever met 
their gaze filled them with an obstinate dejection. 
For they saw no plant, no stream, no projection of 
sloping hill, and no growing grass, but only sea-like 
billows of innumerable desert sand-heaps enveloping 
the army. This of itself was enough to induce 
suspicion of treachery, and soon messengers came 
from Artavasdes the Armenian declaring that he 
was involved in a great war with Hyrodes, who had 
attacked him with an overwhelming force, and could 
not therefore send Crassus aid, but advised him 
above all things to turn his course thither, join the 
Armenians, and fight the issue out with Hyrodes ; 
but if not this, then to march and encamp always 
where mountains were near and cavalry could not 
operate. Crassus sent no reply in writing, but 
answered at once in rage and perversity that for the 
present he had no time to waste on the Armenians, 
but that at another time he would come and punish 
Artavasdes for his treachery. 

Dut Cassius was once more greatly displeased, and 
though he stopped advising Crassus, who was angry 
with him, he did privately abuse the Barbarian. 
* Basest of men," he said, * what evil spirit brought 
you to us? With what drugs and jugglery did you 
persuade Crassus to pour his army into a yawning 
and abysmal desert and follow a route more fit for 
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a robber chief of Nomads then for a Roman im- 
perator?" But the Barbarian, who was a subtle 
fellow, tried to encourage them with all servility, and 
exhorted them to endure yet a little while, and as 
he ran along by the side of the soldiers and gave 
them his help, he would laughingly banter them 
and say: *Is it through Campania that you think you 
are marching, yearning for its fountains and streams 
and shades and baths (to be sure !) and taverns? But 
remember that you are traversing the border land 
between Assyria and Arabia." Thus the Barbarian 
played the tutor with the Romans, and rode away 
before his deceit had become manifest, not, however, 
without the knowledge of Crassus, nay, he actually 
persuaded him that he was going to work in his 
interests and confound the counsels of his enemies. 
XXIII. It is said that on that day Crassus did 
not make his appearance in a purple robe, as is the 
custom with Roman generals, but in a black one, 
and that he changed it as soon as he noticed his 
mistake ; also that some of the standard-bearers had 
great difficulty in raising their standards, which 
seemed to be imbedded, as it were, in the earth. 
Crassus made light of these things and hurried on the 
march, compelling the men-at-arms to keep up with 
the cavalry, until a few of those who had been sent 
out as scouts came riding up and announced that the 
rest of their number had been slain by the enemy, 
that they themselves had with difficulty escaped, and 
that their foes were coming up to fight them with a 
large force and great confidence. All were greatly 
disturbed, of course, but Crassus was altogether 
frightened out of his senses, and began to draw up 
his forces in haste and with no great consistency. 
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At first, as Cassius recommended, he extcnded the 
line of his men-at-arms as far as possible along the 
plain, with little depth, to prevent the enemy from 
surrounding them, and divided all his cavalry be- 
tween the two wings. Then he changed his mind 
and concentrated his men, forming them in a hollow 
square of four fronts, with twelve cohorts on each 
side. With each cohort he placed a squadron of 
horse, that no part of the line might lack cavalry 
support, but that the whole body might advance to 
the attack with equal protection everywhere. He 
gave one of the wings to Cassius, and one to the 
young Crassus, and took his own position in the 
centre. 

Advancing in this formation, they came to a 
stream called Balissus, which was not large, to be 
sure, nor plentiful, but by this time the soldiers were 
delighted to see it in the midst of the drought aud 
heat and after their previous toilsome march without 
water. Most of the officers, accordingly, thought 
they ought to bivouac and spend the night there, 
and after learning as much as they could of the 
number and disposition of the enemy, to advance 
against them at day-break. But Crassus was carried 
away by the eagerness of his son and the cavalry 
with him, who urged him to advance and give battle, 
and he therefore ordered that the men who needed 
it should eat and drink as they stood in the ranks. 
And before they were all well done with this, he led 
them on, not slowly, nor halting from time to time, 
as is usual on the way to battle, but with a quick 
and sustained pace until the enemy came in sight, 
who, to the surprise of the Romans, appeared to be 
neither numerous nor formidable. For Surena had 
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veiled his main force behind his advance guard, and 
concealed the gleam of their armour by ordering 
them to cover themselves with robes and skins. But 
when they were near the Romans and the signal was 
raised by their commander, first of all they filled the 
plain with the sound of a deep and terrifying roar. 
For the Parthians do not incite themselves to battle 
with horns or trumpets, but they have hollow drums 
of distended hide, covered with bronze bells, and on 
these they beat all at once in many quarters, and 
the instruments give forth a low and dismal tone, a 
blend of wild beast’s roar and harsh thunder peal. 
They had rightly judged that, of all the senses, 
hearing is the one most apt to confound the soul, 
soonest rouses its emotions, and most effectively 
unseats the judgment. 

XXIV. While the Romans were in consternation 
at this din, suddenly their cnemies dropped the 
coverings of their armour, and were seen to be 
themselves blazing in helmets and breastplates, their 
Margianian steel glittering keen and bright, and 
their horses clad in plates of bronze and steel. 
Surena himself, however, was the tallest and fairest 
of them all, although his effeminate beauty did not 
well correspond to his reputation for valour, but he 
was dressed more in the Median fashion, with painted 
face and parted hair, while the rest of the Parthians 
still wore their hair long and bunched over their 
foreheads, in Scythian fashion, to make themselves 
look formidable. And at first they purposed to 
charge upon the Romans with their long spears, and 
throw their front ranks into confusion; but when 
they saw the depth of their formation, where shield 
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was locked with shield, and the firmness and com- 
posure of the men, they drew back, and while 
seeming to break their ranks and disperse, they 
surrounded the hollow square in which their enemy 
stood before he was aware of the manœuvre. And 
when Crassus ordered his light-armed troops to make 
a charge, they did not advance far, but encountering 
a multitude of arrows, abandoned their undertaking 
and ran back for shelter among the men.at-arms, 
among whom they caused the beginning of disorder 
and fear, for these now saw the velocity and force of 
the arrows, which fractured armour, and tore their 
way through every covering alike, whether hard or 
soft. 

But the Parthians now stood at long intervals 
from one another and began to shoot their arrows 
from all sides at once, not with any accurate aim (for 
the dense formation of the Romans would not suffer 
an archer to miss his man even if he wished it), but 
making vigorous and powerful shots from bows which 
were large and mighty and curved so as to discharge 
their missiles with great force. At once, then, the 
plight of the Romans was a grievous one; for if 
they kept their ranks, they were wounded in great 
numbers, and if they tried to come to close quarters 
with the enemy, they were just as far from effecting 
anything and suffered just as much. For the Par- 
thians shot as they fled; and next to the Scythians, 
they do this most effectively; and it is a very clever 
thing to seek safety while still fighting, and to take 
away the shame of flight. 

XXV. Now as long as they had hopes that the 
enemy would exhaust their missiles and desist from 
battle or fight at close quarters, the Romans held 
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out; but when they perceived that many camels 
laden with arrows were at hand, from which the 
Parthians who first encircled them took a fresh 
supply, then Crassus, seeing no end to this, began to 
lose heart, and sent messengers to his son with 
orders to rorce an engagement with the enemy 
before he was surrounded; for it was his wing 
especially which the enemy were attacking and 
surrounding with their cavalry, in the hope of 
getting in his rear. Accordingly, the young man 
took thirteen hundred horsemen, of whom a 
thousand had come from Caesar, five hundred archers, 
and eight cohorts of the men-at-arms who were 
nearest him, and led them all to the charge. But 
the Parthians who were trying to envelop him, 
either because, as some say, they encountered 
marshes, or because they were manceuvring to 
attack Publius as far as possible from his father, 
wheeled about and made off. Then Publius, shouting 
that the men did not stand their ground, rode after 
them, and with him Censorinus and Megabacchus, 
the latter distinguished for his courage and strength, 
Censorinus a man of senatorial dignity and a 
powerful speaker, and both of them comrades of 
Publius and nearly of the same age. The cavalry 
followed after Publius, and even the infantry kept 
pace with them in the zeal and joy which their hopes 
inspired; for they thought they were victorious and 
in pursuit of the enemy, until, after they had gone 
forward a long distance, they perceived the ruse. 
For the seeming fugitives wheeled about and were 
joined at the same time by others more numerous 
still. Theu the Romans halted, supposing that the 
enemy would come to close quarters with them, 
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since they were so few in number. But the Parthians 
stationed their mail-clad horsemen in front of the 
Romans, and then with the rest of their cavalry in 
loose array rode round them, tearing up the surface 
of the ground, and raising from the depths great 
heaps of sand which fell in limitless showers of dust, 
so that the Romans could neither see clearly nor 
speak plainly, but, being crowded into a narrow 
compass and falling one upon another, were shot, 
and died no easy nor even speedy death. For, in 
the agonies of convulsive pain, and writhing about 
the arrows, they would break them off in their 
wounds, and then in trying to pull out by force the 
barbed heads which had pierced their veins and 
sinews, they tore and disfigured themselves thc 
more. 

Thus many died, and the survivors also were incapa- 
citated for fighting. And when Publius urged them to 
charge the enemy's mail clad horsemen, they showed 
him that their hande were riveted to their shields 
and their feet nailed through and through to the 
ground, so that they were helpless either for flight or 
for self defence. Publius himself, accordingly, 
cheered on his cavalry, made a vigorous charge with 
them, and closed with the enemy. But his struggle 
was an unequal one both offensively and defensively, 
for his thrusting was done with small and feeble spears 
against breastplates of raw hide and steel, whereas the 
thrusts of the enemy were made with pikes against 
the lightly equipped and unprotected bodies of the 
Gauls, since it was upon these that Publius chiefly 
relied, and with these he did indeed work wonders. 
For they laid hold of the long spears of the Parthians, 
and grappling with the men, pushed them from 
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their horses, hard as it was to move them owing to 
the weight of their armour ; and many of the Gauls 
forsook their own horses, and crawling under those 
of the enemy, stabbed them in the belly. These 
would rear up in their anguish, and die trampling on 
riders and foemen indiscriminately mingled. But 
the Gauls were distressed above all things by the 
heat and their thirst, to both of which they were 
unused; and most of their horses had perished by 
being driven against the long spears. They were 
therefore compelled to retire upon the men at-arms, 
taking with them Publius, who was severely wounded. 
And seeing a sandy hillock near by, they all retired 
to it, and fastened their horses in the centre ; then 
locking their shields together on the outside, they 
thought they could more easily defend themselves 
against the Barbarians. But it turned out just the 
other way. For on level ground, the front ranks do, 
to some extent, afford relief to those who are behind 
them. But here, where the inequality of the ground 
raised one man above another, and lifted every man 
who was behind another into greater prominence,there 
was no such thing as escape, but they were all alike 
hit with arrows, bewailing their inglorious and 
ineffectual death. 

Now there were with Publius two Greeks, of those 
who dwelt near by in Carrhae, Hieronymus and 
Nicomachus. These joined in trying to persuade 
him to slip away with them and make their escape to 
Ichnae,a city which had espoused the Roman cause and 
was not far off. But Publius, declaring that no death 
could have such terrors for him as to make him desert 
those who were perishing on his account, ordered 
them to save their own lives, bade them farewell, and 
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dismissed them. Then he himself, being unable to 
use his hand, which had been pierced through with 
an arrow, presented his side to his shield-bearer and 
ordered him to strike home with his sword. In 
like manner also Censorinus is said to have died ; but 
Megabacchus took his own life, and so did the other 
most notable men. The survivors fought on until 
the Parthians mounted the hill and transfixed them 
with their long spears, and they say that not more 
than five hundred were taken alive. Then the 
Parthians cut off the head of Publius, and rode off at 
once to attack Crassus. 

XXVI. Hissituation wasasfollows. Afterordering 
his son to charge the Parthians and receiving tidinge 
that the enemy were routed to a great distance and 
hotly pursued, and after noticing also that his own 
immediate opponents were no longer pressing him so 
hard (since most of them had streamed away to where 
Publius was), he recovered a little courage, and 
drawing his troops together, posted them for safety 
on sloping ground, in immediate expectation that his 
son would return from the pursuit. Ofthe messengers 
sent by Publius to his father, when he began to be 
in danger, the first fell in with the Barbarians and 
were slain; the next made their way through with 
difficulty and reported that Publius was lost unless he 
received speedy and abundant aid from his father. 
And now Crassus was a prey to many conflicting 
emotions, and no longer looked at anything with 
calm judgement. His fear for the whole army 
drove him to refuse, and at the same time his 
yearning love for his son impelled him to grant 
assistance ; but at last he began to move his forces 
forward. 
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At this point, however, the enemy came up with 
clamour and battle cries which made them more 
fearful than ever, and again many of their drums 
began bellowing about the Romans, who awaited the 
beginning of a second battle. Besides, those of the 
enemy who carried the head of Publius fixed high 
upon a spear, rode close up and displayed it, scornfully 
asking after his parents and family, for surely, they 
said, it was not meet that Crassus, most base and 
cowardly of men, should be the father of a son so 
noble and of such splendid valour. This spectacle 
shattered and unstrung the spirits of the Romans 
more than all the rest of their terrible experiences, 
and they were all filled, not with a passion for revenge, 
as was to have been expected, but with shuddering 
and trembling. And yet Crassus, as they say, showed 
more brilliant qualities in that awful hour than ever 
before, for he went up and down the ranks crying: 
* Mine, O Romans, is this sorrow, and mine alone ; but 
the great fortune and glory of Rome abide unbroken 
and unconquered in you, who are alive and safe. 
And now if ye have any pity for me, thus bereft of 
the noblest of sons, show it by your wrath against 
the enemy. Rob them of their joy; avenge their 
cruelty ; be not cast down at what has happened, for 
it must needs be that those who aim at great deeds 
should also suffer greatly. It was not without bloody 
losses that even Lucullus overthrew Tigranes, or 
Scipio Antiochus; and our fathers of old lost a 
thousand ships off Sicily, and in Italy many im- 
perators and generals, not one of whom, by his 
defeat, prevented them from afterwards mastering 
his conquerors. For it was not by good fortune 
merely that the Roman state reached its present 
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1 [yxórai with the MSS. (including S) : oixérai kal redrar 
(slaves and vassals). 
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plenitude of power, but by the patient endurance 
and valour of those who faced dangers in its behalf.” 

XXVII. Even as he spoke such words of encourage- 
ment, Crassus saw that not many of his men listened 
with any eagerness, but when he also bade them 
raise the battle cry, he discovered how despondent 
his army was, so weak, feeble, and uneven was the 
shout they made, while that which came from the 
Barbarians was clear and bold. Then, as the enemy 
got to work, their light cavalry rode round on the 
flanks of the Romans and shot them with arrows, 
while the mail-clad horsemen in front, plying their 
long spears, kept driving them together into a narrow 
space, except those who, to escape death from the 
arrows, made bold to rush desperately upon their 
foes. "These did little damage, but met with a 
speedy death from great and fatal wounds, since the 
spear which the Parthians thrust into the horses was 
heavy with steel, and often had impetus enough to 
pierce through two men at once. After fighting in 
this manner til night came on, the Parthians 
withdrew, saying that they would grant Crassus one 
night in which to bewail his son, unless, with a 
better regard for his own interests, he should 
consent to go to Arsaces instead of being carried 
there. 

The Parthians, then, bivouacked near by, and 
were in high hopes; but it was a grievous night for 
the Romans. They took no steps to bury their dead 
nor to care for their wounded and dying, but every 
man was lamenting his own fate. Escape seemed 
impossible, whether they waited there for day to 
come, or plunged by night into a limitless plain. 
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And their wounded caused them much perplexity : 
they were sure to impede flight if they were carried 
away, and if they were left behind, their cries would 
herald to the enemy the retreat of their companions. 
Although the soldiers held Crassus to blame for all 
their ills, still they yearned to see his face and hear 
his voice. But he was lying on the ground by 
himseif, enveloped in darkness, to the multitude an 
illustration of the ways of fortune, but to the wise 
an example of foolish ambition, which would not let 
him rest satisfied to be first and greatest among 
many myriads of men, but made him think, because 
he was judged inferior to two men only, that he 
lacked everything, 

At this time, then, Octavius the legate and Cassius 
tried to rouse him up and encourage him. But since 
he was in utter despair, they called together on their 
own authority the centurions and captains, and wnen 
they had decided, upon deliberation, not to remain 
where they were, they put the army in motion 
without trumpet signal, and in silence at first. Then 
the sick and wounded perceived that their comrades 
were abandoning them, and dreadful disorder and 
confusion, accompanied by groans and shouts, filled 
the camp. And after this, as they tried to advance, 
disorder and panic seized upon them, for they felt 
sure that the enemy was coming against them. 
Frequently they would change their course, fre- 
quently they would form in order of battle, some of 
the wounded who followed them had to be taken up, 
and others: to be laid down, and so all were delayed, 
except three hundred horsemen under Ignatius, who 
reached Carrhae about midnight. Ignatius hailed 
the sentinels on the walls in the Roman tongue, and 
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when they answered, ordered them to tell Coponius, 
their commander, that there had been a great battle 
between Crassus and the Parthians. "Then, without 
another word, and without even telling who he was, 
he rode off to Zeugma. He saved himself and his 
men, but got a bad name for deserting his general. 
However, the message shouted to Coponius at that 
time was of some advantage to Crassus. For 
Coponius, concluding that the haste and brevity of 
the message argued a bearer of no good news, 
ordered his men to arm forthwith, and as soon as he 
learned that Crassus was on the march, he went out 
to meet him, relieved him, and escorted his army 
into the city. 

XXVIII. During the night the Parthians, although 
they were aware of the flight of the Romans, did 
not pursue; but as soon as day came, they attacked 
and slaughtered those who had been left behind in 
the Roman camp, to the number of four thousand, 
and then rode about and seized many who were 
wandering in the plain. Four cohorts together, also, 
whieh Vargontinus the legate had suffered to get 
detached from the main body while it was still dark, 
and which had lost their way, were surrounded on a 
sort of hill, and cut to pieces as they fought, all 
except twenty men. The Parthians, admiring these 
men, who tried to push their way through them with 
drawn swords, made way for them and suffered 
them to pass through and march deliberately to 
Carrhae. 

A false report now reached Surena that Crassus, 
along with the men of highest rank, had made his 
escape, and that the fugitives who had streamed into 
Carrhae were a mixed rabble unworthy of his notice. 
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Supposing, therefore, that he had lost the fruits of 
his victory, but being still in doubt and wishing to 
learn the truth, in order that he might either wait 
there and lay siege to Crassus in the city, or else let 
Carrhae alone and pursue him, he sent one of his 
attendants who could speak both languages up to 
the walls, with orders to call out in the Roman 
tongue for Crassus himself or Cassius, saying that 
Surena wished to have a conference with them. 
The interpreter gave this message, and when it was 
reported to Crassus, he accepted the invitation. A 
little while afterwards there came from the Barbarians 
some Árabs, who knew Crassus and Cassius well by 
sight, having been in their camp before the battle. 
When these men saw Cassius on the wall, they said 
that Surena proposed a truce, and offered them safe 
conduct if they would be friends of the king and 
leave Mesopotamia ; for this he saw was more advan- 
tageous to both parties than any resort to extreme 
measures. Cassius accepted the proposal, and asked 
that time and place be fixed for a conference between 
Surena and Crassus. The men said that this should 
be done, and rode away. 

XXIX. Now Surena was delighted that the men 
were where he could besiege them, and when day 
came, he led his Parthians up against the city. With 
many insults they ordered the Romans, if they wished 
to obtain a truce, to deliver Crassus and Cassius into 
their hands in fetters. The Romans were distressed 
to find themselves deceived, and telling Crassus to 
abandon his distant and vain hopes of aid from the 
Armenians, prepared for flight, of which none of the 
men of Carrhae were to know beforehand. But 
Andromachus, the most faithless of men, learned of 
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1 éxiBovAevóuevoy Bekker reads (fri dydpevor (still led), with 
Pseudo-Appian. 
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it, for Crassus not only confided the secret to him, 
but made him the guide for the journey. Accordingly, 
everything was known to the Parthians, for Andro- 
machus reported to them all the details. But since it 
is not the custom, and so not easy, for the Parthians 
to fight by night, and since Crassus set out by night, 
Andromachus, by leading the fugitives now by onc 
route and now by another, contrived that the 
pursuers should not be left far behind, and finally he 
diverted the march into deep marshes and regions 
full of ditches, thus making it difficult and circuitous 
for those who still followed him. For there were 
some who conjectured that the twisting and turning 
of Andromachus boded no good, and therefore did 
not follow him. Cassius, indeed, went back again to 
Carrhae, and when his guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him to wait there until the moon had passed 
the Scorpion, he said that he feared the Archer ! even 
more than the Scorpion, and rode off into Syria with 
five hundred horsemen. And others, too, employing 
trusty guides, reached a hill country called Sinnaca, 
and established themselves in safety before day came. 
These were about five thousand men, and they were 
led by Octavius, a brave man. 

But day found Crassus a prey to the wiles of 
Andromachus in the difficult places and the marsh. 
There were with him four cohorts of men-at-arms, a 
few horsemen all told, and five lictors. With these 
he got back into the road, with great difficulty, when 
the enemy at once pressed upon him, and since he 
was about twelve furlongs short of a junction with 
Octavius, he took refuge on another hill, not so 


1 Sagittarius, the sign of the zodiac following Scorpio. 
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difficult for cavalry nor yet so strong a position, but 
one that lay below Sinnaca and was connected with 
it by a long ridge running through the midst of the 
plain. His danger was thercfore to be seen by 
Octavius. And Octavius ran first with a few men to 
bring him aid from the higher ground; then the 
rest of his men, reproaching themselves with cowardice, 
plunged forward, and falling upon the enemy 
and sweeping them from the hill, enveloped 
Crassus round about, and covered him with their 
shields, boldly declaring that no Parthian missile 
should smite their imperator until they had all died 
fighting in his defence. 

XXX. And now Surena, observing that his Parth- 
ians were already less impetuous in their attacks, 
and that if night should come on and ihe Romans 
should reach the hills, it would be altogether 
impossible to capture them, brought a stratagem to 
bear on Crassus. Some of his Roman captives werc 
first released, who, while in his camp, had heard the 
Barbarians saying to one another, as they had been 
ordered to do, that the king did not wish the war 
between him and the Romans to be waged relentlessly, 
but preferred. to regain their friendship by doing 
them the favour of treating Crassus kindly. Then 
the Barbarians ceased fighting, and Surena with his 
chief officers rode quietly up to the hill, unstrung his 
bow, held out his right hand, and invited Crassus to 
come to terms, saying: “I have put your valour and 
power to the test against the wishes of the king, who 
now of his own accord shows you the mildness and 
friendliness of his feelings by offering to make a truce 
with you if you will withdraw, and by affording you 
the means of safety." 
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When Surena gaid this, the rest of the Romans 
eagerly accepted his proposal and were full of joy, 
but Crassus, whose every discomfiture at the hands of 
the Barbarians had been duc to fraud, and who 
thought the suddenness of their change a strange 
thing, would not reply, but took the matter into 
consideration. His soldiers, however, cried out and 
urged him to accept, then fell to abusing and reviling 
him for putting them forward to fight men with 
whom he himself had not the courage to confer even 
when they came unarmed. At first he tried entreaties 
and arguments. If they would hold out for what 
was left of the day, during the night they could reach 
the mountains and rough country; and he showed 
them the road thither, and exhorted them not to 
abandon hope when safety was so near. But when 
they grew angry with him, and clashed their arms 
together, and threatened him, then he was terrified 
and began to go towards Surena. As he went, 
however, he turned and said : “ Octavius and Petronius 
and ye other Roman commanders here present, ye see 
that I go because I must, and ye are eyewitnesses of 
the shameful violence I suffer; but tell the world, 
if ye get safely home, that Crassus perished because 
he was deceived by his enemies, and not because he 
was delivered up to them by his countrymen.” 

XXXI. Octavius, however, and those about him, 
did not remain, but went down from the hill with 
Crassus; the lictors, who were following him, Crassus 
drove back. The first of the Barbarians to meet him 
were two half-breed Greeks, who leaped from their 
horses and made obeisance to him; then addressing 
him in the Greek tongue, they urged him to send a 
party forward to assure themselves that Surena and 
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Tevcopuévovs ÈT} Tist kai TÓGOL cuviacty. obs 
evdus ovdhaBov Ò Loupijvas KATETXED, autos 
66 UETA TOV dpia Tov imróTIS 7 poa jet kai “Ti 
ToUT, épn, ‘‘melos 0o “Pwpaiwy avrokpárop, 
pets dé oxoupeda ;' kai mpocayayetv ékéA eua ev 
immov avT@. TOU be ,Kpáecov pijcavros obe 
avTOV ápaprávety ob éketvov, WS EKaT EDD TráTpLOV 
éa TL TroLovuévovs Tv arvooor, elvat pev avT0Üev 
epy omovoas kal eipivmv ó Loupyvas ‘Tpadn Te 
Bache «ai 'Pepaiors, &ety 66 ypawacbar tas 
avvlýras emt Tov TOTALOV mpoaedBovras: “Où 
yàp vpeîs ye 6m. “mavu #výpoves opohoyLav oi 

wpaîor, Kal TpoureLve THY Sefiàv avT@. peTa- 
TELT OMEVOU Ò (TOV ovdev épn deiv- d BaciXeis 
ydp coL didwae touTov. ya Ó twos te TO 
Kpdooe TApÉTTN XpuaoxáXvos, ot TE àvaBoXets 
auTOv apapevot TepteBiBacay xal mapeimovrto 
TANYÀ tov Ummov émvraxovovres. "Oxtaovios òè 
TPÕTOS avTihauBavera TOV Xawàv, «al uer 
éxetvov els Tov XM ápxyor Ilerpo»wos, eita oi 
Aovrrot Tepuia TavTo Tov Te ÜTTOV dvaxomrrew 
Tepopevot Kal tous mie¥oûvrtas tov Kpdacov é£ 
éxatépov pépovs adédxoves. aia pod dé yevo- 
pévov «ai Tapaxs, eira TmAnyar, "OxTaovios pev 
avaamácas TÓ Eidos évós TOV BapBápov KTelvet 
Tov immToxópov, repos 06 Tov 'Oxraoviov èk TÀv 
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those about him were advancing to the conference 
without armour and without weapons. Crassus 
replied that if he had the least concern for his life, he 
would not have come into their hands; but neverthe- 
less he sent two Roscii, brothers, to enquire on what 
terms and in what numbers they should hold their 
meeting. These men were promptly seized and 
detained by Surena, while he himself with his chief 
officers advanced on horseback, saying: ‘ What is 
this? the Roman imperator on foot, while we are 
mounted?" Then he ordered a horse to be brought 
for Crassus. And when Crassus answered that neither 
of them was at fault, since each was following the 
custom of his country in this meeting, Surena said 
that from that moment there was a truce and peace 
between King Hyrodes and the Romans, but it was 
necessary to go forward to the river Euphrates and 
there have the contracts put in writing; “for you 
Romans at least," said he, “are not very mindful of 
agreements," and he held out his right hand to 
Crassus. Then when Crassus proposed to send for 
a horse, Surena said there was no need of it, * for 
the king offers you this one." At the same time a 
horse with gold-studded bridle stood at Crassus's side, 
and the grooms lifted Crassus up and mounted him, 
and then ran along by him, quickening his horse's 
pace with blows. Octavius was first to seize the bridle, 
and after him Petronius, one of the legionary tribunes ; 
then the rest of the Romans in the party surrounded 
the horse, trying to stop him, and dragging away 
those who crowded in upon Crassus on either side. 
Scuffling followed, and a tumult, then blows. Octavius 
drew his sword and slew the groom of one of the 
Barbarians, but another smote Octavius down from 
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òmıolev mataas. Ilerpwvios 06 OTXov pèv ovK 
eùmópnaev, eis b€ Tov Owpaxa TANYE ümemijón- 
ccv atpwtos tov 66 Kpáacov Óvopa Ilogafá0pns 
IIdpÜos arértewev. 

Oi & oU pasiv, arr’ Erepov uév elvat tov amo- 
kTeéivavra, ToUTrov O6 keuuévov THY Kehadny amo- 
Korat kal thy Gefiáv. eixaverar ÔÈ Taba. pâr- 
Aov 7) yuvoa kerav.— TOV yap srapóvTov ot uev ére? 
paxopevor Tepi Tov Kpaacov ávypéOnaav, oi & 
evdus dvemýjðnoav emi Tov Xódov. | émeX8óvrov dé 
TOv llápÜcv xai Xeyóvrov Ott Kpdocos pèv 
Sixny Sédwxe, rovs Ò dXXovs KEeAEvVEL Xovpivas 
Katlévat Üappo)vras, oi uév éveyeipugav avTous 
KkataBdvtes, of O6 THS vvkTOs éomapnoav, Kal 
ToUTwY oyot TavTdTaat OwcoÜncav: TOÙS 
Ò Aous éxOnpevovtes of “ApaBes avveXáp- 
Bavov xai SépOecpov. — Xéyovra. Ò of mávres 
S:opvptoe. pev amobaveiv, pvptor Sé arðvat 
Ca@vrTes. 

XXXII. 'O è Novpyvas 79v xeharnv tod 
Kpáccov kai thy xeipa pos ‘Tpwdny ereprev 
eis Appeviav, ads B S:ad0vs Xóryov UT’ ayyédov 
els Derevxerav ws avra Kpdacov ayo, rrapeakev- 
átero moy mijv Twa y2do.av URpe mpocaryopevwv 
OpiauBov. ó per yap épepéa raros Kpacow Tov 
LX pars aov I'éios Iaxxiavos, éa0:jra Baciduxny 
yuvatkos evdus kai O.Ga. xOeis Kpáa aos Ur akobety 

; k a z 
Kal avToKpaTwp Tois Kadovow, ê$ "rov kaĝ ý- 
pevos Jyero: mpó avtod O6 caXmvykral «ai 
paB8oÜyoi tives Ovovuevou KaprAots )]Aavvov* 
é£ijpr iro 68 tev paBdwv BaXávrta xai Tapa Tous 
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behind. Petronius had no offensive weapons, but 
when he was struck on the breastplate, leaped down 
from his horse unwounded. Crassus was killed by a 
Parthian named Pomaxathres. 

Some, however, say that it was not this man, but 
another, who killed Crassus, and that this man cut 
off the head and right hand of Crassus as he lay 
upon the ground. These details, however, are 
matters of conjecture rather than of knowledge. 
For of the Romans who were present there and 
fighting about Crassus, some were slain, and others 
fled back to the hill. Thither the Parthians came 
and said that as for Crassus, he had met with his 
deserts, but that Surena ordered the rest of the 
Romans to come down without fear. Thereupon 
some of them went down and delivered themselves 
up, but the rest scattered during the night, and of 
these a very few made their escape; the rest of 
them were hunted downby the Arabs, captured, 
and cut to pieces. In the whole campaign, twenty 
thousand are said to have been killed, and ten 
thousand to have been taken alive. 

XXXII. Surena now took the head and hand of 
Crassus and sent them to Hyrodes in Armenia, but 
he himself sent word by messengers to Seleucia that 
he was bringing Crassus there alive, and prepared a 
laughable sort of procession which he insultingly 
called a triumph. That one of his captives who 
borethe greatest likeness to Crassus, Caius Paccianus, 
put on a woman's royal robe, and under instructions 
to answer to the name of Crassus and the title of 
Imperator when so addressed, was conducted along 
on horseback. Before him rode trumpeters and a 
few lictors borne on camels; from the fasces of the 
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TeXékeis T póa aro: kepara ‘Pwpyalwy dvorerug- 
pévar. Katomey  evrovro Sedeunides éraipat povo- 
oupyot, TroXXà BopoXóxa kai yedoia à acuárov 
eis OnrAUTHTA Kai dvavdpiav ToU Kpdacov XAéyov- 
cat. Tavta èv ov TrávTes éÜeovro. 

Tnv ôè wepovcíav TÀv XeXevkémv aOpotcas 
eia jveykev. axdhkacta BiBdia Tov *Apioreidou 


Maanotaxay, ote TaÜTd ye xaTawrevoápevos: 


evpéOn yap év rois '"Peoxíov oxevodpdpors, xai 
vapécye TQ Lovprjva xabuBpica: moXXà xal 
kaTac xoa. rovs ‘Pwpaious, ef unde TroXeuoUvres 
aTéxecÜai Tpaypatwy xal ypaypatwrv Sivavtat 
TOLOUTOV. Tois uévTOL XeXevkeÜa tv edoxEL aodós 
avp Alacos elvat, Tov Xovpijvav apace Tijv TeV 
MiXgciakQv. dxodkactnpatwv mýpav é£gprquévov 
vpóg0ev, ömıolev è TapOixny Xófapw édeXxó- 
pevov év Tocaúrtais TraXXaktóov dpatas, TpóTov 
Twa Talis Xeyouévaus  éx(Óvais kal oxuTadats 
àvriuópóos Ta uév upari kal mpocbia pép 
$ofBepà xai Onpiwdyn 60pact kai tofos kal irmos 
vpoBaXXouévgv, xaT obpàv dé ths pararyyos eis 
xopetas Kal KpoTada Kai yahpous kai mavvuxidas 
GKONAGTOUS META YUVALK@Y TekevrOcav. rexTOS 
pev yap 0 'Pocx«tos, avatdeis 86 IIdpB o. rà Mn- 
ciakà wWéyovtes, àv Toroi BeBaciNeókacty èx 


1 Probably a collection of love stories,the scenes of which 
were laid in Miletus. Of its author, who flourished perhaps 
in the second century B.C., almost nothing is known, 
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lictors purses were suspended, and to their axes were 
fastened Roman heads newly cut off; behind these 
followed courtezans of Seleucia, musicians, who sang 
many scurrilous and ridiculous songs about the 
effeminacy and cowardice of Crassus; and these 
things were for all to see. 

But before the assembled senate of Seleucia, 
Surena brought licentious books of the ** Milesiaca ” 1 
of Aristides, and in this matter, at least, there was 
no falsehood on his part, for the books were found in 
the baggage of Roscius, and gave Surena occasion to 
heap much insulting ridicule upon the Romans, since 
they could not, even when going to war, let such 
subjects and writings alone. The people of Seleucia, 
however, appreciated the wisdom of Aesop? when 
they saw Surena with a wallet of obscenities from 
the * Milesiaca " in front of him, but trailing behind 
him a Parthian Sybaris in so many waggon-loads of 
concubines.? After a fashion histrain was a counter- 
part to the fabled echidnae and scytalae among 
serpents, by showing its conspicuous and forward 
portions fearful and savage, with spears, archery, and 
horse, but trailing off in the rear of the line into 
dances, cymbals, lutes, and nocturnal revels with 
women. Roscius was certainly culpable, but it was 
shameless in the Parthians to find fault with the 
** Milesiaca," when many of the royal line of their 

? In the fableof the two wallets, which everyone carries, 
one in front containing his neighbour's faults, which are 
therefore always before his eyes; and one behind containing 


his own faults, which he therefore never sces. 
5 Cf. chapter xxi. 6. 
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MiXgciov — kai  'lev(8ev  éraipüv | qeyovóres 
"Apcaxióat. 

XXXIII. Tovrev è sparrouévov ‘Tpwadns 
H LA » / , , a 
éruyxavev 109g Sinddraypévos 'Apraováaóg ro 
"Appevie xai thy ddedpny abro? yuvaixa Naxdpo 
TÀÓ mað., Kabwporoynuévos, éoTiáceig te xai 
motoe Ò dAXXjXev Hoav avTois, Kat TONKA 
TapetonyeTo TOv ám THS ‘EAAdSos ákovauárov. 
RY yap obte davis obre ypauuárov ‘Tpwdns 
‘EXAnuixav arecpos, 0 9 'Apraovdcdns xal tpa- 
yodias role kai Xóyovs &ypade xal iaropías, 
t » , ^ ` ^ ^ / 
av viar 6Lac otovrat. ths 66 xeparijs Tov Kpdo- 
cov Kopicbeions mì Ovpas amnppévat pev aav 
ai tpatretat, tpaywdiav è bmokpvr?s "ldowv 
évopa 'lTpaXXiavós jev Eùpıriðou Bawyóv ta 

M * , £. kJ ^ > > ^ 
cepi T?»  Ayaúnv. evdoxipodvtos Ò avtod Bed- 
Adens évria Tàs TO ávÓpOvi xai Trpoc kvvijoas m pob- 
BaXev eis uéaov Tob Kpáacov ti xeparyny. rpt 
òè trav IIápÜov perà xpavyijs xal yapas ápauévov, 
M * N s , ee 4 
TOV uev Stany KATEKAWAY Ot vmnpérai Bac tréws 

, e > mS M ` ^ 

Kerevoavtos, 0 Ò  'Idacv ta pèv To) llevOéog 
OKEVOTOLI PATA TAPEOWKE Twv, TOV xopevràv, TIS 
66 Tod Kpdocovu xeparis XaBópevos kai avaBax- 


evoas emrépatvey exeiva TÀ uéAmn uer évÜovaia- . 
X P 


opov Kal qOfjs 
Dépopev E 0peos 
Erika veoTopov émi uéXaOpa, 
paxapiav Orpav. 
1 Euripides, Bacchue, 1170-72 (Kirchhoff paxdpioy). 
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Arsacidae were sprung from Milesian and Ionian 
courtezans. 

XXXIII. While this was going on, it happened 
that Hyrodes was at last reconciled with Artavasdes 
the Armenian, and agreed to receive the latter's 
sister as wife for his son Pacorus, and there were 
reciprocal banquets and drinking bouts, at which 
many Greek compositions were introduced. For 
Hyrodes was well acquainted both with the Greek 
language and literature, and Artavasdes actually 
composed tragedies, and wrote orations and histories, 
some of which are preserved. Now when the head 
of Crassus was brought to the king's door, the tables 
had been removed, and a tragic actor, Jason by name, 
of Tralles, was singing that part of the “ Bacchae”’ of 
Euripides where Agave is about to appear.| While 
he was receiving his applause, Sillaces stood at the 
door of the banqueting-hall, and after a low obeisance, 
cast the head of Crassus into the centre of the 
company. The Parthians lifted it up with clapping 
of hands and shouts of joy, and at the king's 
bidding his servants gave Sillaces a seat at the 
banquet. Then Jason handed his costume of 
Pentheus to one of the chorus, seized the head of 
Crassus, and assuming thc role of the frenzied Agave, 
sang these verses through as if inspired : 


** We bring from the mountain 
A tendril fresh-cut to the palace, 
A wonderful prey.” 


1 Pentheus, king of Thebes, the son of Agave, refused to 
recognize the divinity of Dionysus, whereupon the god 
infuriated the women, and Agave killed her own son. She 
appears in the Bacchae with his head in her hand, exulting 
over the death of the supposed wild beast. 
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4 Kal TavTa uév Tavtas Eteptrev: dóouévev dé tov 565 


, ^ 3 Ld ‘ ^ [4 
epeEns apoudatev T pos Tov yopóv, 


XO. tis édóvevoev ; 
AT. pòr tò yépas 


, , e ^ 
avarrndyjoas ò lopa£8pns (ériyyave 66 Gevmrvóv) 
» tS ‘ ^ e e ^ 4 
avrekaufavero ThS KEehadijs, ws éaut® Aéyew 
^ ^ ^ , , ^ e A , e 
TavTa paddov i) éxetvo TpoaKov. obeis & ò 
* 
Bactrevs tov uév ols márptóv otiw éÓeprjoaro, 
^ ,5 / , s 3 ^ 4 
TO b 'lácow ráXavrov &Óokev. eis Toro *ó pasiv 
Li 
éEodvov rhv Kpdoaov otpatnyiay a rep tpayoðiav 
TENEUTICAL. 
[4 / M ^ Jj ^ 
Aw uévro, kat TAS MpoTHTOS ‘Tpwédnv xai THs 
, d > , 3 , ^ by , * 
émtopkias Zovprvav afia uerijA0ev. Xovprjvav pev 
M , ^ \ , [4 , , Pe 
yap ov peta To0X)v ypovov Tpæðns $O0vo rìs 
4 , 4 € , E A , 
60£ns dmréereiwev, "T pwd) 66 doBarovre IHláxopov 
[4 bl e L4 
vro Pwpaiwv pixy kpatnOévta, kal voa cav, 
r ^ 
vocov ets Üpwra Tpametcav, Ppadrns oO vids 
emt Buvrevwy axovitoyv edwxev. avabeEapevns 6€ 
THS vócov TO Puppaxoy eis éavzijv, date avvek- 
KpiOjvat, Kal ToU a-uaros kovduaÜévros, éri THY 
raxXLaTqyv TOv 00Qv Abov 0 Ppaitys ámémev 
auTov. 
! Euripides, Bacchue, 1179 (Kirchhotl, XO. is à BaAoUca 
™pwrTa;). 
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This delighted everybody ; but when the following 
dialogue with the chorus was ehanted : 


(Chorus) “ Who slew him?” 
(Agave) “ Mine is the honour,” 


Pomaxathres, who happened to be one of the 
banqueters, sprang up and laid hold of the head, 
feeling that it was more appropriate for him to say 
this than for Jason. The king was delighted, and 
bestowed on Pomaxathres the customary gifts, while 
to Jason he gave a talent. With such a farce as this 
the expedition of Crassus is said to have closed, just 
like a tragedy.! 

However, worthy punishment overtook both Hy- 
rodes for his cruelty and Surena for his treachery. 
For not long after this Hyrodes became jealous of 
the reputation of Surena, and put him to death; and 
after Hyrodes had lost his son Paeorus, who was 
defeated in battle by the Romans,? and had fallen 
into a disease which resulted in dropsy, his son 
Phraates plotted against his life and gave him 
aconite. And when the disease absorbed the poison 
so that it was thrown off with it and the patient 
thereby relieved, Phraates took the shortest path and 
strangled his father. 

1 A poet competing at the Athenian City Dionysia 
exhibited three tragedies and a satyric drama, ''the four 
Plays being performed in succession in the course of the same 
(ay. 

738 B.C. Cf. Plutarch’s Antony, xxxiv. 1. According to 
Dio Cassius, xlix, 21, Pacorus fell on thesame day on which 
Crassus had been slain fifteen years before. 
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NIKIOY KAI KPAZZOY ZYTKPIZIZ 


I. 'Ev è rfj aovyxpices mpa@tov ó Nexiou 
^ ^ » £ , 3 
mrovTos TQ Kpdcoov vapaflaXXopevos apeutrro- 
Tépav exer THY KTHoW. ANOS u£&v yap oU av TIS 
Ooxuuáceie THY ATO peráXXov épyaciay, Hs Ta 
Tete a Tepaivetar dia Kaxovpywrv ù) BapBápov, 
eviwv GeOeuévov kal deipouévov èv Tomos vmrob- 
Aots xai vocepois: mapaflaak^ouévm ÔÈ mpòs Tà 
N 4 / M ‘ A A ^ 3 
Xóa Snutorpata kal Tas Tepi TO Tip épyyoXa- 
Bias, emieikeorépa gaveitar. Taúraişs yàp o 
Kpácocos avagavdoy ws T@ yewpyety xpTo xai 
^ ô fe Š ^ be 12 a aN ) 9 LY 
TQ Óaveitew: & dé EEapvos ty éXeyxópevos, emt 
^ + ` 
Képdecty èv Bovi Xéyew xal Tovs cuppdyous 
adixeiy Kal yuvata epiiov  koXakevew ral 
SUVETLKPUTTELY TOUS TOVNpPO’S, TOUTwY aiTiav 
ovde Yeuh wore Nexias &Xafgev, GXXcs 06 dsdous 
Kal T poiéjevos apyuplov v6 berAlas rois cuKopay- 
tats éyXevátero, mpâypa Tow)v lepine? pev 
Lacs kal Aptoreidy uù rpérrov, avT@ SO ávavykatov 
ouk eÙ TepuKoTe TpOs TO Üappetv. ò rai Avkobp- 
yos ÜoTepov o prrop émappneiágaTo Tpos TOV 
^ r ^ 
ónuov, airíav Éyov éEwvicacbat tiva TOv av«o- 
$avrOv: ""Hóogat yap,” eimev, "€i TrocoUTov 
xpovov TeToXwTevuévos Tap Upiv 0600s vre$opa- 
pat Tpórepov Ù) XauBávav." 
* M ^ e , , A e 
Hv ôè rais damavats moXttixwTEpos pev à 
Nixias avab ypacı kal yupvaciapyiats Kat ĉia- 
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COMPARISON OF NICIAS AND CRASSUS 


I. In comparing the men, first, the wealth of 
Nicias was acquired in a more blameless manner than 
that of Crassus. For although it is true that the 
working of mines cannot be highly regarded, since 
most of it is carried on by employing malefactors or 
Barbarians, some of whom are kept in chains and 
done to death in damp and unwholesome places, still, 
when compared with the public confiscations of Sulla 
and the making of contracts where fire is raging, 
it will appear in the more favourable light. For 
Crassus openly utilized these opportunities as men do 
agriculture and money-lending. And as for the 
practices which he denied when on trial, namely, 
taking bribes for his voice in the senate, wronging 
the allies, cireumventing weak women with his 
flatteries, and aiding base men to cloak their iniquities, 
no such charges, even though false, were ever made 
against Nicias; nay, he was rather laughed at for 
spending his money lavishly on informers out of 
cowardice, a practice unbecoming, perhaps, in a 
Pericles and an Aristides, but necessary for him, 
since he was not well stocked with courage. And 
for this practice Lycurgus the orator, in later times, 
boldly took to himself credit beforethe people, when 
accused of buying up one of these informers; “I am 
glad indeed," he said, * that after such a long political 
career among you, I have been detected in giving 
rather than receiving money." 

As for their outlays of money, Nicias was more 
public spirited in his noble ambition to make offerings 
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ckaMats yopõv Pirottpoupevos, ov 6 o Kpácaos 
dvddwoev €oTtácas pa  TocavTras pupiadas 
, , 4 /, /, ? M 4 L4 ^ 
avOpwrrav, cira Ópéyas máXw, ovdev Hv pépos à 
Nexias éxéxtnto avv ols àváXocev, worte Üavyd- 
y L4 M A d , , 
Ceu, ef teva AéXnÜe TO THY KaKLaY avwpLadiay 
elvai tiva TpoTov kal dvoporoyiav, opüvra. TOUS 
^ 4, 
ala XPS cvXXéyovras EIT àxprjo Tos éxxéovras. 
II. Ilep pèv tod 7Xovrov TocaUTra: tots ÔÈ 
s A A [4 ^ , b! 3 4 
modiTevpact ToU èv Nixiov mavoipyor ovdev ovdé 
LA , ` , , , x ’ 
adixov oùôè Biarov mpóseotiww ovdé Opacúrns, 
GAN’ é£raráro wadrov vTd’AdKiBiabou kal TO 
, , , , , ^ óc K Li 
Snuw Tpocyec per evXaflelas. tov 06 Kpaacov 
A X , ^ x y * [4 
TOAANY [LEV EV TALS TPOS &x0pav Kal $iXav pera- 
BoXais dmiatiav kal áveXevOepiav kar» yopoDat, 
Bia & où abrós hpvetto thy bzaceíav petiévat, 
d , » ô AY K , l A , 
ptcOwoapevos avdpas tovs Káreow kal AoyeríQ 
Tas Xeipas mposoícovras. év Óé TH mepi TOV 
émapxidv *n$ojopía ToU Onuov ToXXol pèv 
erp cav, éreaov Ôè Tréccapes, autos Ó, ÓTep 
e A 3 ^ , , , 3 , 
nas év TH Sunyyjoe: tapernrvbe, Acvxcov ' Avva- 
Mov, avdpa Bovreutyy, àyTtXévyovra wvE matakas 
els TO mpõowrov é£éBaXev nuaypévov. 
‘Os 66 wept tadta fato ò Kpaooos xal 
, e 2 F , , ~ M 
TupavviKós, OUTS av mdALY éxetvov TO oodees 
ev TH monrTeia Kal GTOAPOV Kab TOIS KaKioToLS 
e 4 ^ , , , y e a 
úheipévov TOV peyiotwv émirn env fiov o be 
Kpáacos tyndos mepi ye Tadta Kal peyadoppor, 
ov mpos KAécvas 6td ‘TrrepBorous, uà Ala, rod 
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to the gods and provide the people with gymnastic 
exhibitions and trained ehoruses ; and yet his whole 
estate, together with his expenditures, was not a 
tithe of what Crassus expended when he feasted so 
many myriads of men at once, and then furnished 
them with food afterwards. I am therefore amazed 
that anyone should fail to perceive that viee is a sort 
of inequality and incongruity of eharacter, when he 
sees men amassing money shamefully and squandering 
it uselessly. 

IIl. So much regarding their wealth. And now in 
their political eareers, no chieanery nor injustice, no 
violence nor harshness attaehes to Nicias, but he was 
deceived the rather by Aleibiades, and made his 
appeals to the people with too much caution. 
Whereas Crassus is aceused of much ungenerous 
faithlessness in his vacillations between friends and 
enemies ; and as for violenee, he himself could not 
deny that when he stood for the eonsulship, he hired 
men to lay hands on Cato and Domitius. And 
in the assembly whieh voted on the allotment 
of the provinees, many were wounded and four 
killed ; and Crassus himself (a faet which escaped us 
in the narrative of his life), when Lueius Annalius, a 
senator, was speaking in opposition, smote him in the 
face with his fist and drove him blceding from the 
forum. 

But if Crassus was violent and tyrannieal in these 
matters, Nicias went to the other extreme. His timid- 
ity and eowardiee in the public serviee, and his sub- 
servienee to the basest mer, deserve the severest 
eensure. Crassus, indeed, showed a certain loftiness 
and largeness of spirit in this regard, for he con- 
tended not with men like Cleon and Hyperbolus, 
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d'yQvos Óvros, GANA pos THY Kaícapos Xaympo- 
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e ^ 
EXXgwuoTaTov TOMirevga: xal tis mpakews 
v L ? Ww ld ^ , 
évexa TavT))s ovk dkiov Nixia mapaBareiv Kpac- 
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N rye ` s / , ^ , A, 
Tov KrXéwva pyõèv Óvra mAéov év TH ToAEL THs 
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els TO aTpaTyyeiv karaaT)cas. OUK ématvó pèv 
yap} eyo tov Kpaccov év rois Xmapraketois ener- 
! utv yap Stephanus, Bekker, and S: pér. 
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far from it, but against the brilliant Caesar, and 
against Pompey with his three triumphs; and he did 
not shrink from their path, but made himself a match 
for each in power, and in the dignity of his censorial 
office actually surpassed Pompey. For in the 
supreme struggles of a political career one must not 
adopt a course which awakens no envy, but one 
which dazzles men, throwing envy into the shade 
by the greatness of one’s power. But if, like 
Nicias, you set your heart above all else on security 
and quiet, and fear Alcibiades on the bema, and the 
Lacedaemonians at Pylos, and Perdiccas in Thrace, 
then there is ample room in the city where you can sit 
at leisure, removed from all activity, and * weaving 
for yourself," as sundry Sophists say, * a crown of tran- 
quillity.” His love of peace, indeed, had something 
godlike about it, and his putting a stop to the war 
was a political achievement most truly Hellenic in 
its scope. And because Nicias did this, Crassus is 
not worthy of comparison with him, nor would he 
have been even though in his ardour he had made 
the Caspian Sea or the Indian Ocean a boundary of 
the Roman empire. 

III. When, however, a man wields superior power 
in a city which is open to the appeals of virtue, he 
should not give a footing to the base, nor command 
to those who are no commanders at all, nor 
confidence to those who deserve no confidence. 
But this is just what Nicias did when, of his own 
motion, he set Cleon in command of the army, 
a man who was nothing more to the city than 
a shameless brawler from the bema. I do not, 
indeed, commend Crassus, in the war with Spartacus, 
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X0évra. 0ücoov 7) àc$aXéa repoy Biaryovíc ac Oa, 
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pous QdvAdTTev apa iyóv, ei be 1 Séoe payer bat 
Aaxedatpoviors, dirodudpevos THY xrapvda Kal TH 
Kréwros àmetpía kal 0pac yt vaus Kal dv5pas 
kai Tha kal oTpatnyiay épmretpías axpas 
Oeop.évgv Tapaðıðoús, ov TZv éavtod mpoletat 
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ccTnpiav. Oev Üorepov ovy éExwv oùðè Bovo- 
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for pressing forward into action with greater speed 


than safety, although it was natural for a man of his 
ambition to fear that Pompey would come and rob 
him of his glory, just as Mummius had robbed 
Metellus of Corinth ; but the conduct of Nicias was 
altogether strange and terrible. For it was not 
while it afforded him good hopes of success, or even 
of ease, that he renounced his ambition to hold the 
command in favour of his enemy, but when he saw 
that his generalship involved him in great peril, then 
he was content to betray the common good at thc 
price of his own safety. And yet Themistocles, 
during the Persian wars, to prevent a worthless and 
senseless man from ruining the city as one of its 
generals, bought him off from the office ; and Cato 
stood for the tribuneship when he saw that it would 
involve him in the greatest toil and danger in behalf 
of the city. Nicias, on the other hand, kept himself 
in the command against Minoa, and Cythera, and 
the wretched Melians, but when it was necessary to 
fight the Lacedaemonians, stripped off his gencral’s 
cloak, handed over to the inexperience and rashness 
of Cleon ships, men, arms, and a command re- 
quiring the utmost experience, and so betrayed 
not only his own reputation, but the security 
and safety of his own country. Wherefore he was 
afterwards forced, against his wish and inclination, 
io wage war on Syracuse, for it was thought to 
be no calculation of what was expedient, but merely 
his love of ease and lack of spirit which made him 
use all his efforts to rob the city of Sicily. 

There is, however, this proof of his great reasonable- 
ness,namely, that although he was always averse to war 
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and avoided military command, the Athenians ceased 
not to elect him to it, believing him to be their most 
experienced and best general, Whereas Crassus, 
though he was all the while eager for military 
command, did not succeed in getting it except in the 
servile war, and then of necessity, because Pompey 
and Metellus and both the Luculli were away. And 
yet by that time he had acquired the greatest honour 
and influence in the city. But it would seem that 
even his best friends thought him, in the words of 
the comic poet, * The bravest warrior everywhere 
but in the field." ! And yct this did not prevent the 
Romans from being overwhelmed by his ambitious 
love of command. For the Athenians sent Nicias 
out to the war against his will; but the Romans were 
led out by Crassus against theirs. It was owing to 
Crassus that his city, but to his city that Nicias, 
suffered misfortune. 

IV. However, in this there is more ground for 
praising Nicias than for blaming Crassus. The 
former brought into play the experience and 
calculation of a wise leader, and did not share the 
deceitful hopes of his fellow-citizens, but insisted 
that it was beyond his power to take Sicily ; whereas 
Crassus made the mistake of entering upon the 
Parthian war as a very easy undertaking. And yet 
his aims werc high ; while Caesar was subduing the 
West,—Gaul and Germany and Britain, —he insisted 
on marching against the East and India, and on com- 
pleting the reduction of Asia which had been begun 
by Pompey and Lucullus. Now these were men of 
good intentions and honourably disposed towards all, 
and yet they elected the same course as Crassus, and 

! An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship (Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. iii. p. 493). 
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1 Eteocles in the Phoenissae, 524 f. (Kirchhoff): 


elnep yap aSixeivy xph, Tupavil5os mépi 
KddAtorov abdixerv: TRAAG 8° evoeBeiv xpedv. 
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adopted the same principles. For Pompey met with 
opposition from the senate when his province was 
allotted to him, and when Caesar routed three 
hundred thousand Germans, Cato moved in the 
senate that he should be delivered up to those whom 
he had vanquished, and so bring upon his own head 
the punishment for his breach of faith; but the 
people turned contemptuously from Cato, sacrificed 
to the gods for fifteen days in honour of Caesar's 
victory, and werte full of joy. What, then, would 
have becn their feelings, and for how many days 
would they have sacrificed to the gods, if Crassus had 
written to them from Babylon that he was victorious, 
and had then overrun Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, 
and Bactria, and declared them Roman provinces? 
* For if wrong must be done," as Euripides says, 
when men cannot keep quiet, and know not how to 
enjoy contentedly the blessings which they already 
have, then let it not be in raiding Scandeia or Mende, 
nor in beating up fugitive Aeginetans, who have 
forsaken their own, and hidden themselves away like 
birds in another territory, but let a high price be 
demanded for the wrongdoing, and let not justice be 
thrown to the winds lightly, nor on the first best 
terms, as if it were some trifling or insignificant thing. 
Those who have praise for Alexander's expedition, 
but blame for that of Crassus, unfairly judge of a 
beginning by its end. 

V. As to the actual conduct of their expeditions, 
Nieias has not a little to his credit, for he con- 
quered his enemies in many battles, and barely 
missed taking Syracuse, and not all his failures were 
due to himself, but they might be ascribed to his 
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by Coraés, lamely defended by Sintenis, and bracketed bv 
Bekker. 
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disease and to the jealousy of his fellow-citizens at 
home ; but Crassus made so many blunders that he 
gave fortune no chance to favour him. We may not 
therefore wonder that his imbecility succumbed to 
the power of the Parthians, but rather that it 
prevailed over the usual good fortune of the Romans. 

Since one of them was wholly given to divination, 
and the other wholly neglected it, and both alike 
perished, it is hard to draw a safe corclusion from the 
premises; but failure from caution, going hand in 
hand with ancient and prevalent opinion, is more 
reasonable than lawlessness and obstinacy. 

In his end, however, Crassus was the less worthy of 
reproach. He did not surrender himself, nor was he 
bound, nor yet beguiled, but yielded to the entreaties 
of his friends, and fell a prey to the perfidy of his 
enemies; whereas Nicias was led by the hope of a 
shameful and inglorious safety to put himself into the 
hands of his enemies, thereby making his death a 
greater disgrace for him. 
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A 


Acharnae, 95, the largest deme, 
or townshlp, of Attica, some 


eight miles to the north of 
Athens. 
Aesop, 419, a Greek writer of 


fables, who flourished in the first 
half of the sixth century B.C. 
Fables bearlng his name were 
popular at Athens in the tlme of 
Aristophanes. 

Agatharchus, 41, of Samos, proml- 
nent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-palnter 460-420 B.c. Cf, 
the Alcibiades, xvi. 4. 

moped) 33, a deme, or township, 
of Attica, some two or three 
miles east of Athens. 

Anacreon, 5, of Teos, a popular 
lyric poet honoured at the 
courts of Polycrates of Samos 
and  Hipparchus of Athens, 
llved circa 563-478 B.O. 

Anaxagoras, 11, 21, 53 f., 291, of 
Clazomenae, influential at Athens 
as an advanced thinker from 
about 460 to 432 B.C. 

Andros, 35, the most northerly 
island of the Cyclades group, to 
the S.E. of Euboea. 

Antisthenes, 5, the Socratic, a 
pupil of Gorgias and friend of 

ocrates, circa 450—306 B.C. 

Archilochus, 5, of Paros, a roving 
soldier-poet of the earlier part 
of the seventh century B.C., 
famous for his satyric lamblcs. 

Arginusae islands, 109, three small 
islands lying between Lesbos 
and the malnland of Asia Minor. 
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Autocleides, 293, an Athenian, of 
unknown da author of & 
work on sacrificial rítual and 
tradition. 


B 


Balissus, 385, a small tributary of 
the Euphrates, south of Carrhae. 

Brasidas the ablest and 
noblest Spartan leader during 
the first decade of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. He attempted to 
rob Athens of her allied cities in 
the north. 

Brundisium, 365, an Important 
city on the eastern coast of Italy 
(Calabria), with a fine harbour. 
It was the natural point of de- 
parture from Italy to the East, 
and the chief naval station of the 
Romans on the Adriatle Sea. 


C 


Carrhae, 395, 403-409, a town In 
the northern part of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Casinum, 135, the last city of 
Latlum towards Campanla on 
the Vla Latina. 

Catana, 263-267, an ancient city 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
about midway between Syracuse 
and Tauromenium, directly at 
the foot of Mt. Aetna. 

Caunians, 309, Caunus was a clty 
of Caria, In Asia Minor, belonging 
to the Rhodians. 
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Chersonesus, 35, 59, the Thracian 
Chersonesus (peninsula), extend- 
ing southwards into the Aegean 
Sea west Cf the Hellespont. 

Cholargus, 4Y, an Attic deme, or 
township, of uncertain site. 

Clazomenae, 235, an Ionlan city 
situated on the southern shore of 
the bay of Smyrna. 

Critolaiis, 21, of Phaselis in Lycia 
head of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Athens, orator and 
statesman, eighty-two years of 
age when, in 156 B.C. he was 
sent on an embassy to Rome 
(see the Cato Major, xxii.). 


D 


Damon, 11, probably the same 
person as Damonides of Oca 
(p. 27). 

Damonides, 27, of Oea, probably 
the same person as Damon 
(p. 11). 

Delos, 35, 217, the centrai island 
of the Cyclades group, east of 
Attica. 

Diphilus, 209, a prominent poet 
of the New Comedy, 336-250 H.C. 

Duris, 79, the Samian, a puyil of 
Theophrastus, historian and, for 
a time, tyrant of Samos, circa 
350-280 B.C. 


E 


2gesta, 251, or Segesta, an anclent 
city in the N.W. of Sicliy, 
neither Greek nor native Sicilian, 
sald to have been founded by 
Trojans. 

Eleusis, 41, the sacred city of the 
Mysteries, some twelve miles 
west of Athens. 

Ephorus, 79, of Cymé in N.W. 
Asla Minor, a pupll of Isocrates, 
author of a highiy rhetorical 
history of Greece from the 
* Dorian Invasion" down to 
310 B.C., in which year he died. 
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Epidaurus, 103, a city on the 
north-eastern coast of Pelopon- 
nesus, noted for its cult of 
Aesculapius. 


G 


Galatia, 365, the central province 
of Asia Minor, occupled by Gallic 
tribes from Europe late in the 
third century B.C. 


H 


leracleides, 79, 103, calied Ponti- 
cus from his birth In Heracleia 
of Pontus, a pupil of Plato nnd 
Aristotle, and a learned and 
voluminous writer on almost ail 
possible subjects. 

Ilyreanla, 377, 435, a district of 
central Asla lying immediately 
south of the Caspian Sea. 


I 


Idomeneus, 31, 103, of Lampsacus, 
& pupil and friend of Epicurus 
(342-270 RBR.C., author of bio 
graphical works entitled ‘‘ The 
Socratics " and *'The Dema- 
gogues." 

Ion, 13, of Chios, a popular poet 
at Athens between 452 and 421 
n.c., and author of a prose work 
entitled "'sSojourns," in which 
he reeounted his experiences with 
famous men of his time. 


L 


Lampon, 15, the most famous seer 
of his time, apparently trusted 
by Pericles. He played a prom- 
inent part in the colonization of 
'Thurii, 444 B.C. 

Leocrates, 53, commander in the 
final trlumph of Athens over 
Aegina (456 B.C.). 

Leontini, 251, an anclent Greek 
city of Sicily, lying between 
Syracuse and Catana, about 
eight miles inland 
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Luca, 357, the southermost city in 
Caesar’s province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, afterwards included in 
Etruria. 

Lycurgus, 425, Athenian orator and 
statesman, 396-323 B.C. 


M 


Margiana, 387, a district in central 
Asia lying south of Scythia and 
west of Bactria. 

Melissus, 75, a native of Samos, and 
a disciple of Parmenides. Mallc- 
jous report made him a teacher 
of "Themistocles (Themistocles, 


li. 3). 

Metellus, 431, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Macedonicus, won vic- 
tories over Macedonian and 
Achaean armies in Greece, but 
could not bring the war to a 
close before he was superseded 
by Mummius (146 B.o.). 

Mummius, 431, Lucius, superseded 
Metellus in 146 B.c., and com- 
pleted the subjugation of Grecce 
by the capture of Corinth. 

Myronides, 53, leader of the “ re- 
serves" in the Athenlan victory 
over Corinth in 458 B.c., and in 
the following year victor over 
the Boeotians at Oenophyta. 


N 


Naxos, 35, 219 (Naxians) the 
largest island of tke Cyclades 
group, lying half-way between 
Attica and Asia Minor. 

Naxos, 267, an ancient Greek city 
of Sicily, on the N.E. coast, just 
south of Tauromenium. 


P 


Parmenides, 11, of Elea in Italy, 
founder of a school of idealistic 
philosophy (see Zeno the Eleatic). 

Pasiphon, 219, of Eretria, a notor- 
ious imitator of the Socratic 
disciples, to whom he attributed 


his own compositions, circa 
300-250 B.C. 

Petelia, 347, an ancient city and 
district of Bruttium. 

Pheidias, 5, 89 f., of Athens, the 
greatest sculptor and statuary 
of Greece, ob. 432 B.C. 

Philetas, 5, of Cos, a poet and 
critic of the earlicr Alexandrian 
school, who flourished under the 
first Ptolemy (cirea 318-275 


B.O.). 

Philistus, 209, 277, 307, the 
Syracusan, an eyewitness of 
the events of the Athenian siege 
of Syracuse, which he described 
thirty years later in a history of 
Sicily. 

Philochorus, 293, the most cele- 
brated writer on the antjquities 
of Athens, 306-260 B.C. 

Polycleitus, 5, of Argos, a famous 
sculptor, statuary, and architect, 
who flourished cirea 452-412 
B.C. . 

Polycrates, 77, tyrant of Samos 
from about 530 till his death in 
522 B.C. His career forms one 
of the great features of the third 
book of Herodotus. 

Poseidonius, 175, of Apameia in 
Syria, a distinguished Stoic 

hilosopher, resident in Athens, 
hodes, and Rome, contempor- 
ary with Cicero. 

Protagoras, 291, of Abdera in 
Thrace, the first to call himself 
a '"sophist," and to teach for 
pay. Ona third visit to Athens, 
about 411 B.C., he was accused 
of impiety and fled, but only to 
perish at sea. 

Pylos, 231, 245, 247, an ancient 
city on the west coast of Messenia, 
in Peloponnesus, on a promon- 
tory commanding the north 
entrance to the great bay of 
Pylos (the modern Navarino). 


S 
Seleucia, 367 f., 369, 379, 417 f., 
the Seleucia which was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, on the right 
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bank of the Tigris, about forty 
miles N.E. of Babylon. 

Sphacterla, 231, an island lyiug in 
front of the great bay of Pylios. 

Stesimbrotus, 25, 47, 75, of Thasos, 
a sophist and rhapsodlst of note 
at Athens during the times of 
Cimon and Pericles. 


T 


Tanagra, 33, a town in eastern 
Boeotía, between Thebes and 
Attica. 

Thapsus, 267, a peninsula just to 
the north of Syracuse. 

Theophrastus, 67, 103, 111, 241, 
the most famous pupil of Aris- 
totle, and his successor as head 
of the Peripatetic school of 
philosophy at Athens. He was 
a native of Eresos in Lesbos, and 
died at Athens In 287 B.C., at 
the age of eighty-five. 

Timaeus, 209, 275, 307, of Tanrome- 
nium in Sicily, whose life falls 
between the years 350-250 B.C., 
during a long exile in Athens 
wrote a voluminous history of 
his native island from earliest 
times down to 264 B.c. 

Timon, 11, of Phiins, a composer 
of satiric poems on eartier and 
current systeims of philosophy, 
320-230 mn.c. 
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Tolmides, 53, 59, 61, leader of an 
Athenian naval expedition round 
Peloponnesus in 455 B.0., and 
of ocher expeditions by sea. 

Tralles, 421, a large and flourishIng 
city of Caria, in Asla Minor. 


X 


Xenarchus, 209, apparentiy cited 
by Plutarch as an historian ; but 
no historlan of this name is 
known. 

Xypeté, 41, an Attic deme, or 
township,. near Phalerum or 
Piraeus. 


Z 


Zacynthus, 291, an island off the 
N.W. coast of Peloponnesus, the 
modern Zante. 

Zeno, 11, the Eleatic, a disctple of 
Parmenides, with whom he 
visited Athens when Socrates 
was a very young man (Plato, 
Parmenides, p. 127 a). 

Zeuxis, 41, of Heraclea in Magna 
Graecla, the most celebrated 

ainter of antiquity, who flour- 
shed in the latter part of the 
fifth aud the earlier part of the 
fourth centuries B.C 


